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CHAPTER   I 

THE  SHADOW 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  ADiil    rno- 

clouds  seemed  fitted  with^air  ofutl  t^L  ""^f 
as  insects  flight  on  their  tSZ  °' ""f«f ">  ^ngs,  and, 

men,  women,  children,  and  tueir  famiHa«  V       ' 
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•^e  crowd  was  perhaps  thickest  outside  the  premises 
th?i^J'-.^°'\^'^  ^'•°™-  E^«^  >^»d  of  being,  from 
dooR  of  this  establishment ;  and  before  the  costume 

Sr/-r%'^'  ^'^'*'  ^^-^'^  woman  stld 
wu^;    It  reaUy  IS  gentian  blue!    But  I  don't  know 

whether  I  ought  to  buy  it.  with  aU  this  distress  about" 
«er  eyes,   which   were  greenish-grey,   and   often 

ironical  lest  they  should  reveal  her  soul,  si^medpn^bW 

WrofTtrSeSaSy'  *"  '''''  ^"'^^  *"  ^ '«  -'^ 

'  ^^  suppose  Stephen  doesn't  like  me  in  it !'    This 

fZl  ''t  f '"i'^^f 'i  fi°&««  pleating  the  bosom  of  her 

hereelf,  the  wish  to  have  and  the  fear  of  having  the  wish 
o  be  and  the  fear  of  being,  and  her  veiHfmng  torn 
the  edge  of  her  hat  three  inches  from  her  f;ce,  shr^Ided 
with  Its  tBsue  her  half-decided  little  features,  her  rather 
too  high  cheek-bones,  her  cheeks  that  were  slightly 

The  old  man,  with  a  long  face,  eyes  rimmed  like  a 
parrot  s  and  discoloured  nose,  who.  so  long  as  he  did 
not  sit  down  was  peimitted  to  frequent  the  pavement 
just  here  and  sell  the  Westminster  GazeUe,  marled  her 
and  took  his  empty  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  ' 

It  was  his  business  to  know  aU  the  passere-bv  and 
his  pleasure  too  ;  his  mind  was  thus  distractedfro  m  the 

Th    h?  H  ,-^t  ^?*-     "'  "^"^^  '^"^  P^«<="Ia^  lady 
with  the  dehcate  face,  and  found  her  puzzling-  she 

sometmies  bought  the  paper  which  Fate  condf ined 

him,  against  his  politics,  to  sell.    The  Tory  joumS 

were  undoubtedly  those  which  her  class  of  pe^'no^g^^ 

trZ^      T  .  "\^^^  *  ^''^y  when  he  sVw  one.    In 
fact,  before  Life  threw  him  into  the  streets,  by  giving 
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him  a  disease  in  curing  wliirh  hi,  ^ 

appeared,  he  had  been  a1,uUefan^%!,"r!"S^  had  dis- 
a  respect  as  incurable  as  wITm  ^-  f  ""^^^^^^yhad 
class  of  people  '  who  bouZlh.    t^"^^  ''^  '  ^  that 

large  e3tablLn,e„te/°^?'aSd"'r  '  *'"^  '^'« 
scnption  dances  at  the  To«;  mu       ^^'*^  ^"^  sab- 

watched  her  with  specTdinte^st  no.""'.'  *^^'  «« 
>ng  to  attract  attention  thoZh  •  '"'^^^'''  ^««mpt- 

that  he  had  only  soW  fit T  Je^'/r '"  ^^^'•J' fibi* 

of  seventeen  !    I  cannot  afforrf  f 7i'        ^  *  daughter 
admiration.    The  time  l  nn  u"^  ""^  husband's 

make  myself  look  nicTi'  "'  ^^^"^  ^  '«^y  must 

yefri^TatLSLSV^o^^^^^^^  P-'  there 

skirts  and  bodices   who^e  ZlfflfJ^'*'^^' ^'^^^t«d  of 

dailyadozenwome;'sl°^dSlr."''<=«.'"'^'^^^^ 
eyes  became  as  bright  as  steel    Wh^'^'^'hmg.  h" 

the  need  of  taking  t^o  tcLs  „«  "h'"^.""'"*"'"^'' 
gentian  frock,  one  off  its  waist  ?h5  «^  '^^^  ^^  the 
adding  one  to  its  sk,"t  th^tl  ^i!?  °« 't«  hips,  and  of 
as  though  prepared  to  fl7f2;"th,^-".-^th  doubt, 
cometo.  R^uming  her^t.  st  JS"  ^'^  ""'^ 
.  J^;"  <=°"Jd  you  let  me  have  it  ^'        '** " 

IN^t^mthtn^V'^^^^^'--^--' 
;  We  are  very  pressed,  madam.' 
theS^-^eTe  ^"'  '^*  "^  ^^^  '^  "y  Thu.day  at 

Old  Square.'         ^        "'^- Stephen  Dallison,  ;6,  The 

1—2 
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Going  downstairs  she  thought:  'That  poor  girl 
looked  very  tired  ;  it's  a  shame  they  give  them  such 
long  hours  '"  and  she  passed  into  the  street. 

A  voice  said  timidly  behind  her :  '  Westminister, 
marm  ?' 

'  That's  the  poor  old  creature,'  thought  Cecilia 
Dallison, '  whose  nose  is  so  unpleasant.    I  don't  really 

think  I '  and  she  felt  for  a  penny  in  her  little  bag. 

Standing  beside  the  '  poor  old  creature  '  was  a  woman 
clothed  in  worn  but  neat  black  clothes,  and  an  ancient 
toque  that  had  once  known  a  better  head.  The  wan 
remains  of  a  little  bit  of  fur  lay  round  her  throat.  She 
had  a  thin  face,  not  without  refinement,  mild,  very 
clear  brown  eyes,  ,and  a  twist  of  smooth  black 
hair.  Beside  her  was  a  skimpy  little  boy,  and 
in  her  arms  a  baby.  Mrs.  Dallison  held  out  two- 
pence for  the  paper,  but  it  was  at  the  woman  that 
she  looked. 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Hughs,'  she  said,  '  we've  been  expecting 
you  to  hem  the  curtains  !' 

The  woman  slightly  pressed  the  baby. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am.  I  knew  I  was  expected, 
but  I've  had  such  trouble.' 

Cecilia  winced.    '  Oh,  really  ?' 

'  Yes,  m'm  ;  it's  my  husband.' 

'  Oh,  dear  I'  Cecilia  murmured.  '  But  why  didn't 
you  come  to  us  ?' 

'  I  didn't  feel  up  to  it,  ma'am  ;  I  didn't  really ' 

A  tear  ran  down  her  cheek,  and  was  caught  in  a 
furrow  near  the  mouth. 

Mrs.  Dallison  said  hurriedly  :  '  Yes,  yes  ;  I'm  very 
sorri' ' 

•  1  jis  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Creed,  lives  in  the  same 
house  with  us,  and  he  is  going  to  speak  to  my 
husband.' 
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The  old  man  wagged  his  head  on  its  lean  stalk  of  neck. 
He  ought  to  know  better  than  be'ave  'imself  so 
disrespectable,'  he  said. 

Ceciha  looked  at  him,  and  munnured  :  '  I  hope  he 
won't  turn  on  you  /' 
The  old  man  shuflSed  his  feet. 
'  I  likes  to  live  at  peace  with  everybody.    I  shall  have 
the  police  to  'im  if  he  misdemeans  hisself  with  me  I 
Westminister,  sir  ?'    And,  screening  his  mouth  from 
Mrs.  Dallison,  he  added  in  a  loud  whisper  : '  Execution 
of  the  Shoreditch  murderer  !' 

Ceciha  felt  suddenly  as  though  the  world  were  listen- 
mg  to  her  conversation  with  these  two  rather  seedy 
persons. 

'  I  don't  really  know  what  I  can  do  for  you,  Mrs. 
Hughs.  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  DaUison,  and  to  Mr.  Hilary 
too.'  ■' 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;  thank  you,  ma'am.' 
With  a  smUe  that  seemed  to  deprecate  its  own  appear- 
ance, Cecilia  grasped  her  skirts  and  crossed  the  road. 
I  hope  I  wasn't  unsympathetic,'  she  thought,  looking 
back  at  the  three  figures  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement— 
the  old  man  with  his  papers,  and  his  discoloured  nose 
thrust  upwards  under  iron-rimmed  spectacles  ;  the 
seamstress  in  her  black  dress  ;  the  skimpy  Uttle  boy. 
Neither  speaking  nor  moving,  they  were  looking  out 
before  them  at  the  traffic ;  and  something  in  Cecilia 
revolted  at  this  sight.  It  was  Ufeless,  hopeless, 
unaesthetic. 

'  What  can  one  do,'  she  thought,  '  for  women  like 
Mrs.  Hughs,  who  always  look  like  that  ?  And  that 
poor  old  man  I  I  suppose  1  oughtn't  to  have  bought 
that  dress,  but  Stephen  is  tired  of  thb.' 

She  turned  out  of  the  main  street  into  a  road  pre- 
served from  commoner  forms  of  traffic,  and  stopped  at 
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h,i^Z^  «»« ifsidence  of  HUary  Dallison,  her  husband's 
hiother.  and  himself  the  husband  of  Bianca.  her  own 

HiSl''"?!',''T^"  *=?™*  *°  ^''^^  *h^t  "  resembled 
Wilaiy  Its  look  was  kmdly  and  uncertain  ;  its  colour 
a  palish  tan;  the  eyebrows  of  its  windows  rather 
straight  than  arched,  and  those  deej^et  eyes  ^e 
windows,  twinkled  hospitably;  it  had\^  it  we«>  a 
sparse  moustache  and  beard  of  creepers,  and  dark 
marks  here  and  there,  like  the  lines  and  shadows  on  £ 

In»r/.>,  T  ^"^^  '""^  "^  ""^'^-  B-^'de  it.  and 
^n^V  ?!^  connected  by  a  passage,  a  studio  stood, 
and  about  that  studio-of  white  rough-cast,  with  a 

a  hWe  hard  and  fugitive,  well  suited  to  Bianca,  who 
used  It,  indeed,  to  paint  in.  It  seemed  to  stand  S 
Its  eyes  on  the  house,  shrinking  defiantly  from  too  close 
company,  as  though  it  could  not  entirely  give  itself  to 
anything  Ceciha,  who  often  worried  over  the  relations 
between  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law,  suddenly  felt 
how  fitting  and  symboUcal  this  was. 

But,  mistrusting  inspirations,  which,  experience  told 
her.  committed  one  too  much,  she  walked  quickly  ud 
the  stone-flagged  pathway  to  the  door.  Lying  in  the 
porch  was  a  little  moonlight-coloured  lady  buLdog,  of 
toy  breed,  who  gazed  up  with  eyes  like  agates,  delicately 
waving  her  bell-rope  tail,  as  it  was  her  h;bit  to  do 
towards  everyone,  for  she  had  been  handed  down 
clearer  and  paler  with  each  generation,  till  she  had  at 
Jast  lost  aU  the  peculiar  virtues  of  dogs  that  bait  the 

Speaking  the  word  '  Miranda  !'  Mrs.  Stephen  Dallison 
tried  .0  pat  this  daughter  of  the  house.  The  little  bull- 
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dog  withdrew  from  her  caress,  being  also  unaccustomed 
to  commit  herself.  .  .  . 

Mondays  were  Bianca's  '  days,'  and  Cecilia  made  her 
way  towards  the  studio.  It  was  a  large  high  room,  full 
of  people. 

Motionless,  by  himself,  close  to  the  door,  stood  an  old 
man,  very  thin  and  rather  bent,  with  silvery  hair,  and 
a  thin  silvery  beard  grasped  in  his  transparent  fingers. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  smoke-grey  cottage  tweed, 
which  smelt  of  peat,  and  an  Oxford  shirt,  whose  collar, 
ceasing  prematurely,  exposed  a  lear  hrown  neck  ;  his 
trousers,  too,  ended  very  soon,  and  suvwed  light  socks. 
In  his  attitude  there  was  something  suggestive  of  the 
patience  and  determination  of  a  mule.  At  Cecilia's 
approach  he  raised  his  eyes.  It  was  at  once  apparent 
why,  in  so  full  a  room,  he  was  standing  alone.  Those 
blue  eyes  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  utter  a  prophetic 
statement. 

'  They  have  been  speaking  to  me  of  an  execution,'  he 
said. 
Cecilia  made  a  nervous  movement. 
'  Yes,  Father  ?' 

'  To  take  life,'  went  on  the  old  man  in  a  voice  which, 
though  charged  with  strong  emotion,  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  itself, '  was  the  chief  mark  of  the  insensate 
barbarism  still  prevailing  in  those  days.  It  sprang 
from  that  most  irreligious  fetish,  the  belief  in  the 
permanence  of  the  individual  ego  after  death.  From 
the  worship  of  that  fetish  had  come  all  the  sorrows  of 
the  human  race.' 

Cecilia,  with  an  involuntary  quiver  of  her  little  bag, 
said  : 
'  Father,  how  can  you  ?' 

'  They  did  not  stop  to  love  each  other  in  this  life  ; 
they  were  so  sure  they  had  all  eternity  to  do  it  in. 
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uJe  dSS^thT.  "^  "'■'"'"°"  *°  *"»"'«  »«  to  act 

~^^^^^^^^  coul.  .ev. 

Ceciha  looked  hastily  round  ;  no  one  had  heard    SK. 

^Zp  ^Satr^^'  ^'^  •'^^-^  -geSoS 
group.    Her  father  s  hps  cent  nued  movini?     Hp  h<,A 

CecUia  turned  and  saw  a  woman  of  middle  hei^hf 

her^loTe^i  Stg'^o^TeVterV""'^'  l^  ^'^''"^'^ 
of  her  dav  anH^n  tl  ?^    "  *'"*y  ^^<=h  minute 

Jo*?**"t'  ^"i!""*'  Smallpeace?  Oh  I  how  do  vou 
Jo?  Ive  been  meaning  to  come  and  see'  vou 
for^qmte  a  long  time,   but  I  W  you're":!^;: 

With  doubtmg  eyes,  half  friendly  and  half  defensive 
S  ^fl  P       f  '°'  Educating  Orphans  who  ha^ 

w;rgVij^"'shrse*=t^L;:iTvS«^^ 

rsTaul^t"'^^  r""°^"^^^  --^"'^- 
a^d  atld  thT     °^'  •  *°  ^'"^  every  new  musicia^ 
W^h  1      ^  *    ,°P^°'"S^  performance  of  every  plav 
With  regard  to  hterature,  she  would  say  thatTuthn^" 
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pulling  them  out  of  the  holes  thev  wer.^  nr«n.  ♦  . 
into  by  lending  them  a  .urn  of  mUy-K  IS* 
-she  would  plaintively  remark,  she  rLlf sLtt' 

Stfnh,.n''n  ir  ^'^^^'  'P'"*"^  significance  to  Mrs 
h^d  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.    Since  Hila^  ^o^e' 

people  stunmated,  taken  in  small  doses,  but  nef^fr 
on  her  husband's  account  nor  on  her  d;ughterSd 

Mrs.  Tallents  SmaUpeace's  dark  little  eyes  twinkled 
I  hear  that  Mr.  Stone-that  is  your  fLer^ame' 

ins?""'\^"''"^  "  ""^^  "'^'^h^  create  qu^a 
sensation  when  it  comes  out  '  ^ 

,h^t'"^^  ^''A.''^'  "P'-    '  ^  '^"P^  •*  ne^"  ^  come  out ' 
she  was  on  the  point  of  saying  ' 

peir^"'  S  '".w ''^  ^'  "''^^'^  ^"-  Tallents  Small- 
^^CecJia  made  a  movement  of  annoyance.    '  Who  told 

'  Ah !'  said  Mrs.  TaUents  Smallpeace.  '  I  do  think 
your  sister  gets  such  attractive  ^ope  at  her  At 
Homes.    They  a'l  take  such  interesHn  thin^.'        ^' 


A  -  «=•» 
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JSZT^'  "'  ""'^''^  ^<=^«  — d  :  '  Too 

Mrs.  Tallents  Smallpeace  smilprf     -  t 

and  social  questions.   SwelJoTelwth..      '^  "*  ^'^ 
in  them  ?'  ^         ^  * ''®  *"<>  interested 

Cecilia  said  rather  hastily  ■ 

ears.  ""  °^  conversation  fell  on  Cecilia's 

'Have  you  seen  the  "Aftermath"?     re- 
quite wonderful !'  -^iwrmath    ?    its  reaUy 

;  Poor  old  chap!  he's  so  rococo.  .       ■ 
ineres  anewman.  .  .  .■ 

_' She's  very  sympathetic. '.       ■ 
^  But  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

IsthatMr.BaUidyce?    Oh,  really 
_  It  gives  you  such  a  feeling  of  life         "  ■ "  ' 

Bourgeois  I  .  .  .'  •  •  •  • 

_  Nearly  eighteen  !' 
'  What  is  her  name  ?' 

charming  I'  ^'"^P«^'=«  ^^^  ^bout  to  say  ;  •  How 

•  Whois^?'"''  Smallpeace  saw  her  smile  and  paused 
Who  is  the  young  man  with  her  ?'  paused. 

My  nephew,  Martin  Stone.' 

The  son  of  your  brother  who  was  kiUed  with  his 
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look.  ''^2  ilte  ?•  '""°^  ""*•    ^^'^  8°*  ^^'  «- 

with  Art/"""*  P'^^P^  ^^  '"'S^*  ''--«  something  to  do 
'  Oh  no,  he  despises  Art  ' 
;  And  does  your  daughter  despise  it,  too  ?' 

J>lo ;  she  s  studying  it." 
;  Oh,  reaUy  I    How  interesting  !    I  do  think  th. 

Cecilia  looked  uneasily  at  the  rising  generation 

SusTobri-f  i?  £:  t^*-^-  *'"S:Se: 

remarks  and  gW       Th.v    '^"'^i  exchanging  short 
circling  chat  W  t'n/^^y  ^T^^  **>  ^^tch  all  these 


•J^ 
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were 


Cecilia   munnured    something     Hpr    J,,^^ 
moving  nervously ;  she  lookedTlf  at  f^.  ""^"^ 

xaese  signs  passed  unperceived  by  Mrs    Tall^nfc 
Smallpeace,  whose  eyes  were  busy       ^  ^*"*"'*'' 

Mrs.  DalUson      It's  ffii     f  ?>^°^*'»"PHM.P. 
work.'  '  ^  ^"^^-'^^^  thing-most  absorbing 

.^s.  Tallents  SmaUpfay::^  on  7t  ^'"^  *™^' 

If  fquite  eSg.    We  aJltw" "^"*^.  ^°^«  °" 

^on-o^S™-"^^^^^^ 

mare  I'  ^  ^    ^°"'  '"  ""°"i^l^  ^o  give  one  night- 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Cecilia  : '  it  is  drpaHft.i  „* 
•  Politicians  and  officials  Ire  ,„  t.    ^'  °^'=°»'^- 
look  for  anything  from  Sm  ■  ''°'"''"'  °"*  ^^'* 

sheS'  '""  '^'""  "P-    •  O'^'  'lo  you  think  so  ?■ 

^sr^^tt--— -r 

^  •  Yes,'  said  Cecilia  ; '  really  ?    U  he  that  funny  Httle 


'I  think  he's  so  monstrously  clever  ' 


Of 


.«jv,vA    1^ unfitly  ; 

couree,  something  must  be  done.' 

thinl'wel'fe^rthlt^th  '^1'^^  ^''^•'"">''  '' 
talking  to  such  a  deShff.?'        *'"  •""  '    ^'^^  "^^n 

see  when  you  go  inttiK  tv'T""'"'^  '''!  *^  y°" 
J      6"  mto  tne  City— thousands  of  them,  all 
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in  such  good  black  coats.  It's  so  unusual  to  really 
meet  one  nowadays;  and  they're  so  refreshing,  they 
have  such  nice  simple  views.  There  he  is,  standing 
just  behind  your  sister.' 

Cecilia  by  a  nervous  gesture  indicated  that  she  recog- 
nized the  pereonality  aUuded  to.    'Oh  yes,'  she  said  • 

Mr  Purcey.  I  don't  know  why  he  comes  to  see  us  ' 
I  think  he's  so  deUcious  !'  said  Mrs.  Tallents  SmaU- 
peace  dreamily.  Her  little  dark  eyes,  Uke  bees,  had 
flown  to  sip  honey  from  t^^  flower  in  question-a  man 
of  broad  build  and  medium  height,  dressed  with  accu- 
racy, who  seemed  just  a  little  out  of  his  proper  bed 
His  mustachioed  mouth  wore  a  set  smile  ;  his  cheerful 
face  was  rather  red,  with  a  forehead  of  no  extrava- 
gant height  or  breadth,  and  a  conspicuous  jaw  •  his 
hair  was  thick  and  Ught  in  colour,  and  his  eyes  were 
small,  grey,  and  shrewd.  He  was  looking  at  a  picture. 
He  s  so  delightfully  unconscious,'  murmured  Mrs. 
TaUents  SmaUpeace.  '  He  didn't  even  seem  to  know 
that  there  was  a  problem  of  the  lower  classes.' 

'Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  a  picture  ?'  asked 
Ceciha  gloomily. 

..  '.'-*'?,  y^^'  ^y  Harpignies,  with  the  accent  on  the 

pig.  It  s  worth  three  times  what  he  gave  for  it 
It  s  so  nice  to  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  stiU  all  that 
mass  of  people  just  simply  measuring  everything  bv 
what  they  gave  for  it.'  J       6    y 

'And  did  he  tell  you  my  grandfather  Carfax's 
f'ctum  in  the  Banstock  case  ?'  muttered  Cecilia. 

'  9h  yes  :  "  The  man  who  does  not  know  his  own 
mmd  should  be  made  an  Irishman  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment."   He  said  it  was  so  awfully  good.' 

•  He  would,'  replied  Cecilia. 

'  He  seems  to  depress  you,  rather !' 

'  Oh  no ;  I  believe  he's  quite  a  nice  sort  of  person. 
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tXr  t  ™tb°  S=  f«  -ally  did  What  he 
how  le  came  t^  knot  Sr  Or,rJ''''''-  ^^^^'^ 
when  he  will  come rc^TeguSS  k""1''  ^^'^^ 
on  one's  nerves.'  "^regularly.    He  gets  a  little 

no'ot^'JouwU"  g?:*  hV"'  ^  ^°  ^""^  ^"-^  Wm  ; 

got  toomany ne "ef  L\\'^rriiei'''  *''f  "^'^^ 
m-law.    He's  such  an  ,.„  ,      "^^  *  y°">"  brother- 

to  have  a  t^'^iri^^raZrif ff"  =/,^^' 
country  girl,  wasn't  she  ?'  "^  '°°'^^'-    A 

ve^':iS  ;Cand?Srthi?  1*^  "^  ^^'^  ^ 
was  approaching  from  the  dTo^Sw!?'**  '""="'  ^'^^ 
Cecilia  had  flushed  and  wL  i  f  ^«  ^'^  not  see  that 
angrily.  The  taU  thin  In  1°°.^'"^  ^*  *»"  almost 
am.  saying  gently  -  H^^I?  r^"  ''c  ''^'^  °"  Cecilia's 
Cecilia  shook  her  hefd'  ^"^  '    ^^^P*^^"  ^«'*  V**  '■ 

T^rtJ^Tan twlf  iiA'^rr-  ""'^-y  ■" 

shy.  gentle,  and Xn-set    h.^      k"'""'**  "^^  ^«« 
still,  gave  him  a  Wir    /        ^^^hrows,  hardly  ever 

dark  bro«r  Jr  ve°rtr;:r  ."'^-^"y     His 
and  a  frequent  ki^Sy^UeSj^  -^th  grey. 

umnannerismed  manier  wL  q£  Z  ^  ^^-    "^ 
extinction.    Ke  had   InnJ*^-^    t     °  ^'^^  P°">t  of 

nothing  pecJllratut&resr'  '"""  '•"^*''   ^^ 

cX  Sd"  """  *°  *^  *°  ^-  TaUents  Smallpeace.' 

peace  traveUed  to  heTeS'  '""''  °^  ^^^^  ^^aU- 

goli  oTyoutTaktlt;  "*"*'•  '"""^^'-     "  --  - 

de«dwhWrjjsra;s;^::!ig^^^  ^- 
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Cecilia's  hearing  was  too  exceUent  to  miss  the  tone 
01  xiuary  s  reply  : 

'  Oh,  thank  you  ;  I  don't  think  so.' 

'I  fancied  perhaps  you  might  feel  that  our  Society 
-^ers    IS    an   unsatisfactory   profession    for   young 

Sh?tu™edTr£d'aw^y°^  "^^^'^  '"^^  '^^  -'■ 
'Of  couree,  there  are  many  very  nice  models  in- 
deed said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  TaUents  SmaDpeace  '  I 
don  t  mean  that  they  are  necessarily  at  aU-if  they're 
girk  of  strc  '  charaHcr ;  and  especially  if  they  don't 
sit  for  the— the  altogether.'  >    "  '  •• 

<  1?"^'^  ^'^'.  '>''''**°  ^'^*'"  <=^«  to  Cecilia's  eare  • 
Thank  you  ;  it's  very  kind  of  you.' 

•  Oh,  of  course,  if  it's  not  necessary.    Your  wife's 

pwhire  was  so  clever,  Mr.  Dallison-such  an  interesting 

Without  intention  Cecilia  found  herself  before  that 
picture  It  stood  with  its  face  a  Uttle  turned  towards 
fh!7f,'  Z^T"^  somewhat  in  disgrace,  portraying 
M-length  figure  of  a  girl  standing  in  dJp  shad^^ 
w^th  her  aims  half  outstretched,  as  if  asking  for  some: 
thing.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ceciha.  and  through 
her  parted  hps  breath  abnost  seemed  to  come.  The 
only  colour  in  the  picture  was  the  pale  blue  of  those 
eyes,  the  pallid  red  of  those  parted  hps,  the  stm 
paler  brown  of  the  hair  ;  the  rest  was  shadow.  In  the 
foreground  light  was  falling  as  though  from  a  street- 

me*^'S^I?°"^''*  •  7^^"^  ^"^''  ^y''  '^^  """"th  haunt 
me.  Whatever  made  Bianca  choose  such  a  subject  ' 
It  is  clever,  of  course— for  her.'  ' 


CHAPTER  II 

A  FAMILY  DISCUSSION 

of  Spring  Deans,  Hants-wTi^S  ~  ?.  ^^^*'' 
The  baptisms  of  Martin  S^^d  J""  ^^  '"''^''^ 
daughter  of  Sylvanus  akd  ie  sTone^'Cto"^  ^' 
covered  reeistprpH  ir.   v      •    !.       .  "'^  "'«'*  to  be  dis- 

secutive   yfat tul?:'"S«tou"eh*''  """•  *=°"- 
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woman  who  knew  not  her  own  mind,  and  devoting 
h^s  lawftd  gams  to  securing  the  future  ^f  his  ZTv 
It  ^vo,dd  have  disturbed  him  if  he  had  liveTto  S 
p-and-daughteis  and  their  times.    Likesom^yaWe 

^^   h^fr"*""'  '"-^^S  ^'^•"'eh  in  pr^ctiS 
t^T'      J^^^  °^^"  considered  the  possibility  that 

Jeastr  for"^h  "'  ''.T.  "^°'  ^^  *^'"^"-  ^^d  laid  up 
IIT  v!  }  "  chJdren-s  children  might  acquire 
tne  quahty  of  taking  time,  balancing  prof  and  cons 
lookmg  ahead,  and  not  patting  one  L^t  do^  before 
pickmg  the  other  up.  He  had  not  foreseen,  in^d  that 
to  wobble  m:ght  become  an  art,  in  order  that,  before 
anythmg  was  done,  people  might  know  the  full  neS^ 
«ty  for  domg  sometWng,  and  how  impossible  it  would 

whi.K  ^^^'f'  ^°°^'^  *°  ^"empt  to  do-that 
which  would  fully  meet  the  case.  He,  who  had  been 
a  man  of  action  aU  his  life,  had  not  perceived  how' t 
would  grow  to  be  matter  of  common  histinct  tharto 
act  W.S  to  commit  oneself,  and  that,  while  what  one 

n^?.^^  ""J  5''f  ^^y  ^^^'  °"«  *^t«d,  what  one  h^d 
no  (,f  one  had  ,t)  would  be  as  bad.  He  had  never  been 
self-conscious-it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  generation 
;:S  ?.T!  """'  ""'"  imagination,  had  never  u^ 
pected  that  he  was  laying  up  that  quality  for  hh 
descendants  together  with  a  competence  that  secured 
them  a  comfortable  leisure. 

Of  all  the  persons  in  his  grand-daughter's  studio  that 
afternoon  that  stray  sheep  Mr.  Purcey  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  the  only  one  whose  judgments  he  would 
have  considered  sound.  No  one  had  laid  up  a  com- 
petence for  Mr.  Purcey.  who  had  been  in  business  from 
the  age  of  twenty. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  not 

whtjf  T  K  *^  ^"^'  '^'  ^'"°^  ""««""«  ■"  the  studio 
wnen  aU  other  guests  were  gone  ;  or  ^^^lether  it  was 
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simply  the  feeling  that  the  longer  he  stayed  in  contact 
with  reaUy  artistic  people  th!  more  distingSS  hi 

oTth^t  hZ  "^"'^"'^  r  '^"«^-  ^-  the^^io^ 
^„if  ^^'P'^l^'  *  «°^d  specimen,  which  he  had 
bought  by  acadent,  and  subsequently  by  accident 
iscovered  to  have  a  peculiar  value,  hadV^me  a 
factor  m  his  hfe,  marking  him  out  from  aU  his  friends 
who  went  m  more  for  a  neat  type  of  Royal  1;^ 
andscape,  together  with  reprodu^ions  of'^oung  S 

orL^5col?"T^  T"^''  ^^'^"^  o/hoiiback 
hou^^f  ^^^'"'-  ^  '""'"'  P^""  '"  »  banking: 
house  of  some  importance,  he  lived  at  Wimbledon 

tt^he  owed  his  acquaintance  with  the  famUy  of 
lutVT»\,       ^^*'  °^  ^^'  ^'"""^  Walk,  he  had  set 

It  had  turned  out  a  somewhat  barren  expedition.  No 
one  of  any  consequence  had  met  his  eye;  and  it  was 

2  in  r^"  f"°^*  '^^""^  ''>"g^"6  f-  dis'racti^ 
^L^  K«n«"'«ton  Gardens  he  came  on  an  old  man 
feeding  birds  out  of  a  paper  bag.    The  birds  having 

to^S."  ""^  '^'  '^  ^^^'"^^'^'^  ^  '^' 
•I'm  afraid  I  frightened  your  birds,  sir,'  he  began 
This  old  man,  who  was  dressed  in  smoke-grey  tweeds 

which  exhaled  a  poignant  scent  of  peat,  lo^I  ITS 

without  answering. 

said'JaL':"'  '°"  '"'^  ^^"  ""^  '=°-'^^«''  Mr-  P--y 
af«!So*?°m"„'?^''  '^'  ^^  ^^'^  ^*-'«--  '  "-ds  we« 

fh,?.;  ^'^J^'^'t  ^'^"^"^  ^^y  «y^*  perceived  at  once 
that  he  h  ad  a  character  to  deal  with. 
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fiL^'Tul'  ^^  ^"'^  '■ '  ^  "^-y"""  ^"""^^  *°  the  present 
time.    That  s  very  nice.    Ha,  ha  1' 

The  old  man  answered  :  '  The  emotion  of  fear  is  in- 
separably connected  with  a  primitive  state  of  fratri- 
cidal rivalry.' 

This  sentence  put  Mr.  Purcey  on  his  guard 
•  The  old  chap,'  he  thought,  '  is  touched."    He  evi- 
dently oughtn't   to   be   out   here   by   himself.'    He 
debated    therefore,  whether  he  should  hasten  away 
toward  his  car  or  stand  by,  in  case  his  assistance  should 
be  needed.    Being  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  believed 
m  his  capacity  for  putting  things  to  rights,  and  notic- 
ing a  certain  delicacy-a  '  sort  of  something  rather 
distinguished,  as  he  phrased  it  afterwards— in  the  old 
feUows  face  and  figure,  he  decided  to  see  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service     They  walked  along  together,  Mr 
Purcey  watching  his  new  friend  askance,  and  directing 
the  march  to  where  he  had  ordered  his  chauffeur  to 
await  him. 

•You  are  very  fond  of  birds,  I  suppose,'  he  said 
cautiously. 

'  Tne  birds  are  our  brothers.' 

The  answer  was  of  a  nature  to  determine  Mr  Purcev 
m  his  diagnosis  of  the  case.  ^ 

I've  got  my  car  here,'  he  said, 
lift  home.' 

This  new  but  aged  acquaintance  did  not  seem  to 
hear ;  his  lips  moved  as  though  he  were  foUowine  out 
some  thought.  ° 

'  In  those  days,'  Mr.  Purcey  heard  him  say,  '  the 
congeries  of  men  were  known  as  rookeries     The  ex 
pression  was  hardly  just  towards  that  handsome  bird  ' 

Mr.  Purcey  touched  him  hastily  on  the  arm 

'  I've  got  my  car  here,  sir.'  he  said.  '  Do  let  me 
put  you  down  !'  " 


'  Let  me  give  you  a 
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Telhng  the  story  afterwards,  he  had  spoken  thus  : 
h„f  V^  K      chap  knew  where  he  lived  right  enough  • 
but  dash  me  ,f  I  believe  he  noticed  that  I  was  taking 
hun  the,e  .„  „,y  ,„__i  ^ad  the  A.i.  Damyer  out* 
That  s  how  I  came  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these 

rather  the  new  school-she  admires  Harpignies.  Well 

garden.  Of  course  I  was  careful  not  to  put  my  foot 
into  It  I  told  him  :  "  I  found  this  old  gentlman 
wandering  about.  I've  just  brought  him  back  in 
my  car."  Who  should  the  old  chap  turn  out  S  be 
but  her  father!    They  were  awfully  obliged  to  me 

!I;1 7  I  *  V*'  P'°^««^or«.  these  artistic  pigs- 

seem  to  know  rather  a  queer  set,  advanced  people.Ind 
all  that  sort  of  cuckoo,  always  talkin'  about  the  ^oor 
and  societies,  and  new  religions,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ' 
thJnT  u  f  ''"""  '^'"  *°  ^^  ^^^"^  several  times, 
W  fl^T  ^^^  "'^"  '°^^'^  ''^  °f  the  virtuous  feel! 
h!t  h  J  f  k'*  act^on-they  had  never  let  him  know 
that  he  had  brought  home,  not,  as  he  imagined  a 
lunatic,  but  merely  a  philosopher.  "aginea,  a 

It  had  been  somewhat  of  a  quiet  shock  to  him  to  find 
Mr.  Stone  close  to  the  doorway  when  he  entered 
Biancas  studio  that  afternoon;  for  though  he  had 
seen  hmi  since  the  encounter  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  knew  that  he  was  writing  a  book,  he  still  felt  that 
he  was  not  quite  tho  sort  of  old  man  that  one  ought  to 
meet  about.  He  had  at  once  begun  to  tcil  him  of 
the  hanging  of  the  Shoreditch  murderer,  as  recorded 
m  the  e..enmg  papers.  Mr.  Stone's  reception  of  that 
news  had  stiU  further  confirmed  his  original  vie,^ 
When  aU  the  guests  were  gone-with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Dallison  and   Miss  DaUison, 
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•  that  awfuUy  pretty  girl,'  and  the  young  man  '  who 
was  always  hangin"  about  her  '—he  had  approached 
his  hostess  for  some  quiet  talk.  She  stood  listening 
to  him.  very  well  bred,  with  just  that  habitual  spice  of 
mockery  in  her  smile,  which  to  Mr.  Purccy's  eyes  made 

her  'a  very  strikin'-lookin'  woman,  but  rather ' 

There  he  would  stop,  for  it  requiied  a  greater  psycholo- 
gist than  he  to  describe  a  secret  disharmony  which  a 
httle  marred  her  beauty.  Due  to  some  too  violent 
cross  of  blood,  to  an  environment  too  unsuited,  to 
what  not— it  was  branded  on  her.  Those  who  knew 
Bianca  Dallison  better  than  Mr.  Purcey  were  but  too 
weU  aware  of  this  fugitive,  proud  spirit  permeating 
one  whose  beauty  would  otherwise  have  passed  un- 
questioned. 

She  was  a  little  taller  than  Cecilia,  her  figure  rather 
fuller  and  more  graceful,  her  hair  darker,  her  eyes, 
too,  darker  and  more  deeply  set,  her  cheek-bones 
higher,  her  colouring  richer.  That  spirit  of  the  age. 
Disharmony,  must  have  presided  when  a  child  so 
vivid  and  dark-coloured  was  christened  Bianca. 

Mr.  Purcey,  however,  was  not  a  man  who  allowed 
the  finest  shades  of  feeling  to  interfere  with  his  enjoy- 
ments. She  was  a  'strikin'-lookin'  woman,'  and 
there  was,  thanks  to  Harpignies,  a  link  between  them. 
'Your  father  and  I,  Mrs.  Dallison,  can't  quite 
understand  each  other,'  he  began.  'Our  views  of 
life  don't  seem  to  hit  it  off  exactly.' 

'  ReaUy,'  murmured  Bianca  ;  '  I  should  have  thought 
that  you'd  have  got  on  so  well.' 

He's  a  little  bit  too— er— scriptural  for  me,  per- 
haps," said  Mr.  Purcey,  with  some  delicacy. 
_   'Did  we  never  tell  you,'  Bianca  answered  softly, 
that   my  father  was  a  ratb-ir  weU-known  man  of 
science  before  his  illness  ?' 
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•  Ah  !•  replied  Mr.  Purcey,  a  little  puzzled  •  '  tbit 
of  course.    D  vou  know    nt  oii  •        '        "' 

DallisoT,    T  Xil\r?   '        ^  y*"""  pictures,  Mis. 
JJalhson,  I  think  that  one  you  call  "  The  Shado^' 

hai  LTvf  M^^r'-    ""^^  ^  sometWng  attit 
that  gets  hold  of  you.    That  was  the  original   wL't 

awf^S^dSr  P-— tivetrtran^ 

vnnMi  ^"^^  ^"^  "^^^  *°  P^*  ^tl*  it.'  he  said,  '  I  hooe 
you  11  give  me  a  chance.    I  mean  it'd  be  a  ple^^ 

slTday'- ^^  ''■    '  '""^  ''^  '^  -^^^  ^  lot^fr^ 

suS?fhtrar^.S"^Z.^^JrS 
T^L:^:^:^^^^    ShakiXds-^ 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  his  back  a 
S'S5\r."^-    ^^-^-^-dbya'sntce! 

'We'll  smoke  Stevie,  if  Cis  doesn't  mind.' 

,n„,,c?  ?,     f''°''  P'^'=^^  ^  «garette  between  his 
mov^tacheless  hps,  always  rather  screwed  up.  Td  ready 

liHiftT''  ''^  f^*^-    '^^  ^"«n<J  Purvey  becomes  a 
atur^rhim"^^  "^"^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  -^"'^  °*  Ph^^a 

'  Pi!f  f"^  ^^""''^  ^^"°^>'  Jnurmured  Hilary 
A  bit  heavy,  surely!'    Stephen  Dallison's  face 

ttr's^'H^  "•'  r°"'  "^  "°*  -uch"lLt^' 
DTotners.    His  eyes,   though  not  unkind,  were  far 

Letting  a  pufi  of  smoke  escape,  he  added  : 
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'  Now,  that's  the  sort  of  man  to  give  you  a  good 
sound  opinion.    You  should  have  asked  him,  Cis." 

Cecilia  answered  with  a  frown  : 

'  Don't  chaff,  Stephen  ;  I'm  perfectly  serious  about 
Mrs.  Hughs.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  for  the  good  woman, 
my  dear.  One  can't  interfere  in  these  domestic 
matters.' 

'  But  it  seems  dreadful  that  we  who  employ  her 
should  be  able  to  do  nothing  for  her.  Don't  you 
think  so,  B.  ?' 

'  I  suppose  we  could  do  something  for  her  if  we  wanted 
to  badly  enough.' 

Bianca's  voice,  which  had  the  self-distrustful  ring  of 
modem  music,  suited  her  personality. 

A  glance  passed  between  Stephen  and  his  wife. 

'  That's  B.  all  over  I'  it  seemed  to  say. 

'  Hound  Street,  where  they  live,  is  a  horrid  place.' 

It  was  Thyme  who  spoke,  and  everybody  lookeH 
round  at  her. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?'  asked  Cecilia. 

'  I  went  to  see.' 

•  With  whom  ?'  ;  ■ 

•  Martin.' 

I'm  lips  of  the  young  man  whose  name  she  men- 
tioned curled  sarcastically. 

-  ilary  asked  gently  : 

'  Well,  my  dear,  what  did  you  see  ?' 

'  Most  of  the  doors  are  open ' 

Bianca  murmured  :  '  That  doesn't  tell  us  much.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Martin  suddenly,  in  a  deep 
bass  voice,  '  it  teUs  you  everything.    Go  on.' 

•  The  Hughs  live  on  the  top  floor  at  No.  i.  It's  the 
best  house  in  the  street.  On  the  ground-floor  are  some 
people  caUed   Budgen ;   he's  a  labourer,   and   she's 
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^  Yes,  I  know,'  Cecilia  muttered. 

cou^e,  to  your  little  model  AumB'  ""  ''''  "' 

i)he  IS  not  my  model  now.' 

Thyme  proceeded  with  her  report.  °' 

Her  room's  much  the  hp«t  ;„  th^  u 

'  Why  not  ?' 

^  So  Hughs  iU-treats  her  ?'  said  Hilary 

wh.f',  s.i/rco'rTdti-r  "■«•• 

details.'  •   ^  ''°"*  "^ow  any 
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Out  of  the  sUence  that  fonowed  Thvm  '-  dear  voice 
was  heard  sa5dng : 

'  She  can't  get  a  divorce  ;  she  co  A6  get  a  »  ■  ara- 
tion.  ° 

Cecilia  rose  uneasily.  These  words  concreted  sud- 
denly a  wealth  of  half-acknowledged  doubts  about  her 
httie  daughter.  This  came  of  letting  her  hear  people 
talk  and  go  about  with  Martin  !  She  might  even  have 
been  hstening  to  her  grandfather-such  a  thought 
was  most  disturbing.  And,  afraid,  on  the  one  hand  of 
gamsaymg  the  liberty  of  speech,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
seeming  to  approve  her  daughter's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  she  looked  at  her  husband. 

But  Stephen  did  not  speak,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that 
to  pursue  the  subject  would  be  either  to  court  an 
ethical  even  an  abstract,  disquisition,  and  this  o,ie 
aid  not  do  in  anybody's  presence,  much  less  one's  wife 
and  daughter's  ;  or  to  touch  on  sordid  facts  of  doubt- 
im  character,  which  was  equaUy  distasteful  in  the 
circumstances.  He,  too,  however,  was  uneasy  that 
rhyme  should  know  so  much. 

The  dusk  was  gathering  outside;  the  fire  threw  a 
flickermg  light,  fitfuUy  outlining  their  figures,  making 
those  faces,  so  familiar  to  each  other,  a  Uttle  mys- 
terious. ■' 

At  last  Stephen  broke  the  silence.  '  Of  course  I'm 
very  sorry  for  her,  but  you'd  better  let  it  alone— you 
cant  tell  with  that  sort  of  people;  you  never  can 
make  out  what  they  want-it's  safer  not  to  meddle. 
At  aU  events,  it's  a  matter  for  a  Society  to  look  into 
nrst ! 

Cecilia  answered  :  '  But  she's  on  my  conscience. 
Stephen. 

They're  all  on  my  conscience,'  muttered  Hilary 
Bianca  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time:  then. 
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mS?  *°  ^"  °^P>»«^'  said :  '  What  do  you  say. 

The  young  man,  whose  face  was  stained  by  the  fire- 
light  the  colour  of  pale  cheese,  made  no  answer 

But  suddenly  through  the  stiUness  came  a  voice  • 
I  have  thought  of  something.' 

Everyone  turned  round.  Mr.  Stone  was  seen 
emergmg  from  behind  '  The  Shadow  ';  his  frail  figure 
m  Its  grey  tweeds,  his  silvery  hair  and  beard,  wei« 
outUned  sharply  against  the  wall. 

'  Why,  Father,'  Cecilia  said,  '  we  didn't  know  that 
you  were  here  !' 

Mr.  Stone  looked  round  bewildered ;  it  seemed  as  if 
ne,  too,  had  been  igporant  of  that  fact. 

'  What  is  it  that  you've  thought  of  ?' 

The  fireUght  leaped  suddenly  on  to  Mr.  Stone's  thin 
yellow  hand. 

•  Each  of  us,'  he  said, '  has  a  shadow  in  those  places— 
m  those  streets.' 

There  was  a  vague  rustUng,  as  of  people  not  taking 
a  remark  too  seriously,  and  the  sound  of  a  closing 


CHAPTER  III 

Hilary's  brown  study 

'  What  do  you  really  think,  Uncle  Hilary  ?' 

Turning  at  his  writing-table  to  look  at  the  face  of  his 
young  niece,  Hilary  DalUson  answered  : 

•  My  dear,  we  have  had  the  same  state  of  affairs  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  There  is  no  chemical 
process,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  does  not 
make  waste  products.    What  your  grandfather  caUs  our 

shadows  •'  are  the  waste  products  of  the  social  process. 
That  there  is  a  submerged  tenth  is  as  certain  as  that 
there  is  an  emerged  fiftieth  like  ourselves  ;  exactly  who 
theyare  and  how  they  come,  whether  theycan  ever  be  im- 
provedaway,  is,  I  think,  as  uncertain  as  anything  can  be.' 

The  figure  of  the  girl  seated  in  the  big  armchair  did 
not  stir.  Her  lips  pouted  contemptuously,  a  frown 
wrinkled  her  forehead. 

•  Martin  says  that  a  thing  is  only  impossible  when  we 
think  It  so.' 

'  Faith  and  the  mountain,  I'm  afraid.' 

;niyme's  foot  shot  forth  ;  it  nearly  came  into  contact 
with  Miranda,  the  little  bulldog. 

'  Oh,  duckie  !' 

But  the  little  moonhght  bulldog  backed  away. 

'I  hate  these  slums,  uncle  ;  they're  so  disgusting  1' 

Hilary  leaned  his  face  on  his  thin  hand ;  it  was  his 
characteristic  attitude. 

V 
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•They  are  hateful,   disgusting,  and  heartrending, 
do^  itT  "°*  "^^  *^*  ^'°"^™  ^y  *''*  '*^  '"®*='^' 

'  I  believe  we  simply  make  the  difficulties  ourselves 
by  seemg  them.' 

Hilary  smiled.    '  Does  Martin  say  that  too  >' 
Of  course  he  does.' 

•  Speaking  broadly,'  murmured  Hilary,  '  I  see  only 
one  difficulty— human  nature.' 

Thyme  rose.  '  I  think  it  horrible  to  have  a  low 
opuuon  of  human  nature.' 

•My  dear,'  said  Hilary,  'don't  you  think  perhaps 
that  people  who  have  what  is  called  a  low  opinion  of 
human  nature  are- really  more  tolerant  of  it,  more  in 
love  with  It,  in  fact,  than  those  who,  looking  to  what 
human  nature  might  be,  are  bound  to  hate  what  human 
nature  is. 

The  look  which  Thyme  directed  at  her  uncle's 
amiable  attractive  face,  with  its  pointed  beard,  hiFh 
forehead,  and  peculiar  little  smile,  seemed  to  alam 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  have  an  unnecessarily  low 
opimon  of  me,  my  dear.  I'm  not  one  of  those  people 
who  teU  you  that  everything's  all  right  becausTtiie 
nch  have  their  troubles  as  weU  as  the  poor.  A  certain 
modicum  of  decency  and  comfort  is  obviously  necessary 
to  man  before  we  can  begin  to  do  anything  but  pity 
him_;  but  that  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  to  know  how 
you  re  going  to  insure  him  that  modicum  of  decency 
and  comfort,  does  it  ?' 

Ion  1t-^^  *°*  *°  '^°  '''  *^'*^  ^^""^  • '  '*  "'°"'*  **•*  '"y 

•  My  dear, '  said  Hilary, '  think  of  Mr.  Purcey  I    What 

proportion  of  the  upper  classes  do  you  imagine  is  even 

conscious  of  that  necessity  ?    We.  who  hav»-  got  wK.at  1 
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caU  the  social  conscience,  rise  from  the  platform  of 
Mr.  Purcey ;  we're  just  a  gang  of  a  few  thousands  to 
Mr.  Purcey  s  tens  of  thousands,  and  how  many  even  of 
us  are  prepared,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  fitted,  to  act 
on  our  consciousness  ?  In  spite  of  your  grandfather's 
Ideas,  Im  afraid  we're  aU  too  much  divided  into 
classes  ;  man  acts,  and  always  has  acted,  in  classes.' 

Oh— classes !'  answered  Thyme—'  that's  the  old 
superstition,  uncle.' 

'  Is  it  ?  I  thought  one's  class,  perhaps,  was  only 
oneself  exaggerated-not  to  be  shaken  off.  For  in- 
stance, what  are  you  and  I,  with  our  particular  preiu- 
dices,  gomg  to  do  ?'  '^    ' 

Thyme  gave  him  the  cruel  look  of  youth,  which 
seemed  to  say  :  '  You  are  my  very  good  uncle,  and  a 
dear  ;  but  you  are  more  than  twice  my  age  That  I 
thmk,  is  conclusive !'  o  . 

'  Has  something  been  settled  about  Mrs.  Hughs  '' 
she  asked  abruptly. 
'  What  does  your  father  say  this  morning  ?' 
Thyme  picked  up  her  portfolio  of  drawings,  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 

'  Father's  hopeless.  He  hasn't  an  idea  beyond  re- 
ferring her  to  the  S.P.B.' 

She  was  gone  ;  and  Hilary,  with  a  sigh,  took  his  pen 
up,  but  he  wrote  nothing  down.  ... 

Hilary  and  Stephen  DaUison  were  grandsons  of  that 
Canon  Dallison,  well  known  as  friend,  and  sometime 
adviser,  of  a  certain  Victorian  novelist.  The  Canon 
who  came  of  an  old  Oxfordshire  family,  which  for  thre^ 
hundred  years  at  least  had  served  the  Church  or  State 
vras  hunself  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  '  Socratic 
Dialogues.'  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  son-a  perma- 
nent official  in  the  Foreign  Office-if  not  his  literary 
talent,  the  tradition  .at  all  events  of  culture.    This 
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tradition  had  in  turn  been  handed  on  to  Hilary  and 
Stephen.  ' 

Educated  at  a  pubUc  school  and  Cambridge,  blessed 

'"*.^"P!*^"''  ^^°'^^-  "°*  ^^S«-  independent  incomes 
and  brought  up  never  to  allude  to  money  if  it  could 
possibly  be  helped,  the  two  young  men  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  mmt  with  something  of  the  same  outward 
stamp  on  them.    Both  were  kindly,  both  fond  of  open- 
air  pursuits,  and  neither  of  them  lazy.    Both ,  too  were 
very  civilized,  with  that  bone-deep  decency,  that  disUke 
of  violence,  nowhere  so  prevalent  as  in  the  upper  classes 
of  a  country  whose  settled  institutions  are  as  old  as  its 
roads,  or  the  walls  thp.t  insulate  its  parks.    But  as 
time  went  -.,  ihe  one  great  quaUty  which  heredity  and 
education,  environment  and  means,  had  bred  in  both 
of  them-self-consciousness-acted     in     these     two 
brothers  very  differently.    To  Stephen  it  was  pre- 
servative  keeping  him,  as  it  were,  in  ice  throughout 
hot-weather  seasons,  enaWing  him  to  know  exactly 
when  he  was  m  danger  of  decomposition,  so  that  he 
might  nip  the  process  in  the  bud  ;  it  was  with  him  a 
healthy,  perhaps  slightly  chemical,  ingredient,  binding 
his  component  parts,  causing  them  to  work  together 
safely,  homogeneously.    In    Hilary  the  effect  seemed 
to  have  been  otherwise;  hke  some  slow  and  subtle 
poison,    this    great    quality,    self-consciousness,    had 
soaked  his  system  through  and  through  ;  permeated 
every  cranny  of  his  spirit,  so  that  to  think  a  definite 
thought,  or  do  a  definite  deed,  was  obviously  becoming 
difficult  to  him.    It  took  in  the  main  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  gentle  desiccating  humour. 

'  It's  a  remarkable  thing,'  he  had  one  day  said  to 
btephen,  that  by  the  process  of  assimilating  httle  bits 
of  chopped-up  cattle  one  should  be  able  to  form  the 
speculation  of  how  remarkable  a  thing  it  is  ' 
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Stephen  had  paused  a  second  before  answering— thev 
were  lunching  off  roast  beef  in  the  Law  Court^he 
had  then  said  : 

'You're  surely  not  going  to  e-chew  the  higher 
mammals,  like  our  respected  father-in-law  ?' 

'On  the  contrary,'  said  Hilary,  '  to  chew  them  •  but 
It  «  remarkable,  for  aU  that ;  you  missed  my  point  ' 

It  was  clear  that  a  man  who  could  see  anything 
remarkable  in  such  a  thing  was  far  gone,  and  Stephen 
had  murmured  :  *^ 

'My  dear  old  chap,  you're  getting  too  introspective  ' 
HUary,  having  given  his  brother  the  pecuUar  retiring 
smile,  which  seemed  not  only  to  say,  *  Don't  let  me 
bore  you,'  but  also, '  WeU,  perhaps  you  hai  better  wait 
outside,  the  conversation  closed. 

That  smile  of  Hilary's,  which  jibbed  away  from 
thmgs,  though  disconcerting  and  apt  to  put  an  end  to 
intercourse,  was  natural  enough.    A  sensitive  man,  who 
had  passed  his  life  amongst  cultivated  people  in  the 
makmg  of  books,  guarded  from  real  wants  by  modest 
not  vulgar,  affluence,  had  not  reached  the  age  of  forty- 
two  without  finding  his  delicacy  sharpened  to  the  point 
of  fastidiousness.    Even  his  dog  could  see  the  sort  of 
man  he   was.    She  knew   that  he   would   take   no 
liberties,  either  with  her  ears  or  with  her  tail.    She 
knew  that  he  would  never  hold  her  mouth  ajar,  and 
watch  her  teeth,  as  some  men  do  ;  that  when  she  was 
lying  on  her  back  he  would  gently  rub  her  chest  without 
giving  her  the  feeling  that  she  was  doing  wrong   as 
women  will ;  ^d  if  she  sat.  as  she  was  iittmg  now 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  study  fire,  he  would  never' 
she  knew  even  from  afar,  prevent  her  thinking  of  the 
nothing  she  loved  to  think  on. 

In  his  study,  which  smelt  of  a  special  mild  tobacco 
warranted  to  suit  the  nerves  of  any  literary  man.  there 
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was  a  bust  of  Socrates,  which  always  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  attraction  for  its  owner.  He  had  once  de- 
scribed to  a  fellow-writer  the  impression  produced  on 
him  by  that  plaster  face,  so  capaciously  ugly,  as  though 
comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life,  sharing  all 
man's  gluttony  and  lust,  his  violence  and  rapacity,  but 
sharing  also  his  strivings  toward  love  and  reason  and 
serenity. 

'  He's  telling  us,"  said  Hilary, '  to  drink  deep,  to  dive 
down  and  live  with  mermaids,  to  lie  out  on  the  hills 
under  the  sun,  to  sweat  with  helots,  to  know  all  things 
and  all  men.  No  seat,  he  says,  among  the  Wise,  unless 
we've  been  through  it  all,  before  we  climb  !  That's 
how  he  strikes  me— not  too  cheering  for  people  of  our 
sort !' 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  bust  Hilary  rested  his  fore- 
head on  his  hand.  In  front  of  him  were  three  open 
books  and  a  pile  of  manuscript,  and  pushed  to  one  side 
a  littL  sheaf  of  pieces  of  green-white  paper,  press- 
cuttings  of  his  latest  book. 

The  exact  position  occupied  by  his  work  in  the  life 
of  such  a  man  is  not  too  easy  to  define.  He  earned  an 
income  by  it,  but  he  was  not  dependent  on  that  income. 
As  poet,  critic,  writer  of  essays,  he  had  made  himself  a 
certain  name— not  a  great  name,  but  enough  to  swear 
by.  Whether  his  fastidiousness  could  have  stood  the 
conditions  of  literary  existence  without  private  means 
was  now  and  then  debated  by  his  friends;  it  could 
probably  have  done  so  better  than  was  supposed,  for 
he  sometimes  startled  those  who  set  him  down  as  a 
dilettante  by  a  homy  way  of  retiring  into  his  shell  for 
the  finish  of  a  piece  of  work. 

Try  as  he  would  that  morning  to  keep  his  thoughts 
concentrated  on  his  literary  labour,  they  wandered  to 
his  conversation  with  his  niece  and  to  the  discussion 
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on  Mrs.  Huj,hs,  the  family  seamstress;  in  his  wife's 
studao  the  ^y  before.    Stephen  had  ling  red  behind 
CecUia  and  Thyme  when  they  went  away  after  dinner 
to  dehver  a  last  counsel  to  his  brother  at  the  garden 
gate.  ■* 

'  Never  meddle  between  man  and  wife—you  know 
what  the  lower  classes  are  !' 

And  across  the  dark  garden  he  had  looked  back 
towards  the  house.  One  room  on  the  ground-floor 
alone  was  hghted.  Through  its  open  window  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Mr.  Stone  could  be  seen  close  to  a 
smaU  green  reading-lamp.  Stephen  shook  his  head 
murmurmg :  ' 

'But,  I  say,  our  old  friend,  eh?  "  Ii,  those 
places-in  those  streets  !"  It's  worse  than  simple 
crankmess— the  poor  old  chap  is  gettmg  almost-—' 
And,  touching  his  forehead  Ughtly  with  two  fingers 
he  had  humed  off  with  the  ever-springy  step  of  one 
whose  regularity  habitually  controls  his  imagination 

Pausing  a  mmute  amongst  the  bushes,  Hilary  too 
had  looked  at  the  hghted  window  thai  ;,roke  the  dark 
front  of  his  house,  and  his  httle  moonhght  bulldoe 
peermg  round  his  legs,  had  gazed  up  also.  Mr.  Stone 
was  still  standing,  pen  in  hand,  presumably  deep  in 
thought.  His  silvered  head  and  beard  moved  shghtlv 
to  the  efforts  of  his  brain.  He  came  over  to  the 
window,  and,  evidently  not  seeing  his  son-in-law 
faced  out  into  the  night. 

In  that  darkness  were  aU  the  shapes  and  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  London  night  in  spring  :  the  trees  in  dark 
bloom ;  the  wan  yeUow  of  the  gas-lamps,  pale  emblems 
Of  the  self-consciousness  of  towns;  the  clustered 
shades  of  the  tiny  leaves,  spilled,  purple,  on  the  surface 
of  the  road,  hke  bunches  of  black  grapes  squeezed  down 
mto  the  earth  by  the  feet  of  the  passers-by.    There, 
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too,  were  shapes  of  men  and  women  hurrying  home 
and  the  great  blocked  shapes  of  the  houses  where  they 
hved  A  halo  hovered  above  the  City-a  high  haze 
of  yeUow  hght,  dimming  the  stars.  The  black,  slow 
ngure  of  a  pohceman  moved  noiselessly  alone  the 
raihngs  opposite.  ^        ^ 

From  then  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  would  make 
himself  «,me  cocoa  on  a  little  siirit-lamp,  the  writer 
of  the    Book  of  Umversal  Brotherhood  '  would  alter- 

"''^\^lT*^  ^^  *^"*  P°'*"^  ^''°^«  ^»«  manuscript 
and  his  blank  consideration  of  the  night 

wS.  fJl'^'.^i^c'y  '^'  ^^"^  *°  his  "reflections 
beneath  the  bust  of  Socrates. 

streft^r  °*  "^  ^^  *  ^^^""^  '"  ^"^"^  places-in  those 
There  certainly  was  a  virus  iu  that  notion.  One 
must  either  take  it  as  a  jest,  like  Stephen ;  or.  what 
must  one  do  ?  How  far  was  it  one's  business  to  identify 
oneself  with  other  people,  especially  the  helpless-how 
lar  to  preserve  oneself  intact— »W«ger  viUe  >  HUarv 
was  no  young  person,  Uke  his  niece  or  Martin,  to  whom 
everythmg  seemed  simple  ;  nor  was  he  an  old  person 
like  their  grandfather,  for  whom  Ufe  had  lost  its%om- 
plications. 

And,  very  conscious  of  his  natural  disabihties  for 
a  decision  on  a  hke,  or  indeed  on  any,  subject  except 
perhaps,  a  point  of  Uteraij-  technique,  he  got  up 
from  his  wnting-table,  and,  taking  his  little  buUdog 
went  out.  His  intention  was  to  visit  Mrs.  Hughs  in 
Hound  Street,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of 
thmp.  But  he  had  another  reason,  too,  for  wishing  to 
go  there.  ...  ° 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  LITTLE  MODEL 

When  in  the  preceding  autumn  Bianca  began  her 
picture  caUed;  The  Shadow,'  nobody  was  more  sur- 
prised than  Hilary  that  she  asked  him  to  find  her  a 
model  for  the  figure.  Not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
picture,  nor  havmg  been  for  many  years— perhaos 
Kd"^'^'"^*^  ^*°  ^^^  workings  of  his  wife'fspirit. 
*  Why  don't  you  ask  Thyme  to  sit  for  you  ?' 
Bianca  answ<:red :  '  She's  not  the  type  at  aU— too 
matter-of-fact.  Besides,  I  don't  want  a  lady  •  the 
figure's  to  be  half  draped.'  ^' 

Hilarj.-  smiled. 

Bianca  knew  quite  well  that  he  was  smiling  at  this 
distmction   between  ladies   and   other   women,   and 
understood  that  he  was  smiling,  not  so  much  at  her, 
but  at  hmiself ,  for  secretly  agreeing  with  the  distinction 
she  had  made. 
And  suddenly  she  smiled  too. 
There  was  the  whole  history  of  their  married  life  in 
those  two  smiles.    They  meant  so  much  :  so  many 
ttousand   hours  of  suppressed   irritation,   so   many 
baffled  longings  and  earnest  efforts  to   brine  their 
natures    together.    They   were    the    supreme,    quiet 
evidence  of  the  divergence  of  two  lives— that  slow 
diverir^nr^  wliich  had  been  far  from  hpinc  wilful  and 
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^  the  more  hopeless  in  that  it  had  been  so  gradual 
and  so  gentle.    They  had  never  leaUy  had  a  Se? 

Siel  *?lf' *r.^  "T  "'  "^^^«'-  but  tlSTad 
smiled  They  had  smiled  so  often  through  so  manv 
yea^  that  no  two  people  in  the  world  could  v^iy  "u 

the  revelation  even  to  themselves  of  the  tragedy  of 

S^tht       f  •."  '^  ""''^  '^''  ^^i'^r  could 
help  those  smiles,  which  were  not  intended  to  wound 
but  came  on  their  faces  as  naturaUy  as  mooi^ghSs 
on  water,  out  of  their  inimically  constituted  solds. 

Hilary  spent  two  afternoons  among  his  artist  friends 
trymg  by  means  of  the  indications  he  had  gathered' 

at  last     Her  name.  Barton,  and  address  had  been 
given  Inm  by  a  painter  of  still  life,  caUed  French 

She  s  never  sat  to  me,'  he  said;  'my  sister  dis- 
covered her  in  the  West  Country  somewL  e     Sht's 
got  a  story  of  some  sort.    I  don't  know  what.    She 
came  up  about  three  months  ago,  I  think  • 
_  She's  not  sitting  to  your  sister  now  ?'  Hilary  asked 
No     said  the  painter  of  still  life;  '  my  sister's 
mamed  and  gone  out  to  India.    I  don't  kn^whether 
she  d  sit  for  the  half-draped,  but  I  should  thtk  t 
She  U  have  to,  sooner  or  later  ;  she  may  as  weU  beri^ 
especiaUy  as  your  wife's  a  woman.    There's  a  S' 
thing  about  her  that's  attractive-you  St  t^  W!' 
And  with  these-  words  he  resumed  L  Stm^of  stii 
hfe  which  he  had  broken  off  to  talk  to  Hilary 

Hdary  had  written  to  this  girl  to  come  and  see  him. 
She  had  come  just  before  dinner  the  same  day 

He  found  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  his  studv 
not  danng.  as  it  seemed,  to  go  near  the  furmW  1"^' 

Z^   L^^  ^"^  ''*""  "S***'  h«  ''°^^  hardly  se;  S      ■ 
face.    She  was  resting  a  foot,  very  patient,  very  stiS 
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?n^°Si"'^K'*l'*'  *"  '"■"'^^P^  "»««''  ^d  «  blue, 
green   tem-o -shanter   cap.     HUaiy   turned   up   the 

K;  i^'  "^v,*  '•""'*  "**^*'  ^^"^  ^th  broad  dieek- 
bones  flower-blue  eyes,  short  lamp-black  lashes,  and 
ahghtly  parted  hps.    It  was  difficult  to  judge  of  her 

^1^  ^""^  "'^  '''°'^'''  ""*  ^«  ^^  neither   hor 
nor  taU  ;  her  neck  was  white  and  weU  set  on,  her  hair 
pale  brown  and  abundant.    Hilary  noted  tha    h^r 
chm,  though  not  receding,  was  toi  soft  and  smi 
but  what  he  noted  chiefly  was  her  look  of  patienTS: 
pectancy.  as  though  beyond  the  present  she  were 

il  fh ;  i^  ^^'l""*  ^"^  ^«""  *^«  p^ter  of  still 

il  K.  ^  "^^  ^"■°"  **^  '^"""t'y.  he  would  have 
thought  her  a  town-bred  girl,  she  looked  so  pX. 
Her  appearance,  at  aU  events,  was  not '  too  matter-of- 
lact.  Her  speech,  however,  with  its  slight  West- 
Country  burr,  was  matter-of-fact  enough,  concerned 
ent.r,t„  ^th  how  long  she  would  have  to  sh,  and  t^e 
pay  ojie  was  to  get  for  it.  In  the  middle  of  their  con- 
versation she  sank  down  on  the  floor,  and  Hilary  was 
dnven  to  restore  her  with  biscuits  and  Uqueur,  which 
mhrshastehetookforbrandy.  It  seemed  she  had  nS 
eaten  smce  her  breakfast  the  day  before,which  had  con- 
suted  of  a  cup  of  tea.  In  answer  to  his  remonstrance, 
she  made  this  matter-of-fact  remark  : 

'  If  you  haven't  money,  you  can't  buy  things 
There  s  no  one  I  can  ask  up  here  ;  I'm  a  stranger.'    '  ' 

^  Then  you  haven't  been  getting  work  ?' 
No,'  the  little  model  answered  sullenly ;  '  I  don't 

11"  J°  '41  "f.™"'*  °^  ^^"^  ^^t  me  to  till  I'm 
obliged.  TTie  b  ood  rushed  up  in  her  face  with  startling 
vividness,  then  left  it  white  again  ^ 

al^^j!^  '^°'^^'  ™^'   '^^^  ^^  had  experience 
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Both  he  and  his  wife  were  accessible  to  cases  of  dis- 
toess.  but  the  nature  of  xheir  charity  was  difierent 
S?  ''^^'=°'^t;^t«'naUy  unable  to  refuse  his  aid  to 
anythmg  that  held  out  a  hand  for  it.    Bianca  (whoM 
soaology  was  sounder),  while  alfinning  that  <LS 

^,  M  °'^;,  ^r  ^/  P'°P^''y  constituted  State  no  one 
should  need  help,  referred  her  cases,  hke  Stephen,  to  the 

mthiL  "  T  '^'"'"*'°"  "'  ^^^^S''  which  took 
much  tune  and  many  pains  to  ascertain  the  worst 

But  m  this  case  what  was  of  importance  was  that  the 

poor  girl  should  have  a  meal,  and  after  that  to  find  out 

If  she  were  hving  in  a  decent  house;  and  since  she 

LTef  A^d*  '°  "t  ''  "«'"™*'''^  ^"  --"hSe 
better.    And  as  m  chanty  it  is  always  weU  to  kill  two 

tods  with  one  expenditure  of  force,  it  was  found  that 

Mre.  Hughs,  the  seamstress,  had  a  single  room  to  let 

unfurnished,  and  would  be  more  than  glad  of  four  shil- 

hngs.  or  even  three  and  six,  a  week  for  it.    Furniture 

stand,  table,  and  chest  of  drawers  ;  a  carpet    two 

chaire  and  certain  things  to  cook  with  ;  some^f 'th^ 

^d  photographs  and  prints  that  hide  in  cupboards. 

and  a  pecuhar  httle  clock,  which  frequently  fo«ot  the 

time  of  day.    M  these  and  some  ekmentarylSdes 

wh^r.'"*'*.'?*  'T^ '"  * ""'«  ^^'  with  three  fenu, 
whose  tune  had  nearly  come,  and  a  piece  of  the  plant 

caUed  honesty.'  Soon  after  this  she  came  to  'sit.' 
She  was  a  very  quiet  and  passive  little  model,  and  was 
not  required  o  pose  half -draped.  Bianca  having  decided 
S.fr  f '/  ^l  ^^'"^"'^  '  ^^  •^tt"  represented 

,n.^  l!!?  '*  ""^^  '''''^°'"'  ^'^^^  "  <=«"«  to  painting 
undothed  people,  she  felt  a  sort  of  physical  aversion         " 

Hilary,  who  was  curious,  as  a  man  naturally  would  be 
about  anyone  who  had  fainted  from  hunger  at  his  feet! 
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came  every  now  and  then  to  see,  and  would  sit  watch- 
ing this  Uttle  half-starved  girl  with  kindly  and  screwed- 
up  eyes.    About  his  personaUty  there  was  aU  the 
evident  of  that  saying  current  among  those  who  knew 
nun  :    Hilary  would  walk  a  mile  sooner  than  tread  on 
an  ant.     The  little  model,  from  the  moment  when  he 
poured  hqueur  between  her  teeth,  seemed  to  feel  he 
had  a  claim  on  her,  for  she  reserved  her  small,  matter- 
of-fact  confessions  for  his  ears.    She  made  them  in  the 
garden,  commg  in  or  going  out ;  or  outside,  and,  now 
and  then,  inside  his  study,  like  a  child  who  comes  and 
shows  you  a  sore  finger.    Thus,  quite  suddenly  •  '  I've 
four  shiUings  left  over  this  week,  Mr.  Dallison,'  or, '  Old 
Mr  Cr^d  s  gone  to  the  hospital  to-day,  Mr.  DaUison.' 
Her  face  soon  became  less  bloodless  than  on  that 
first  evening,  but  it  was  stiU  pale,  inclined  to  colour  in 
wrong  places  on  cold  days,  with  little  blue  veins  about 
the  temples  and  shadows  under  the  eyes.    The  hps 
were  stiU  always  a  trifle  parted,  and  she  still  seemed 
to  be  lookmg  out  for  what  was  coming,  like  a  little 
Madonna,  or  Venus,  in  a  Botticelli  picture.    This  look 
of  hers,  coupled  with  the  matter-of-factness  of  her 
speech,  gave  its  flavour  to  her  personality. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  picture  was  on  view  to  Mr 
Pwaxy.  who  had  chanced  to  '  give  his  car  a  run.'  and  to 
other  connoisseurs.  Bianca  had  invited  her  model  to 
be  present  at  this  function,  intending  to  get  her  work. 
But.  shppmg  at  once  into  a  comer,  the  girl  had  stood 
as  far  as  possible  behind  a  canvas.  People,  seeing  her 
standing  there  and  noting  her  likeness  to  the  picture, 
looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  and  passed  on.  murmuring 
that  she  was  an  interesting  type.  They  did  not  talk 
to  her  either  because  they  were  afraid  she  could  not 
taUc  of  the  thmgs  they  could  talk  of,  or  that  they  could 
not  talk  of  the  things  she  could  talk  of,  or  because 
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n-iv       .        P'y*     **s,   Mr.  Dallison,    or  '  Nn    nr, 

Dallison,' as  the  case  might  be.  '  ^• 

Seeing  him  tetum  from  one  of  these  little  visits  an  Arf 

tmt  m  eyes  and  cheeks,  as  of  the  fat  inTurtle!^p 

JI^'J        '  "^fy  °^  """'^^"K  *>«  had  been  different 

S  tholh''P'°''1'^  ^  ^'^  *"s'>«y  inconve^eS  wS" 
as  though  seemg  but  one  thing  in  the  whole  w^rM 

.hJ       ^"^  ^'^''^  ^y  y°"«elf?'  he  had  Mid      'T 
shall  come  and  see  you  ■  ^ 

he   tathr^to   ,?"™""'»'y  »""  ■»•»  r   •  Y„  1.1,, 


-iCiA^ 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  COMEDY  BEGINS 

sXllorlJ^tL'^^.r';'^  -— liJ^e  an  .en-a 
of  real  abilitv    hf  ^,  !^  ^  ^°''  *''™«-    ^n  Irishman 

hoped  to  serve  Arf    +„  i,    "^^T^"  "^^ro.    He  had 

ha^ng  one  d";  MM   J^Jl  ^"^?  P"^  =  "ut. 
tn  1*™!  ;„  temperament  out  of  hand 

chastised  hefwherrhe™-  m^Tri"":  T  '""^^^ 

rancour,  meet  for  ™>«  ,-j  •    ^  •  "^'"^'^y-    A  man  of 
W«  >.  J  7    ^   P  ^'  *"'^'  ™  his  cups,  contented 

which  had  made  him  feel  the  ZlH  ,  *''*'  ^^ 
had  nearly  aU  eva  AS.  tdTe  w^  fiS*  ^'"* 
a  wish  to  drink  a^in     n,  ;7     °*  J^^s  sufienng  from 

girl,  with  ;ert.Kk  p^^e  Sm  thw  "T"  '\''  '"^ 
ought  to  have  belnn^f;i^*    t         ^*  ^""""K  t'^at  she 
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Two  days  later  in  a  daUy  paper,  over  no  signature, 
appeared  this  littie  paragraph  :  '  We  learn  that  "  The 
Shadow,"  painted  by  Bianca  Stone,  who  is  not  generally 
known  to  be  the  wife  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Hilary  Dallison 
will  soon  be  exhibited  at  the  Bencox  GaUeiy.  This 
very  fin-de-siicle  creation,  with  its  unpleasant  subject, 
representing  a  woman  (presumably  of  the  streets) 
standing  beneath  a  gas-lamp,  is  a  somewhat  anaemic 
piece  of  painting.  If  Mr.  DaUison,  who  finds  the  type 
an  mteresting  one,  embodies  her  in  one  of  his  very 
channmg  poems,  we  trust  the  result  will  be  less 
bloodless.' 

The  little  piece  of  green-white  paper  containing  this 
mformation  was  handed  to  Hilary  by  his  wife  at 
breakfast.  The  blood  mounted  slowly  in  his  cheeks 
Bianca's  eyes  fastened  themselves  on  that  flush. 
Whether  or  no— as  philosophers  say— little  things  are 
all  big  with  the  past,  of  whose  chain  they  are  the  latest 
links,  they  frequently  produce  what  apparently  aiti 
great  results. 

The  marital  relations  of  Hilary  and  his  wife,  which 
till  then  had  been  those  of,  at  aU  events,  formal  con- 
jugality, changed  from  that  moment.  After  ten  o'clock 
at  night  their  lives  became  as  separate  as  though  they 
lived  m  different  houses.  And  this  change  came  about 
without  expostulations,  reproach,  or  explanation,  just 
by  the  turning  of  a  key  ;  and  even  this  was  the  merest 
symbol,  employed  once  only,  to  save  the  ungraceful- 
ness  of  words.  Such  a  hint  was  quite  enough  for  a 
man  like  Hilary,  whose  delicacy,  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  peculiar  faculty  of  starting  back  and  retiring  into 
himself,  put  the  need  of  anything  further  out  of  the 
question.  Both  must  have  felt,  too,  that  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  explained.  An  anonymous 
double  entendre  was  not  precisely  evidence  on  which 
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to  found  a  rupture  of  the  marital  tie.  The  trouble 
was  so  much  deeper  than  that-the  throbbing  of  a 
woman  s  wounded  self-esteem,  of  the  feeling  that  she 
was  no  longer  loved,  which  had  long  cried  out  for 
revenge. 

(^e  morning  in  the  middle  of  the  week  after  this 
madent  the  innocent  author  of  it  presented  hereelf 
in  ttlary  s  study,  and,  standing  in  her  peculiar  patient 
attitude,  made  her  little  statements.    As  usual,  they 
were  very  little  ones ;  as  usual,  she  seemed  helpless 
and  suggested  a  child  with  a  sore  finger.    She  had  no 
other  work  ;  she  owed  the  week's  rent ;  she  did  not 
know  what  would  happen  to  her ;  Mrs.  Dallison  did 
not  want  her  any  more ;  she  could  not  teU  what  she 
had  done  !    The  picture  was  finished,  she  knew,  but 
Mrs.  DaUison  had  said  she  was  going  to  paint  her 
agam  m  another  picture.  ... 
Hilary  did  not  reply. 

*  ...  That  old  gentleman,  Mr.— Mr.  Stone,  had 
been  to  see  her.  He  anted  her  to  come  and  copy  out 
his  book  for  two  h  „  a  day,  from  four  to  six,  at  a 
shiUrng  an  hour,  ought  she  to  come,  please  ?  He 
said  his  book  would  take  him  years.' 

Before  answering  her  HUary  stood  for  a  full  minute 
staring  at  the  fire.  The  little  model  stole  a  look  at 
Jum.  He  suddenly  turned  3nd  faced  her.  His  glance 
was  evidently  disconcerting  to  the  giri.  It  was 
indeed,  a  critical  and  dubious  look,  such  as  he  might 
have  bent  on  a  folio  of  doubtful  origin. 

•  Don't  you  think,'  he  said  at  last,  '  that  it  would  be 
mudi  better  for  you  to  go  back  into  the  country  ?' 
TTie  httle  model  shook  her  head  vehemently 
Oh  no  I' 

sort^fUfe**"*  ^^^  ""*  '    This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
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The  girl  stole  another  look  at  him,   then  said 
sullenly : 
'  I  can't  go  back  there.' 

'  What  is  it  ?    Aren't  your  people  nice  to  you  ?' 
She  grew  red. 

•No;  and  I  don't  want  to  go;'  then,  evidently 
seemg  from  HUaiy's  face  that  his  deUcacy  forbade 
his  questioning  her  further,  she  brightened  up,  and 
muimured  :  '  The  old  gentleman  said  it  would  make 
me  mdependent.' 

'  Well,'  repUed  Hilary,  with  a  shrug,  '  you'd  better 
take  his  offer.' 

She  kept  turning  her  face  back  as  she  went  down  the 
path,  as  though  to  show  her  gratitude.  And  presently 
looking  up  from  his  manuscript,  he  saw  her  face  still 
at  the  radings,  peering  through  a  lUac  bush.  Suddenly 
she  skipped,  Uke  a  child  let  out  of  school.  Hilary 
got  up.  perturbed.  The  sight  of  that  skipping  wm 
Uke  the  rays  of  a  lantern  turned  on  the  dark  street  of 
another  human  being's  life.  It  revealed,  as  in  a  flash 
the  loneUness  of  this  chUd,  without  money  and  with- 
out fnends,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  town. 

The  months  of  January,  February,  March  passed, 
and  the  httle  model  came  daUy  to  copy  the  '  Book  of 
Universal  Brotherhood.' 

Mr.  Stone's  room,  for  which  he  insisted  on  paying 
rent,  was  never  entered  by  a  servant.  It  was  on  the 
pound-floor,  and  anyone  passing  the  door  between 
the  hours  of  four  and  six  could  hear  him  dictating 
slowly,  pausing  now  and  then  to  speU  a  word  In 
these  two  hours  it  appeared  to  be  his  custom  to  read 
out,  for  fair  copying,  the  labours  of  the  other  seven. 

At  five  o'clock  there  was  invariably  a  sound  of 
plates  and  cups,  and  out  of  it  the  httl-  model's  voice 
would  nse.  matter-of-fact,  soft,  monotoned,  making 
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little  statements  ;  and  in  turn  Mr.  Stone's,  also  maWnK 
statements  that  clearly  lacked  cohesion  with  those  of  his 
young  friend  On  one  occasion,  the  door  being  open, 
Hdaiy  heard  distmctly  the  Mowing  conversatkn  : 

butler     He's  got  an  ugly  nose.'    (A  pause.) 
fhinv-  S^f  =  '.I^.tho*  days  men  were  absorbed  in 
thmkmg  of  their  individualities.    Their  occupations 
seemed  to  them  important '  ^"pations 

The  Little  Model  :  '  Mr.  Creed  says  his  savings 
were  aU  swaUowed  up  by  illness.'  "vmgs 

Mr.  Stone  :  '—it  was  not  so.' 

The  Little  Model  :  '  Mr.  Creed  says  he  was  always 
brought  up  to  go  to  church.'  ^ 

Mr  Stone  (suddenly) :  'There  has  been  no  church 
worth  gomg  to  since  a.d.  700.' 

The  Little  Model  : '  But  he  doesn't  go  ' 

H^«r*''  *  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^'"""Sh  the  just  open 
door  HUaiy  saw  her  holding  bread-and-butter  ^th 
mky  fingers,  her  lips  a  little  parted,  expecting  the  next 
bite,  and  her  eyes  fixed  curiously  on  Mr.  Stone,  whose 
transparent  hand  held  a  teacup,  and  who^  evel 
were  unmovably  fixed  on  distance 

*hp"  J*^*""^  t^  "  ^P"'  ^^"^  **'•  St°°e,  heralded  by 
the  scent  of  Hams  tweed  and  baked  potatoes  which 
habituaUy  encircled  him,  appeared  at  five  o'clock  in 
Hilary  s  study  doorway. 
'  She  has  not  come,"  he  said. 

Hilaiy  laid  down  his  pen.    It  was  the  first  real 
Spring  day. 

he  £^°"  *^"*  ^°'  "  ^"^  "^^^  "*•  **'•  "^^^^  '■ 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

They  walked  out  into  Kensington  Gardens.  Hilary 
with  his  head  rather  bent  towards  the  ground,  and 
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Mr.  Stone,  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  far  thoughts,  "lightly 
poking  forward  his  silver  beard. 

In  their  favourite  firmaments  the  stare  of  crocuses 
and  daffodils  were  shining.  Ahnost  every  tree  had  its 
pigeon  cooing,  every  bush  its  blackbird  in  full  song. 
And  on  the  paths  were  babies  in  perambiilatore.  These 
were  their  happy  hunting-grounds  and  here  they  came 
each  day  to  watch  from  a  safe  distance  the  little  dirty 
girls  sitting  on  the  grass  nursing  little  dirty  boys,  to 
listen  to  the  ceaseless  chatter  of  these  common  urchins, 
and  learn  to  deal  with  the  great  problem  of  the  lowest 
classes.  They  sat  there  in  their  perambulatore,  think- 
ing and  sucking  indjarubber  tubes.  Dogs  went  before 
them,  and  nursemaids  followed  after. 

The  spirit  of  colour  was  flying  in  the  distant  trees, 
swathing  them  with  brownish-purple  haze  ;  the  sky 
was  safironed  by  dying  sunlight.  It  was  such  a  day 
as  brings  a  longing  to  the  heart,  like  that  which  the 
moon  brings  to  the  hearts  of  children. 
Mr.  Stone  and  Hilary  sat  down  in  the  Broad  Walk. 
•  Ehn-trees !'  said  Mr.  Stone.  '  It  is  not  known  when 
they  assumed  their  present  shape.  They  have  one 
universal  soul.  It  is  the  same  with  man.'  He  ceased, 
and  Hilary  looked  round  uneasily.  They  were  alone 
on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Stone's  voice  rose  again.  'Their  form  and 
balance  is  their  single  soul ;  they  have  preserved  it 
from  century  to  century.  This  is  all  they  hve  for.  In 
those  days  '—his  voice  sank  ;  he  had  plainly  forgotten 
that  he  was  not  alone—'  when  men  had  no  universal 
conceptions,  they  would  have  done  weU  to  look  at  the 
trees.  Instead  of  fostering  a  number  of  little  souls  on 
the  pabulum  of  varying  theories  of  future  life,  they 
should  have  been  concerned  to  improve  their  present 
shapes,  and  thus  to  dignify  man's  single  soul.' 
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•  Elms  were  always  considered  dangerous  trees,  I 
believe,  said  Hilary. 

Mr.  Stone  turned,  and,  seeing  his  son-in-law  beside 
nun,  asked : 

'  You  spoke  to  me,  I  think  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Stone  said  wistfully  : 

'  ShaU  we  walk  ?' 

They  rose  from  the  bench  and  walked  on 
*l,^^^'^^'f**j°''  °^  ^^^  ^^^''  ""'lei's  absence  was 
m^t  ■  ^"^^  *°  ""^  :'  I  had  an  appoint- 

'  More  work  ?' 

'  A  friend  of  Mr.  French." 

'  Yes— who  >' 

'  Mr.  Lennard, 


He's  a  sculptor ;  he's  got  a  studio 


He  wants  me  to  pose  to  him.' 


in  Chelsea. 

'Ahl 

She  stole  a  glance  at  Hilaiy,  and  hung  her  head. 

Hilary  turned  to  the  window.    '  You  know  what 
posmg  to  a  sculptor  means,  of  course  ?' 

The  little  model's  voice  sounded  behind  him,  matter- 

iX  for' ■ "  '■  '  "'  "''  '  ""  '"^*  *^^  ^^^  h«  -- 

HUary  continued  to  stare  through  the  window     '  I 

thought  you  didn't  mean  to  begin  standing  for  the 

'  I  don't  want  to  stay  poor  always.' 
Hilary  turned  round  at  the  str^ge  tone  of  these 
unexpected  words. 

fln^^^^'i"^*"  ^  \'*''^  °^  '"^^'SU  ;  her  pale  cheeks 
flushed;  her  pale,  half-opened  lips  red;  her  eyes  in 
their  setting  of  short  black  lashes,  wide  and  mutinous  • 
her  young  round  bosom  heaving  as  if  she  had  been* 
runmng.  ^^' 


^^^ 
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'  I  don't  want  to  go  on  copying  books  all  my  life  ' 
'  Oh,  very  well.' 

'Mr.  DallisonI  I  didn't  mean  that— I  didn't, 
really  I  I  want  to  do  what  you  tell  me  to  do— I  do  I' ' 
Hilary  stood  contemplating  her  with  the  dubious, 
cntiCiJ  look,  as  though  asking  :  '  What  is  there  behind 
you  ?  Are  you  really  a  genuine  edition,  or  what  ?'  which 
had  so  disconcerted  her  before.  At  last  he  said  :  'You 
must  do  just  as  you  like.    I  never  advise  anybody.' 

'  But  you  don't  want  me  to— I  know  you  don't.    Of 
course,  if  you  don't  want  me  to,  then  it'll  be  a  pleasure 
not  to  !' 
Hilsiry  smiled. 

'  Don't  you  like  copying  for  Mr.  Stone  ?' 
The  little  model  made  a  face.    '  I  Uke  Mr.  Stone- 
he's  such  a  funny  old  gentleman.' 

'That  is  the^eneral  opinion,'  answered  Hilary. 
'  But  Mr.  Stone,  you  know,  thinks  that  we  are  funny.' 
The  little  model  smiled  faintly,  too  ;  the  streak  of 
sunlight  had  slanted  past  her,  and,  standing  there 
behind  its  glamour  and  miUion  floating  specks  of  gold- 
dust,  she  looked  for  the  moment  like  the  young  Shade 
of  Spring,  watching  with  expectancy  for  what  the  year 
would  bring  her. 

With  the  words  '  I  am  ready,'  spoken  from  the  door- 
way, Mr.  Stone  interrupted  further  colloquy.  .  .  . 

But  though  the  girl's  position  in  the  household  had, 
to  all  seeming,  become  established,  now  and  then  some 

little    incident— straws    blowing    down    the    wind 

showed  feelings  at  work  beneath  the  family's  apparent 
fnendliness,  beneath  that  tentative  and  ahnost  apolo- 
getic manner  towards  the  poor  or  helpless,  which  marks 
out  those  who  own  what  Hilary  had  called  the  'social 
conscience.'  Only  three  days,  indeed,  before  he  sat 
in  his  browa  study,  meditating  beneath  the  bast  of 
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&^rates,  Cedlia.  coining  to  lunch,  had  let  fall  this 

'Of  course,  I  know  nobody  can  read  his  handwriting  ■ 
.6ut  I  «n  t  think  why  father  doesn't  dictate  to  T^St 
mstead  of  to  that  little  girl.    She  could  go  twicKe 

Bianca's  answer,  deferred  for  a  few  seconds,  was  • 
^  Hilary  perhaps  knows.' 

'  Do  you  dislike  her  coming  here  ?'  asked  HUary 
^  Not  particularly.    Why  ?' 
'  I  thought  from  your  tone  you  did.' 
]  I  don't  dislike  her  coming  here  for  that  purpose.' 
Uoes  she  come  for  any  other  ?' 

i„?'^r.f,™''rt ''^  *1"'*  8'^<=«  *°  J»«^  fork,  said 
!^iJ'  ^^'-   '^^^^''  "  extraordinary,  of 

But  the  next  three  days  HUary  was  out  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  little  model  came 

Sl^      J^T  ^^^^  ""^^^  ^^  "°*  »^«*  to  go  !nd 
visit  Mrs.  Hughs  m  Hound  Street.  Kensington. 
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Hilary  and  his  little  bulldog  entered  Hound  Street 
from  its  eastern  end.  It  was  a  grey  street  of  three- 
storied  houses,  alli  in  one  style  of  architecture. 
Nearly  all  their  doors  were  open,  and  on  the  doorsteps 
babes  and  children  were  enjoying  Easter  holidajrs. 
They  sat  in  apathy,  varied  by  sudden  little  slaps  and 
bursts  of  noise.  Nearly  all  were  dirty ;  some  had  whole 
boots,  some  half  boots,  and  two  or  three  had  none.  In 
the  gutters  more  children  were  at  play ;  their  shrill 
tongues  and  febrile  movements  gave  Hilary  the  feeling 
that  their  '  caste  '  exacted  of  them  a  profession  of  this 
faith  :  '  To-day  we  live  ;  to-morrow — if  there  be  one — 
will  be  like  to-day.' 

He  had  unconsciously  chosen  the  very  centre  of  the 
street  to  walk  in,  and  Miranda,  who  had  never  in  her 
life  demeaned  herself  to  this  extent,  ran  at  his  heels, 
turning  up  her  eyes,  as  though  to  say  :  '  One  thing  I 
make  a  point  of — no  do^  must  speak  to  me  !' 

Fortunately,  there  were  no  dogs ;  but  there  were 
many  cats,  and  these  cats  were  thin. 

Through  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses  Hilary  had 
glimpses  of  women  in  poor  habiliments  doing  various 
kinds  of  work,  but  stopping  now  and  then  to  gaze  into 
the  street.  He  walked  to  the  end,  where  a  wall  stopped 
him,  and,  still  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  he  walked  the 
50 
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whole  length  back.  The  chUdren  stared  at  his  taU 
figure  with  indifference ;  they  evidently  felt  that  he 
was  not  of  those  who,  like  themselves,  had  no  to- 
morrow. 

No.  I,  Hound  Street,  abutting  on  the  garden  of  a 
house  of  better  class,  was  distinctly  the  show  building 
of  the  street.  The  door,  however,  was  not  closed,  and 
puUing  the  remnant  of  a  beU,  Hilary  walked  in. 

The  first  thing  that  he  noticed  was  a  smell ;  it  was  not 
precisely  bad,  but  it  might  have  been  better.  It  was 
a  smell  of  waUs  and  washing,  varied  rather  vaguely  by 
red  herrings.  The  second  thing  he  noticed  was  his 
moonlight  buUdog,  who  stood  on  the  dooretep  eyeing  a 
tmy  sandy  cat.  This  very  little  cat,  whose  back  was 
arched  with  fury,  he  was  oWiged  to  chase  away  before 
his  bulldog  would  come  in.  The  third  thing  he  noticed 
was  a  lame  woman  of  short  stature,  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  a  room.  Her  face,  with  big  cheek-bones, 
and  wide-open,  light  grey,  dark-lashed  eyes,  was  broad 
and  patient ;  she  rested  her  lame  leg  by  holding  to  the 
handle  of  the  door. 

'  I  dunno  if  you'U  find  anyone  upstairs.    I'd  go  and 
ask,  but  my  leg's  lame.' 
'  So  I  see,'  said  Hilary  ;  '  I'm  sorry.' 
The  woman  sighed  : '  Been  Uke  that  these  five  years  •' 
and  turned  back  into  her  room.  ' 

'  Is:  there  nothing  to  be  done  for  it  ?' 
'  WeU,  I  did  think  so  once,'  repUed  the  woman, '  but 
they  say  the  bone's  diseased  ;  I  neglected  it  at  the  start ' 
Oh  dear  I' 
'We  hadn't  the  time  to  give  to  it.'  the  woman  said 
defensively,  retiring  mto  a  room  so  fuU  of  china  cups 
photographs,   coloured  prints,   waxwork   fruits    and 
other  ornaments,  that  there  seemed  no  room  for  the 
enonnous  bed. 
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WisWng  her  gocd-moming,  HUary  began  to  mount 
the  stairs.  On  the  fiist  floor  he  paused.  Here,  in  the 
back  room,  the  little  model  lived. 

He  looked  around  him.    The  paper  on  the  passaee 
walls  was  of  a  dingy  orange  colour,  the  blind  of  the 
window  torn,  and  still  pursuing  him,  pervading  every- 
thmg,  was  the  scent  of  waUs  and  washing  and  red 
hernngs.    There  came  on  him  a  sickness,  a  sort  of 
spintual  revolt.    To  Uve  here,  to  pass  up  these  stairs, 
between  these  dingy,  bilious  walls,  on  this  dirty  carpet 
with  this-ugh  I  every  day  ;  twice,  four  times,  six  times, 
who  knew  how  many  times  a  day  !    And  that  sense,  the 
first  to  be  attracted  or  revolted,  the  first  to  become 
fastidious  with  the  culture  of  the  body,  the  last  to  be 
expelled  from  the  temple  of  the  pure  spirit ;  that  sense 
to  whose  refinement  all  breeding  and  all  education  is 
devoted  ;  that  sense  which,  ever  an  inch  at  least  in  front 
of  man,  is  able  to  retard  the  development  of  nations,  and 
paralyze  aU  social  schemes— this  Sense  of  SmeU  awak- 
ened within  him  the  centuries  of  his  gentility,  the 
ghosts  of  aU  those  DaUisons  who,  for  three  hundred 
years  and  more,  had  served  Church  or  State.    It 
revived  the  souls  of  scents  he  was  accustomed  to,  and 
with  them,  subtly  mingled,  the  whole  live  fabric  of 
astheticism.  woven  in  fresh  air  and  laid  in  lavender. 
It   roused   the   simple,   non-extravagant   demand   of 
perfect  cleanliness.    And  though  he  knew  that  chemists 
would  have  certified  the  composition  of  his  blood  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  dwellers  in  this  house,  and  that 
this  smell,  composed  of  waUs  and  washing  and  red 
herrings,  was  reaUy  rather  healthy,  he  stood  frowning 
fixedly  at  the  girl's  door,  and  the  memory  of  his  young 
niece's  delicately  wrinkled  nose  as  she  described  the 
house  rose  before  him.    He  went  on  upstaira,  foUowed 
by  his  jioonlight  bulldog. 
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ffilajy -s  taU  thin  figure  appearing  in  the  open  door- 

way  of  the  top-floor  front,  his  kind  and  worried  face, 

'  ^  u  J^^f  ^^**  ^y^  "^  ***«  "ttle  buUdog  peeping 
through  his  legs,  were  witnessed  by  nothing  but  a  baby 
who  was  sitting  in  a  wooden  box  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  Tins  baby,  who  was  very  like  a  piece  of  putty 
to  which  Nature  had  by  some  accident  fitted  two 
movable  black  eyes,  was  clothed  in  a  woman's  knitted 
undervest,  spreading  beyond  his  feet  and  hands,  so 
that  nothmg  but  his  head  was  ^^sible.  This  vest 
divided  hun  from  the  wooden  shavings  on  which  h.-  sat, 
and  smce  he  had  not  yet  attaine-'  the  art  of  rising  to 
his  feet,  the  box  divided  him  from  contacts  of  aU  other 
kmds.  As  completely  isolated  from  his  king-^om  as  the 
czar  of  all  the  Russias,  he  was  doing  nothing.  In  this 
realm  there  was  a  dingy  bed,  two  chairs,  and  a  wash- 

LZ  ri  ♦J'"*  *T*  '*«•  ^"PPorted  by  an  aged  foot- 
stool. Clothes  and  gannents  were  hanging  on  nails, 
pans  lay  about  the  hearth,  a  sewing-machine  stood  on 
a  bare  dea^  table.  Over  the  bed  was  hung  an  oleograph, 
from  a  Chnstmas  supplement,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  above  it  a  bayonet,  under  which  was  printed  in  an 
Illiterate  hand  on  a  rough  scroU  of  paper  :  '  Gave  three 
of  em  what  for  at  Elandslaagte.  S.  Hughs.'  Souie 
photographs  adorned  the  walls,  and  two  drooping  ferns 
stood  on  the  window-ledge.    The  room  withal  had  a 

^.  T'l^''  *'*^''*  =  ^  *  ^^^««  cupboard,  slightly 
open,  could  be  seen  stowed  aU  that  must  not  see  the 
hght  of  day.  The  window  of  the  baby's  kingdom  was 
tighUy  dosed ;  the  scent  was  the  scent  of  walls  and 
washmg  and  red  herrings,  and— of  other  things. 
Hilary  looked  at  the  baby,  and  the  baby  looked  at 

in  7^*  '^**  "*  ""*'  ^y  *"*?  °*  «^y  humanity 
seemed  saying :  °   ■>  j 

'  You  are  not  my  mother,  I  believe  ?' 


«i»t  *  mWi^^^M^jS^m 
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The  baby 


He  stooped  down  and  touched  its  cheek 
bbnked  its  black  eyes  once. 

moS;'/*  "**"***  *°  "^^  '^'^'  'y°"  *">  *^*  ^y 

A  lump  rose  in  Hilary's  throat ;  he  turned  and  went 
downstairs     Pa,«i„g  outside  the  little  model's  door. 

n!ff  '^  ^  ^^'^  *1"^  '*^"  ^«s  ««Pty ;  it  was 
neat  and  clean  enough,  with  a  pink-flowered  paper  of 
comp^ativelymodemdate.  Through  its  open^w^dow 
could  be  seen  a  pear-tree  in  full  bloom.    Hila^  shut  the 

!r?jT  i^  "fy  "'7^  *  "^  °^  ™«'^"«>  height  and 
rr„^  ^'u^^  ^^""^  **•*■  ^"'^  •''oad  cheek-bones, 
cropped  dark  hair,  straight  nose,  and  little  black 
moustache,  was  burnt  a  dark  dun  colour.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  those  who  sweep  the  streets- 
a  loose  blue  blouse,  and  trousers  tucked  into  boots 

te'S li^d^      *^  "^  ^  '^'^ '  •"*  ^""^^  *  P**^***  «*? 

After  some  seconds 
said: 

'  Mr.  Hughs.  I  believe  ?' 

•Yes.' 

'  I've  been  up  to  see  your  wife.' 

'  Have  you  ?' 

'  Yon  know  me.  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you.' 

•Unfortunately,  there's  only  your  baby  at  home- 
Hughs  motioned  with  his  cap  towards  the  little 
model »  room.    'I  thought  perhaps  you'd  been  to  see 
*«'.   he  said.    His  black  eyes  smouldered  ;  there  was 
more  than  class  resentment  in  the  expression  of  his  face. 

Flushing  shghtly  and  giving  him  a  keen  look,  Hilary 


Ox'  mutual  admiration,  Hilary 


l-v-i^JX*^^.* 
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pMsed  down  the  stairs  without  replying.  But  Miranda 
had  not  foUowed.  She  stood,  with  one  paw  deUcately 
held  up  above  the  topmost  step. 

'  I  don't  know  this  man,"  she  seemed  to  say,  '  and  I 
don't  like  his  looks." 

Hughs  grinned.    '  I  never  hurt  a  dumb  animal,'  he 
said  ;    come  on,  tykie  !' 

Stimulated  by  a  word  she  had  never  thought  to  hear 
Miranda  descended  rapidly. 

*  He  meant  that  for  impudence,'  thought  Hilary  as 
he  walked  away. 

'  Westminister,  sir  ?    Oh  dear  !' 
A  skinny  trembling  hand  was  offering  him  a  greenish 
newspaper. 

•  Terrible  cold  wind  for  the  time  o'  year  I" 

A  very  aged  man  in  black-rimmed  spectacles,  with  a 
distended  nose   and  long  upper  lij.   and  chin,   was 
tentatively  fumbling  out  change  for  sixpence. 
'  I  seem  to  know  your  face,'  said  Hilary. 
'Oh  dear,  yes.    You  deals  with  this  'ere  shop— the 
tobacco  department.     I've  often  seen  you  when  you've 
a-been  a-goin'  in.     Sometimes  you  has  the  Pell  MM 
off  o'  this  man  here.'    He  jerked  his  head  a  trifle  to  the 
left,  where  a  younger  man  was  standing  armed  with  a 
sheaf  of  whiter  papers.     In  that  gecture  were  years  of 
envy,  heart-burning,  and  sense  of  wrong.     '  That's  my 
paper,'  it  seemed  to  say,  'by  all  the  rights  of  man  ; 
and  that  low-class  feUow  sellin'  it,  takin'  away  my 
profits  I  '      ' 

'  I  sells  this  ere  Westminister.  I  reads  it  on  Sundays 
— Its  a  genUeman's  paper,  'igh-class  paper— notwith- 
standm  of  its  pohtics.  But,  Lor',  sir,  with  this  'ere 
man  a-sellin'  the  PeU  MeU  '-lowering  his  voice  he 
invited  Hilary  to  confidence-'  so  many  o'  the  gentry 
takes  that ;  an'  there  ain't  too  manv  o'  the  gentry 
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about  -ere— I  mean,  not  o'  the  real  gentry—that  I  can 
afford  to  'ave  'em  took  away  from  me" 

ha?  »   fl  t*°  ^^^  ^^^^^  *°  "**«»  «"t  of  delicacy 
StLt?-  "^  ««'llection.    -You  live  in  hS 

The  old  man  answered  eagerly  :  '  Oh  dear  I    Yes 
su^-No    I,  name  of  Creed.    You're  the  gentlemS 

''iT's  n:t'rtTT  ^°".  '"'^  *°  *=°py  °^  '^°^" 

It  s  not  my  book  she  copies.' 
c^r?^  °° '  "''  ^  "^"^  gentleman  ;  I  know  'im.    He 
momiT    "«"?  °"'=^-    "^  --«  i°   -ne   Sunday 
says.        You  was  a  butler,"  'e  says.     "Butiere!"  '*> 

S  n:?  ou": ""^ ^f^'' •"  «">'?--■"  ^^out  • 

thit^r  ^°'"'  '^*'^  ""^^^^  "^"  "  y°"  house,  I 
•  I  rents  my  room  ofi  o'  them.      A  lady  was  a 
speakm'  to  me  yesterday  about  'em  ;  thafsLT  your 
lady,  I  suppose,  sir  ?'  .  »  uoi  your 

wafy^rs^'Yryrrvf^"'''^*-^"'* 

™ -i        ^       .  '    y** — Iv*   seen   your  sort 

^«rof^ot"l''''*?*'°r-    Theyhas^youdoTv^ 

'  My  wife's  sister,  I  expect." 

'  Oh  dear  !  She  often  has  a  paper  off  o'  me.  A  real 
lady-not  one  o'  these  '-again  he  invited  Ha^  to 
confidence -'you  know  what  I  mean,  sir-that^uS 

rtfTh.^5^rr:eu^*^^-'^-'-««-»^"- 

evidently  puziled.  *"'' 
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Hilary's  eyebrows  began  to  execute  those  intricate 

TorTde^a^^^^^  ^'"'^^^'^  "^^^  '^  -  '^^^ 

The  old  butler  repUed  in  a  rather  gloomy  tone  : 
to  'im    ^J^^'^y  f  ^-^e.  and  don't  'ave  nothin'  to  say 
to  im     Dreadful  foreign-lookin'  man  'e  is.    Wherever 
e  was  brought  up  I  can't  think  !'  wnerever 

A  soldier,  wasn't  he  ?' 

Ve'st^^'J^^h    "'^f,  °°"  °'  ^^^"^  *^*  ^°*^  for  the 
when^tLTJ    "   ^l^°  ^   ^^'  "P°«  the  drink,  an' 

S  ^d  Z  r^  '"k    ™J  ''"  ^°''  ""^  ^«^^t  the 
gentry,  and  the  Church,  and  every  sort  of  institution 

i^sx^trn^:?^""^^  *'■'«•  ^-«^^fo-J- 

•  Titi^°  ^""u"*^  °*  *^'"  '*^^«'*  y°"'«'  living  in  ?' 
rf^/^^T^,  ""^^  *°  ""y*" '  fo*  ^'^  o-  street  it  is  • 
d^adfva^low  class  o'  person  there-no  self-.spe"ct 

'  Ah  I'  said  Hilary. 

•These  little  'ouses,  they  get  into  the  hands  o' 
btOe  men,  and  they  don't  care  so  long  as  they  ZkL 

low  Class  o  man  hke  that ;  'e's  got  to  do  the  best  'e 
2L^,""^";  They  say  there's  thousands  o'  these 
ou«s  aU  over  London.  There's  some  that's  for  pS 
of  em  down,  but  that's  talkin'  rubbish;  whereil 
you  gom-  to  get  the  money  for  to  do  it  ?  tE  'Z 
little  men,  they  can't  afford  not  even  to  put  a  paL  on 

Z^l^L^'t    T  "^  r""'  landlor^yL^'^L.t 
K     SJ'c  '""^  .that's  happenin-  behind  their 

tX  ,  I^^    m"*  '^'"*"*  ^""^^  "''«  this  Hughs 
talks  a  lot  o  «ild  nonsense  about  the  duty  o'  gromid 
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landlords ;  but  yoti  can't  expect  the  real  gentry  to  look 
into  these  sort  o'  things.  They've  got  their  estates 
down  in  the  country.  I've  lived  with  them,  and  of 
course  I  know.' 

The  little  bulldog,  incommoded  by  the  passers-by, 
now  took  the  opportunity  of  beating  with  her  tail 
against  the  old  butler's  legs. 

'  Oh  dear  I  what's  this  ?  He  don't  bite,  do  'e  ? 
Good  Sambo  I' 

Miranda  sought  her  master's  eye  at  once.  '  You  see 
what  happens  to  her  if  a  lady  loiters  in  the  streets,'  she 
seemed  to  say. 

'  It  must  be  hard  Standing  about  here  all  day,  after 
the  life  you've  led,'  said  Hilary. 
'  I  mustn't  complain  ;  it's  been  the  salvation  o'  me.' 
'  Do  you  get  shelter  ?' 

Again  the  old  butler  seemed  to  take  him  into  con- 
fidence. 

'  Sometimes  of  a  wet  night  they  lets  me  stand  up  in 
the  archway  there;  they  know  I'm  respectable. 
'Twouldn't  never  do  for  that  man  '—he  nodded  at  his 
rival— 'or  any  of  them  boys  to  get  standin'  there, 
obstructin'  of  the  traffic' 

•  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Creed,  is  there  anything 
to  be  done  for  Mrs.  Hughs  ?' 

The  frail  oldbody  quivered  with  the  vindictive  force 
of  his  answer. 

"  Accordin'  to  what  she  says,  if  I'm  a-to  believe  'er,  I'd 
have  him  up  before  the  magistrate,  sure  as  my  name's 
Creed,  an'  get  a  separation,  an'  I  wouldn't  never  live 
with  'im  again  :  that's  what  she  ought  to  do.  An'  if 
he  come  to  go  for  her  after  that,  I'd  have  'im  in  prison, 
if  'e  killed  me  first  I  I've  no  patience  with  a  low  class 
o'  man  like  that !  He  insulted  of  me  this  morning.' 
'  Prison's  a  dreadful  remedy,'  murmured  Hilary, 
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The  old  butler  answered  stoutly :  '  There  ain't  but 
one  way  o'  treatin'  them  low  fellers— ketch  hold  o' 
them  unta  they  holler  I' 

HUary  was  about  to  reply  when  he  found  himself 
alone.  At  the  edge  of  the  pavement  some  yards  away 
Creed,  his  face  upraised  to  heaven,  was  embracing 
with  all  his  force  the  second  edition  of  the  Westminst^ 
GaxetU,  which  had  been  thrown  him  from  a  cart 

•  WeU,'  thought  Hilary,  walking  on,  '  you  know  your 
own  mmd,  an3?way !' 

And  trotting  by  his  side,  with  her  jaw  set  very  firm 
his  httle  bulldog  looked  up  above  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  say  :  •  It  was  time  we  left  that  man  of  action  I' 


CHAPTER  VII 

Cecilia's  scattered  thoughts 

In  her  morning  room  Mrs.  Stephen  Dallison  sat  at  an 

old  oak  bureau  coUecting  her  scattered  thoughts.    They 

lay  about  on  pieces'  of  stamped  notepaper,  beginning 

Dear  CeciUa/  or  '  Mrs.  TaUents  SmaUpeace  requests,' 

or  on  bits  of  pasteboard  headed  by  the  names  of 

theatres,  galleries,  or  concert-halls ;  or,  again,  on  paper 

of  not  quite  so  good  a  quality,  commencing,  'Dear 

'  c  «**'  ^^  ^^^^g  with  a  single  weU-known  name  like 

Suffolk,'  so  that  no  suspicion  should  attach  to  the 

appeal  contained  between  the  two.    She  had  before 

her   also   sheets   of   her   own   writing-paper,   headed 

'76.  The  Old  Siquare,  Kensington,'  and  two  little  books. 

One  of  these  was  bound  in  marbleized  paper,  and  on  it 

written  :  '  Please  keep  this  book  in  safety  ';  across  tlo 

other,  cased  in  the  skin  of  some  small  animal  deceased, 

was  inscribed  the  solitary  word  '  Engagements.' 

Cecilia  had  on  a  Persian-green  silk  blouse  with  sleeves 
that  would  have  hidden  her  slim  hands,  but  for  silver 
buttons  made  in  the  hkeness  of  httlc  roses  at  her  wrists  ; 
on  her  brow  was  a  faint  frown,  as  though  she  wo  e 
wondering  what  her  thoughts  were  all  about.  She  sat 
there  every  morning  catching  those  thoughts,  and 
placmg  them  in  one  or  other  of  her  little  books.  Only 
by  thus  working  hard  could  she  keep  herself,  her  hus- 
band, and  daughter,  in  due  touch  with  aU  the  different 
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movements  going  on  And  that  the  touch  might  be  as 
due  as  possible,  she  had  a  httle  headache  nearly  every 
day.  For  the  dread  of  letting  slip  one  movement,  or  of 
bemg  too  much  taken  with  another,  was  very  real  to 
her ,  there  were  so  many  people  who  were  interesting 
LZ?^  ^y^PatWes  of  hers  and  Stephen's  which  she 
.W^  t^^lt'vate,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
import  not  to  cultivate  any  single  one  too  much.  Then 
too,  the  dirty  of  remaining  feminine  with  aU  this  Roine 
forward  taxed  her  constitution.  She  sometime! 
thought  enviously  of  the  splendid  isolation  now  enjoyed 

H /-^'l!.'  ,'^'""*  ^""^  '"^^'^  '"««°^t'  rather  than 
definite  know  edge,  had  informed  her;  but  not  often 
for  she  w^  a  loyal  little  person,  to  whom  Stephen  and 
his  comforts  were  of  the  first  moment.  And  though  she 
womed  somewhat  because  her  thoughts  tvoidd  come 
by  every  post,  she  did  not  worry  very  much-hardly 
more  than  the  Persian  kitten  on  her  lap,  who  also  sat 
for  hours  trymg  to  catch  her  tail,  with  a  line  between 
her  eyes,  and  two  small  hollows  in  her  cheeks 

When  she  had  at  last  decided  what  concerts  she 
would  be  obhged  to  miss,  paid  her  subscription  to  the 
League  for  the  Suppression  of  Tinned  Milk,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  watch  a  man  fall  from  a  balloon 

foUo^  *^^^'"^  ^^'  ^" '°  ^^'  '•'^  *^°**  *^ 

'  Jfrs.  Stephen  Dallison  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
blue  dress  ordered  by  her  yesterday  sent  home  at  once 
without  alteration.— Messrs.  Rose  and  Thorn,  High 
Street,  Kensington.' 

Ringing  the  beU,  she  thought :  '  It  will  be  a  job  for 
Mrs.  Hughs,  poor  thing.  I  believe  she  Jo  it  quite  as 
weU  as  Rose  and  Thorn.— Would  you  please  ask 
Mrs.  Hughs  to  come  to  me  ?— Oh,  is  that  you.  Mrs. 
Hughs?    Come  in.' 
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The  seamstress,  who  had  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  stood  with  her  worn  hands  against  her 
sides,  and  no  sign  of  life  but  the  liquid  patience  in  her 
large  brown  eyes.  She  was  an  enigmatic  figure  Her 
presence  always  roused  a  sort  of  irritation  in  Cecilia  as 
If  she  had  been  suddenly  confronted  with  what  might 
possibly  have  been  herself  if  certain  Uttle  accidents  had 
omitted  to  occur.  She  was  so  conscious  that  she  ought 
to  sympathize,  so  anxious  to  show  that  there  was  no 
bamer  between  them,  so  eager  to  be  aU  she  ought  to 
be,  that  her  voice  almost  purred. 

]  Are  you  getting  on  with  the  curtains.  Mrs.  Hughs  ?' 
Yes,  m'm,  thank  you.  m'm.' 
'  •  I   shaU   have   another  job  for  you  to-morrow— 
altering  a  dress.    Can  you  come  ?' 

'  Yes,  m'm,  thank  you,  m'm.' 

'  Is  the  baby  well  ?' 

'  Yes,  m'm.  thank  you,  m'm.' 

There  was  a  silence. 

...'"if  ^^  ^°°**  ^^''^'^S  of  her  domestic  matters,' 
thought  Ceciha ;  not  that  I  don't  care !'  But  the 
silence  gettmg  on  her  nerves,  she  said  quickly  •  '  Is 
your  husband  behaving  himself  better  ?' 

There  was  no  answer ;  Cecilia  saw  a  tear  trickle 
slowly  down  the  woman's  cheek. 

.  'P^.'^^.f^'  °hdear,'  she  thought ;  '  poor  thing  I  I'm 
m  for  it  I  I-  6      *  •" 

kmself  dreadful,  m'm.     I  was  going  to  speak  to  you 
It  s  ever  since  that  young  girl  '-her  face  hardened- 
come  to  live  down  in  my  room  there ;  he  seem  to— he 
seem  to— just  do  nothing  but  neglect  me  ' 

Cecilia's  heart  gave  the  Uttle  pleasurable  flutter 
which  the  heart  must  feel  at  the  love  dramas  of  other 
people,  however  painful. 
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'  You  mean  the  little  model  ?'  she  said. 
TTie  seamstress  answered  in  an  agitated  voice  ■  '  I 
don  t  want  to  speak  against  her,  but  she's  put  a  speU 
on  him,  that's  what  she  has  ;  he  don't  seem  able  to  do 
nothing  but  talk  of  her,  and  hang  about  her  room  It 
was  that  troubling  me  when  I  saw  you  the  other  day. 
And  ever  since  yesterday  midday,  when  Mr.  Hilary 
came-hes  been  talking  that  wild-ai.J  he  pushed 

me-and— and '   Her  lips  ceased  to  form  articulate 

words,  but,  since  it  was  not  etiquette  to  cry  before  her 
supenors,  she  used  them  to  swallow  down  her  tears 
and  something  in  her  lean  throat  moved  up  and  down 
At  the  mention  of  Hilary's  name  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sation m  CeciUa  had  undergone  a  change.    She  felt 
curiosity,  fear,  offence. 
'  I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  she  said. 
The  seamstresc  plaited  at  her  frock.    '  Of  course  I 
can't  help  the  way  he  talks,  m'm.    I'm  sure  I  don't  like 
to  repeat  the  wicked  things  he  says  about  Mr.  Hilary 
It  seems  as  if  he  were  out  of  his  mind  when  he  gets 
talkm  about  thai  young  girl.' 
The  tone  of  those  last  three  words  was  ahnost  fierce. 
Ceciha  was  on  the  point  of  saying :  '  That  will  do 
please ;  I  want  to  hear  no  more.'    But  her  curiosity  and 
queer  subUe  fear  forced  her  instead  to  repeat'  'I 
don  t  understand.    Do  you  mean  he  insinuates  that 
Mr.  Hilary  has  anything  to  do  with— with  this  girl,  or 
what  ?     And  she  thought : '  I'll  stop  that,  at  any  rate.' 
The  seamstress's  face  was  distorted  by  her  efforts  to 
control  her  voice. 

*  I  teU  him  he's  wicked  to  say  such  things,  m'm,  and 
Mr.  Hilary  such  a  kind  gentleman.  And  what  business 
IS  It  of  his,  I  say,  that's  got  a  wife  and  children  of  his 
own  ?  I  ve  seen  him  in  the  street,  I've  watched  him 
hangmg  about  Mrs.  Hilary's  house  when  I've  been 
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working  there— waiting  for  that  girl,  and  following  bet 

— home '    Again  her  lips  refused  to  do  service, 

except  in  the  swallowing  of  her  tears. 

Cecilia  thought : '  I  must  tell  Stephen  at  once.  That 
man  is  dangerous.'  A  spasm  gripped  her  heart,  usually 
so  warm  and  snug  ;  vague  feehngs  she  had  already  enter- 
tained presented  themselves  now  with  startling  force ; 
she  seemed  to  see  the  face  of  sordid  Ufe  staring  at  the 
family  of  Dallison.  Mrs.  Hughs'  voice,  which  did  not 
dare  to  b 'jak,  resumed  : 

'  I've  £  iid  to  him :  "  Whatever  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
And  after  Mrs.  Hilary's  been  so  kind  to  me  !"  But  he's 
like  a  madman  when  he's  in  liquor,  and  he  says  he'll  go 
to  Mrs.  Hilary ' 

'  Go  to  my  sister  ?    What  about  ?    The  ruffian  !' 

At  hearing  her  husband  called  a  ruffian  by  another 
woman  the  shadow  of  resentment  passed  across  Mrs. 
Hughs'  face,  leaving  it  quivering  and  red.  The  con- 
versation had  akeady  made  a  strange  difference  in  the 
manner  of  these  two  women  to  each  other.  It  was  as 
though  each  now  knew  exactly  how  much  sjftnpathy 
and  confidence  could  be  expected  of  the  other,  as  though 
Ufe  had  suddenly  sucked  up  the  mist,  and  shown  them 
standing  one  on  either  side  of  a  deep  trench.  In  Mrs. 
Hughs'  eyes  there  was  the  look  of  those  who  have  long 
discovered  that  they  must  not  answer  back  for  fear  of 
losing  what  Mttle  ground  they  have  to  stand  on  ;  and 
Cecilia's  eyes  were  cold  and  watchful.  '  I  sympathize,' 
they  seemed  to  say,  '  I  sympathize ;  but  you  must 
please  imderstand  that  you  cannot  expect  sympathy 
if  your  affairs  compromise  the  members  of  my  family.' 
Her  chief  thought  now  was  to  be  reUeved  of  the  com- 
pany of  this  woman,  who  had  been  betrayed  into 
showing  what  lay  beneath  her  dumb,  stubborn  patience. 
It  was  not  callousness,  but  the  natural  result  of  being 
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fluttered.  Her  heart  was  Uke  a  bird  agitated  in  its  rilt- 
we  cage  by  the  contemplation  of  a  distant  cat.  She 
did  not  however,  lose  her  sense  of  what  was  practical 
but  said  cahnly:  'Your  husband  was  wounded  - 
South  Afnca,  you  told  me  ?  It  looks  as  if  he  wasn> 
quite  ...    I  think  you  should  have  a  doctor  I* 

The  seamstress's  answer,  slow  and  matter-x-^rt 
was  worse  than  her  emotion. 
'  No,  m'm,  he  isn't  mad.' 

Crossing  to  the  hearth— whose  Persian-K  ;«•  tiUn- 
had  taken  her  so  long  to  find— Cecilia  stood  bene  th  - 
reproduction  of  BotticeUi's  '  Primavera,'  and  looked 
doubtfuUy  at  Mrs.  Hughs.  The  Persian  kitten,  sleepj 
and  disturbed  on  the  bosom  of  her  blouse,  gazed  up 
into  her  face.  '  Consider  me,'  it  seemed  to  say  '  I  am 
worth  consideration;  I  am  of  a  piece  with  you,  and 
eveiythmg  round  you.  We  are  both  elegant  and  rather 
slender;  we  both  love  warmth  and  kittens;  we  both 
dishke  mterference  with  our  fur.  You  took  a  long 
tune  to  buy  me,  so  as  to  get  me  perfect.  You  see  that 
woman  over  there  I  I  sat  on  her  lap  this  morning 
whUe  she  was  sewing  your  curtains.  She  has  no  right 
in  here;  she's  not  what  she  seems ;  she  can  bite  Mid 
scratch,  I  know ;  her  lap  is  skinny ;  she  drops  water 
from  her  eyes.  She  made  me  wet  all  down  my  back 
Be  careful  what  you're  doing,  or  she'll  make  you  wet 
down  yours  I' 

All  that  was  like  the  little  Persian  kitten  within 
Ceaha-cosiness  and  love  of  pretty  things,  attachment 
to  her  own  abode  with  its  Ugh-art  lining,  love  for  her 
mate  and  her  o%vn  kitten.  Thyme,  dread  of  disturbance 
— aU  made  her  long  to  push  this  woman  from  the  room ; 
this  woman  with  the  skimpy  figure,  and  eyes  that,  for 
aa  their  patience,  had  in  them  something  virago-like  • 
this  woman  who  carried  about  with  her  aa  atmosphere 
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of  sordid  grief,  of  squalid  menaces,  and  scandal.  She 
longed  aU  the  more  because  it  could  weU  be  seen  from 
the  seamstress's  helpless  attitude  that  she  too  would 
have  liked  an  easy  Ufe.  To  dwell  on  things  like  this 
was  to  feel  more  than  thirty-eight  I 

CedUa  had  no  pocket,  Providence  having  removed 
It  now  for  some  time  past,  but  from  her  little  bag  she 
drew  forth  the  two  essentials  of  gentility  Taking 
her  nose,  which  she  feared  was  shining,  gently  within 
one,  she  fumbled  in  the  other.  And  again  she  looked 
doubtfully  at  Mrs.  Hughs.  Her  heart  said:  'Give 
the  poor  woman  half  a  sovereign;  it  might  comfort 
her  !  But  her  brain  said  :  '  I  owe  her  four-and-«ix  • 
after  what  she's  just  been  saying  about  her  husband 
and  that  girl  and  Hilary,  it  mayn't  be  safe  to  give  her 
more.  She  held  out  two  half-crowns,  and  had  an 
mspiration  :  '  I  shall  mention  to  my  sister  what  you've 
said  ;  you  can  tell  your  husband  that  I' 

No  sooner  had  she  said  this,  however,  than  she  saw 
from  a  httle  smile  devoid  of  merriment  and  quickly 
extinguished,  that  Mrs.  Hughs  did  not  believe  she 
would  do  anything  of  the  kind;  from  which  she 
included  that  the  seamstress  was  convinced  of 
Hilary  s  mterest  in  the  httle  model.    She  said  hastily  • 

'  You  can  go  now,  Mrs.  Hughs.' 

Mrs.  Hughs  went,  making  no  noise  or  sign  of  any 
sort.  ^  ' 

Cecilia  returned  to  her  scattered  thoughts.  They 
lay  there  still,  with  a  gleam  of  sun  from  the  low  window 
smearmg  their  importance ;  she  felt  somehow  that  it 
did  not  now  matter  very  much  whether  she  and 
Stephen,  in  the  mterests  of  science,  saw  that  man  fall 
from  his  balloon,  or,  in  the  interests  of  art  heard 
Herr  von  Kraaffe  sing  his  Polish  songs ;  she  experienced 
too,  ahnost  a  revulsion  in  favour  of  tinned  milk.    After 
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^*fl***r'?'  ^''^^  "P  ^'  °°t«  to  Messrs.  Rose  and 
Thorn,  she  lowered  the  bureau  lid  and  left  the  r^m 

Mounfang  the  stairs,  whose  old  oak  baSst^  on 
«th^s.de  were  a  real  joy.  she  felt  she  ^^i  to 
let  vague,  sordid  rumours,  which,  after  all  affect^  her 
but  mdirectly,  disturb  her  moming^Crik  An^ 
^.te^g^Stephen-s  dressing-room,  she  f tUSidn^,? 

Jiside  each  one  of  them  was  a  wooden  soul ;  none 

^Se^rS  "°"^  '^''  T  '*°'*^-  ^«  •°°™«"t  they 
rr*i?-    K  1     ^°'"^^°  '°"'*  ^e^e  taken  from  them 

^ce  SSlh^''"  :°  ^  P°°^'  whilst-in  ac  Sd 
aiice  with  that  theory,  to  hear  a  course  of  lectures  on 

tt"t!:r""''f  *''°"«'»*  ^^  «^en  now  inv^S^rer- 
the_^en  souls  migrated  instantly  to  otherlfaSl™ 

Looking  at  that  pohfhed  row  of  boots  Cecilia  felt 
loriely  and  unsatisfied.  Stephen  worked 'in  S  it 
Courts,  Thyme  worked  at  Art  •  both  u,,r^  a  ■  . 

thing  de&iit.    She  alone,  ft  ;e?m*i,'^-h':/rira^ 
home  and  order  dinner,  answer  letters  shop.  L^u** 
and  do  a  dozen  things  that  failed  to  stop  her  ttioShts 
from  dwelLng  on  that  woman's  tale.    She  was  not  Xn 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  her  Ufe.  so  like  the  hv^of 
many  hmidred  women  in  this  London,  which  she^d 
she  could  not  stand,  but  which  she  stood  very  w^l 
As  a  rule,  with  practical  good  sense,  she  St  her 
doubtmg  eyes  fixed  friendUly  on  every  little  Se  in 
turn,  enjoying  well  enough  fitting  the  Chines^^*  ," 
of  her  scattered  thoughts,  setting  out  on  e^h^^S 
adventure  with  a  certain  cautio'us  zest,  and  taSnl 
Stephen  with  her  as  far  as  he  allowed,    "hiis  last  2 
or  «,,  now  that  Thyme  was  a  grown  girl,  she  Kft 
at  once  a  loss  of  purpose  and  a  gain  of  liberty    Shi 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  «>rry.     It  freS 
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her  for  the  tasting  of  more  things,  more  people,  and 
more  Stephen ;  but  it  left  a  little  void  in  her  heart,  a 
little  soreness  round  it.    What  would  Thyme  think  if 
she  heard  this  story  about  her  uncle  ?    The  thought 
started  a  whole  train  of  doubts  that  had  of  late  beset 
her.    Was  her  Uttle  daughter  going  to  turn  out  like 
herself  ?    If  not,   why  not  ?    Stepb-^  joked  about 
his  daughter's  skirts,  her  hockey,  her  friendship  with 
young  men.    He  joked  about  the  way  Thyme  refused 
to  let  him  joke  about  her  art  or  about  her  interest  in 
'  the  people.'    His  joking  was  a  source  of  irritation  to 
CeciUa.     For,  by  womkn's  instinct  rather  than  by  any 
reasoning  process,  she  was  conscious  of  a  disconcerting 
change.    Amongst  the  people  she  knew,  young  men 
were  not  now  attracted  by  girls  as  they  had  been  in  her 
younj  days.    There  was  a  land  of  cool  and  friendly 
matter-of-factness  in  the  way  they  treated  them,  a  sort 
of  almost   scientific   playfulness.      And   Cecilia  felt 
uneasy  as  to  how  far  this  was  to  go.    Sl.e  seemed  left 
behind.     If  young  people  were  really  becoming  serious, 
il  youths  no  longer  cared  about  the  colour  of  Thyme's 
eyes,  or  dress,  or  hair,  what  would  there  be  left  to  care 
for— that  is,  up  to  the  point  of  definite  relationship  ? 
Not  that  she  wanted  her  daughter  to  be  married.    It 
would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  she  was 
twenty-five.     But  her  own  experiences  had  been  so 
different.     She  had  spent  so  many  youthful  hours  in 
wondering  about  men,  had  seen  so  many  men  cast 
furtive  looks  at  her ;  and  now  there  did  not  seem  in 
men  or  girls  anything  left  worth  the  other's  while  to 
wonder  or  look  furtive  about.     She  was  not  of  a  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind,  and  had  attached  no  deep  meaning 
to  Stephen's  jest—'  If  young  people  will  reveal  their 
ankles,  they'll  soon  have  no  ankles  to  reveal.' 
To  Cecilia  the  extinction  of  the  race  seemed  threat- 
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ened;  in  reality  her  species  of  the  race  alone  was 
vamslung,  which  to  her,  of  course,  was  very  much  the 
same  disaster.    With  her  eyes  on  Stephen's  boots  she 
thought :    How  shaU  I  prevent  what  I've  heard  from 
commg  to  Bianca's  ears  ?     I  know  how  she  would  take 
ttr    How  shall  I  prevent  Thyme's  hearing  ?     I'm  sure 
1  don  t  know  what  the  effect  would  be  on  her  I    I  must 
speak  to  Stephen.     He's  so  fond  of  Hilary.' 
^    And,  turning  away  from  Stephen's  boots,  she  mused  : 
Of  course  its   nonsense.     Hilary's   much   too— too 
nice  too  fastidious,  to  be  more  than  iust  interested ; 
but  he  s  so  kind  he  might  easily  put  himself  in  a  false 
position.    And— it's  ugly  nonsense!    B.   can   be  so 
dissjgreeable ;  even  now  she's  not-on  terms  with  him  i' 
And  suddenly  the  thought  of  Mr.  Purcey  leaped  into 
Her  mind-Mr.  Purcey,  who,  as  Mrs.  Tallents  Small- 
peace  had  declared,  was  not  even  conscious  that  there 
was  a  problem  of  the  poor.     To  think  of  him  seemed 
somehow  at  that  moment  comforting,  like  rolling  one- 
self m  a  blanket  against  a  draught.     Passing  into  her 
room,  she  opened  her  wardrobe  door. 

'Bother  the  woman  I'  she  thought.  'I  do  want 
that  gentian  dress  got  ready,  but  now  I  simply  can't 
give  it  to  her  to  do.' 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  SINGLE  MIND  OF  MR.  STONE 

Since  in  the  flutter  of  her  spirit  caused  by  the  words  of 

rf"^^"f    u^'^*  ^^**  '^^  """^t  ^°  something,  she 
deaded  to  change  her  dress. 

TV  furniture  of  the  pretty  room  she  shared  with 
Stephen  had  not  been  hastily  assembled.    Conscious 
even  fifteen  years  ago,  when  they  moved  into  thi^ 
house,  of  the  grave  Philistinism  of  the  upper  classes 
she  and  Stephen  had  ever  kept  their  duty  to  astheti- 
cism  green  ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  their  bed,  had  lain 
for  two  years  on  two  little  white  affairs,  comfortable 
but  purely  temporary,  that  they  might  give  themselvesi 
a  chance.    The  chance  had  come  at  last-a  bed  in  real 
keepmg  with  the  period  they  had  settied  on,  and  going 
for  twelve  pounds.    They  had  not  let  it  go,  and  now 
slept  m  it-not  quite  so  comfortable,  perhaps,  but 
comfortable  enough,  and  conscious  of  duty  donV 

For  fifteen  years  CecUia  had  been  furnishing  her 
house  ;  the  process  approached  completion.  The  only 
thmgs  remaining  on  her  mind-apart,  that  is,  from 
Thyme  s  development  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
—were  :  item,  a  copper  lantern  that  would  aUow  some 
light  to  pass  its  framework  ;  item,  an  old  oak  wash- 
stand  not  going  back  to  Cromwell's  time.  And  now 
this  third  anxiety  had  come  ! 
She  was  rather  touching,  as  she  stood  before  the  ward- 
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robe  glass  divested  of  her  bodice,  with  dimples  of  exer- 
taon  m  her  thin  white  arms  as  she  hooked  her  skirt 
behind,  and  her  greenish  eyes  troubkd,  so  anxious  to 
A)  their  best  for  everyone,  and  save  risk  of  any  sort 
Having  put  on  a  bramble-coloured  frock,  which  laced 
across  her  breast  with  sUver  lattice-work,  and  a  hat 
(without  feathers,  so  as  to  encourage  birds)  fastened 
to  her  head  with  pins  (bought  to  aid  a  novel  school 
of  metal-work),  she  went  to  see  what  sort  of  day  it 
was. 

The  window  looked  out  at  the  back  over  some  dreary 
sheets,  where  the  wind  was  flinging  light  drifts  of  smoke 
athwart  the  sunUght.  They  had  chosen  this  room, 
not  indeed  for  its  view  over  the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  because  of  the  sky  efiects  at  sunset,  which  wen 
extremely  fine.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps.  Cecilia 
was  conscious  that  a  sample  of  the  class  she  was  so 
interested  in  was  exposed  to  view  beneath  her  nose. 

The   Hughs   live   somewhere   there,'   sho   thought. 

After  all,  I  think  B.  ought  to  know  about  that  man. 
She  might  speak  to  father,  and  get  him  to  give  up 
having  the  girl  to  copy  for  him— the  whole  thing's  so 
worrjong.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  thought,  she  lunched  hastily, 
and  went  out.,  making  her  way  to  HUaiy's.  With 
every  step  she  became  more  uncertain.  The  fear  of 
meddling  too  much,  of  not  meddling  enough,  of  seeming 
meddlesome  ;  timidity  at  touching  anything  so  awk- 
ward ;  distrust,  even  ignorance,  of  her  sister's  character 
which  was  hke,  yet  so  very  unlike,  her  own  ;  a  real 
Itch  to  get  the  matter  settled,  so  that  nothing  whatever 
should  come  of  it— all  this  she  felt.  She  first  hurried, 
then  dawdled,  finished  the  adventure  at  a  run,  then 
told  the  servant  not  to  announce  her.  The  vision  of 
Bianca's  eyes,   as  she  listened    to    this    tale,   was 
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te^Jrof^r"*"^"^'    The  bottom  shelf  of 
au  was  tull  of  books  on  natural  science 

«™!>r^  '^'!  ^"^^^'^^d.  and.  as  Cecilia  knew 
came  off  on  anybody  who  leaned  against  them.    The 

little  gas  cookmg^tove,  with  cooking  things  ranged  on 

L^Z^^ZS;''''  '•  "•'  °"^^«^  cuTboard"^!^ 
orapenes    no  pictures,  no  ornaments  of  any  kind  • 

b^y  the  w,ndow  an  ancient  golden  leathe^^  chaJr.' 
l-eoha  cou^d  never  bear  to  sit  in  that  oasis  ;  its  colour 
m  thM  wUdemess  was  too  precious  to  her  spirit 
wit£«tTS"^''  '^^''^'^  -*"'*  y-  terribly  cold 
f^,fJ'i•\*?°^''f '^  *"""  ^^  writing-desk,  and  stood  so 

S^notSh  "^  °?  V"^'  °'  P^P«'  ^  l^^^-*^ 
Sr.nH  K  u  J  **°*  ^^"^  ^°*  *•»"*  ^th  him  of 
peat  and  baked  potatoes.    He  spoke  : 

Listen  to  this  :"  In  the  condition  of  society,  digni- 
fied m  tho«  days  with  the  name  of  civilization  tte 
only  so«r«  of  hope  was  the  persistence  of  the  qual  Jy 
of  courage.     Amongst   a  thousand  nerve-dest^S 

the  undiffMted  chaos  of  mventions  and  discoveries 
^e  hundreds  were  prating  in  their  pulpits  of  I^^ 
b«beved  m  by  a  negbgihle  fraction  of  the  populatiof 
^  thou«mds  writing  down  to-day  what  nobody  wo^d 
^t  to  read  m  two  days'  time;  while  men  shut 

Slt^'  r.  f  .T"*  '*"^«  ""''  ^«^*  *he  other ; 
While,  m  a  word,  hke  gnats  above  a  stagnant  pool  on  a 

-Bimer,  evening,  m«i  danced  up  aTdown'^lhru: 
the  faintest  notion  why-in  this  condition  of  affairs 
^tlTSL     r^'^'^T'^^-    "-«theonl7fi" 

rS.i  ^''^'"y  ^'^'y"  '    ««  ""PPed.  though 

evidently  anxious  to  eo  on.  h«-a„ii.  k- kV^  L,^  T 
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last  word  on  that  sheet  of  paper.    He  moved  towards 
the  wnting-desk.    Cecilia  said  hastily  ■ 

'Do  you  mind  if  I  shut  the  window,  ifather  ?' 

Mr  Stone  made  a  movement  of  his  head,  and  Cecilia 
saw  that  he  held  a  second  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand 
Sjhe  rose,  and,  going  towards  him,  said  : 

'I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Dad  !'  Taking  up  the  coid 
of  his  dressmg-gown,  she  pulled  it  by  its  tassel 

Don't  I-  said  Mr.  Stone  ; '  it  secures  my  trousers.' 

Ceaha  dropped  the  cord.  '  Father  is  really  teirible  !' 
she  thought. 

Mr.  Stone,  lifting  the  second  sheet  of  paper,  began 

'  "  The  reason,  however,  was  not  far  to  seek "  ' 

Ceciha  said  desperately : 

•It's  about  that  girl  who  comes  to  copy  for  you  ' 
Mr    Stone  lowered  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  stood, 
shghtly  curved  from  head  to  foot ;  his  ears  moved  as 
though  he  were  about  to  lay  them  back  ;  his  blue  eyes, 
with  htae  white  spots  of  Ught  alongside  the  tiny  bkck 
pupils,  stared  at  his  daughter. 
Cecilia  thought :  *  He's  listening  now.' 
She  made  haste.    '  il/«s/ you  have  her  here  ?    Can't 
you  do  without  her  ?' 
'  Without  whom  ?'  said  Mr.  Stone. 
I  Without  the  girl  who  comes  to  copy  for  you.' 
iVhy  ? 

'  For  this  very  good  reason ' 

Mr.  Stone  dropped  his  eyes,  and  Cecilia  saw  that  he 
had  moved  the  sheet  of  paper  up  as  far  as  his  waist 

Does  she  copy  better  than  any  other  girl  could  ?' 
she  asked  hastily. 
'  No,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

'  Then,  Father.  I  do  wish,  to  please  me,  you'd  get 
someone  else.    I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  uid 
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^ '    Cecilia  stopped;  her  father's  lips  and  eyes 

were  moving;  he  was  obviously  reading  to  himself 
•  I've  no  patience  with  him,'  she  thought ;  '  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  his  wretched  book.' 

Aware  of  his  daughter's  silence,  Mr.  Stone  let  the 
sheet  of  paper  sink,  and  waited  patiently  again. 

'  What  do  you  want,  my  dear  ?'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  Father,  do  listen  just  a  minute  !' 

'  Yes,  yes.' 

'  It's  about  that  girl  who  comes  to  copy  for  you. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  come  instead  of 
any  other  girl  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

'  What  reason  ?' 

'  Because  she  has  no  friends.' 

So  awkward  a  reply  was  not  expected  by  Cecilia ; 
she  kwked  at  the  floor,  forced  to  search  within  her  soul. 
SQence  lasted  several  seconds ;  then  Mr.  Stone's  voice 
rose  above  a  whisper  : 

'"The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Man,  differen- 
tiated from  the  other  apes  by  his  desire  to  knou,  was 
from  the  first  obliged  to  steel  himself  against  the 
penalties  of  knowledge.  Like  animals  subjected  to 
the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  climate,  and  putting  forth 
more  fur  with  each  reduction  in  the  temperature, 
man's  hide  of  courage  thickened  automatically  to  resist 
the  spear-thrusts  dealt  him  by  his  own  insatiate 
curiosity.  In  those  days  of  which  we  speak,  when  im- 
digested  knowledge,  in  a  great  invading  horde,  had 
swarmed  all  his  defences,  man,  suffering  from  a  foul 
dyspepsia,  with  a  nervous  system  in  the  latest  stages  of 
ejchaustion,  and  a  reeling  brain,  sur^  iv  .d  by  reason  of 
his  power  to  go  on  making  coi'rage.  Little  heroic  as 
(m  the  then  general  state  of  petty  competition)  his 
de-ds  appeared  to  be.  there  never  had  yet  been  a  time 
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when  man  in  bnUc  was  more  courageous,  for  there  never 
had  ]wt  been  a  time  when  he  had  more  need  to  be. 
Signs  were  not  wanting  that  this  desperate  state  of 
things  had  caught  the  eyes  of  the  community.    A 

little  sect "  '    Mr.  Stone  stopped ;  his  eyes  had 

again  tuinbled  over  the  bottom  edge ;  he  moved 
hurriedly  towards  the  desk.  Just  as  his  hand  removed 
a  stone  and  took  up  a  third  sheet,  Cecilia  cried  out : 

*  Father  I" 

Mr.  Stone  stopped,  and  turned  towards  her.  His 
daughter  saw  that  he  had  gone  quite  pink  ;  her  annoy- 
ance vanished. 

'  Father  I    About  that  girl ' 

Mr.  Stone  seemed  to  reflect.    '  Yes,  yes,'  he  said. 

'  I  don't  think  Bianca  likes  her  coming  here.' 

Mr.  Stone  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

'  Forgive  me  for  reading  to  you,  my  dear,'  he  said  ; 
'  it's  a  great  relief  to  me  at  times.' 

Cecilia  went  close  to  him,  and  refrained  with  dif5- 
cnlty  from  taking  up  the  tasselled  cord. 

'  Of  course,  dear,'  she  said  ; '  I  quite  understand  that.' 

Mr.  Stone  looked  full  in  her  face,  and  before  a  gaze 
which  seemed  to  go  throagh  her  and  see  things  the 
other  side,  Cecilia  dropped  her  eyes. 

'  It's  strange,'  he  said,  '  how  yoa  came  to  be  my 
daughter  I' 

To  Cecilia,  too,  this  had  often  seemed  a  problem. 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  in  atavism,'  said  Mr.  Stone, 
'  that  we  know  nothing  of  at  present,' 

Cecilia  cried  with  heat, '  I  do  wish  you  would  attend 
a  minute,  Father ;  it's  really  an  important  matter,"  and 
she  turned  towards  the  window,  tears  being  very  near 
her  iyei. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Stone  said  humbly :  '  I  will  try, 
my  dear.' 
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But  Cecilia  thought:  'I  must  give  him  a  good 
lesson.  He  really  is  too  self-absorbed ;'  and  she  did 
not  move,  conveying  by  the  posture  of  her  shoulders 
how  gravely  she  was  vexed. 

She  could  see  nursemaids  wheehng  babies  towards 
the  Gardens,  and  noted  their  faces  gazing,  not  at  the 
babies,  but,  uppishly,  at  other  nuisemaids,  or,  with  a 
sort  of  cautious  longing,  at  men  who  passed.  How 
selfish  they  looked  I  She  felt  a  Uttle  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion that  she  was  making  this  thin  and  bent  old  man 
behind  her  conscious  of  his  egoism. 

'He  will  know  better  another  time,'  she  thought. 
Suddenly  she  heard  a  whistUng,  squeaking  sound— it 
was  Mr.  Stone  whispering  the  third  page  of  his  manu- 
script : 

—animated  by  some  admirable  sentiments,  but 
whose  doctrines— riddled  by  the  fact  that  hfe  is  but 
the  change  of  form  to  form- were  too  constricted  for 
the  evils  they  designed  to  remedy  ;  this  Uttle  sect,  who 
had  as  yet  to  leam  the  meaning  of  universal  love, 
were  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  in  advance 
of  the  community  at  large,  to  understand  themselves. 
The  necessary  movement  which  they  voiced— reaction 
against  the  high-tide  of  the  fratricidal  system  then 
prevaiUng- was  young,  and  had  the  freshness  and 
honesty  of  youth.  . .  ."  ' 

Without  a  word  Cecilia  turned  round  and  hurried  to 
the  door.  She  saw  her  father  drop  the  sheet  of  paper  ; 
she  saw  his  face,  all  pink  and  silver,  stooping  after  it ; 
and  remorse  visited  her  anger. 

In  the  corridor  outside  she  was  arrested  by  a  noise. 
The  uncertain  Ught  of  London  halls  fell  there;  on 
close  inspection  the  sufferer  was  seen  to  be  Miranda, 
who,  unable  to  decide  whether  she  wanted  to  be  in 
the  garden  or  the  house,  wis  seated  beneath  the  hat- 
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rack  snufBing  to  herself.    On  seeing  Cecilia  she  came 
out. 

'  What  do  you  want,  you  little  beast  ?' 

Peering  at  her  over  the  tops  of  her  eyes,  Miranda 
vaguely  lifted  a  white  foot.  '  Why  ask  me  that  ?'  she 
seemed  to  say.  '  How  am  I  to  know  ?  Are  we  not 
all  like  this  ?' 

Her  conduct,  coming  at  that  moment,  overtried 
Cecilia's  nerves.  She  threw  open  Hilary's  study-door, 
saying  sharply  : '  Go  in  and  find  your  master  I' 

Miranda  did  not  move,  but  Hilary  came  out  instead. 
He  had  been  correcting  proofs  to  catch  the  post,  and 
wore  the  look  of  a  man  abstracted,  faintly  con- 
temptuous of  other  forms  of  life. 

Cecilia,  once  more  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
approaching  her  sister,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  so 
fugitive,  haunting,  and  unseen,  yet  so  much  the  centre 
of  this  situation,  said  : 

'  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Hilary  ?' 

They  went  into  his  study,  and  Miranda  came  creep- 
ing in  behind. 

To  Cecilia  her  brother-in-law  always  seemed  an 
amiable  and  more  or  less  pathetic  figure.  In  his  literary 
preoccupations  he  allowed  people  to  impose  on  him. 
He  looked  unsubstantial  beside  the  bust  of  Socrates, 
which  moved  Cecilia  strangely— it  was  so  very  massive 
and  so  very  ugly  I  She  decided  not  to  beat  about 
the  bush. 

•  I've  been  hearing  some  odd  things  from  Mrs. 
Hughs  about  that  httle  model,  Hilary.' 

Hilary's  smUe  faded  from  his  eyes,  but  remained 
clinging  to  his  lips. 

•  Indeed  I' 

Cecilia  went  on  nervously  :  '  Mrs.  Hughs  says  it's 
because  of  her  that  Hughs  behaves  so  badly.    I  don't 
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want  to  say  anything  against  the  girl,  but  she  seems 
she  seems  to  have  seems— 

'  Yes  ?'  said  Hilary. 
^  Jo  have  cast  a  spell  on  Hughs,  as  the  woman 

'  On  Hughs  <•  repeated  Hilary 

anSmy  ptS -^  ^^^^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  of  Socrates. 

tal^T^'  >%*°"r'  ^^'  ^'^"*'  ^d  <=»«««  down  here 
Iltogether'^You'    'V.  "''  ^  """^^  ^*^-««  ^usin 

•  hi/f'T  ^°  *Pf^^«  *°  ^^^«'->'  Cecilia  murmured  • 

Hilary  seemer  thinking  deeply 

inJZT^  ^'•'  ?^  "^""^  °°'  '  to  get  some  other  girl 
instead  to  come  and  copy  for  him  '  ^ 

Why  ?' 

f,rtw  '  *^*  ^«™^g  impossibility  of  ever  getting  any 
farther,  without  saving  what  «hp  h^A  -  !l^  " 
Cecilia  blurted  out :  ^'^  *=°'°*^  *°  '^y- 

lt?1^'^^^'  ^'^^^  ""^''^  ''^  threatened  you  ' 
HUaiy  s  face  became  ironical 

TS^riI!i?f'^'^:,','^''"'''«°°'^°^''''"'   Whatfor?' 
ine  frightful  mdehcacy  of  her  situatinn   a+   *u' 

SSt  !?*' J""".^  °^  -'airness^h^fstLlt 

kn^  I  d  'nt^v^lTmeS^'  'r""^^-    '  ^'^- 
anything-"s  hSe  r  "'"'""    '  "*^^^  '"^'^'"^  » 
Hilary  took  her  hand. 

half  ?h?sTut''r  •'  '^  "^'' ' "'  '^"""^  '    «"^  -■'1  better 
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'  It's  so  sordid,  Hilary  I' 

'  Sordid  I    H'm  I    Let's  get  it  over,  then.' 

Cecilia  had  grown  crimson.  '  Do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  everything  ?' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  WeU,  Hughs  evidently  thinks  you're  interested  in 
the  girl.  You  can't  keep  anything  from  servants  and 
people  who  work  about  your  house;  they  always 
think  the  worst  of  everything— and,  of  course,  they 
know  that  you  and  B.  don't — aren't ' 

Hilary  nodded. 

'  Mrs.  Hughs  actually  said  the  man  meant  to  eo 
to  B. !'  * 

Again  the  vision  of  her  sister  seemed  to  float  into 
the  room,  and  she  went  on  desperately  ;  '  And,  Hilary, 
I  can  see  Mrs.  Hughs  really  thinks  you  are  interested. 
Of  course,  she  wants  to,  for  if  you  were,  it  would  mean 
that  a  man  Uke  her  husband  could  have  no  chance.' 

Astonished  at  this  flash  of  cynical  inspiration,  and 
ashamed  of  such  plain  speaking,  she  checked  herself. 
Hilary  had  turned  away. 

Cecilia  touched  his  arm.    '  HUary,  dear,'  she  said 

'  isn't  there  any  chance  of  you  and  B f 

Hilary's  lips  twitched.  '  I  should  say  not.' 
Cecilia  looked  sadly  at  the  floor.  Not  since  Stephen 
was  bad  with  pleurisy  had  she  felt  so  worried.  The 
sight  of  Hilary's  face  brought  back  her  doubts  with  all 
their  force.  It  might,  of  course,  be  only  anger  at  the 
man's  impudence,  but  it  might  be— she  hardly  liked 
to  frame  her  thought— a  more  personal  feeling. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  she  said,  '  that,  anyway,  she  had 
better  not  come  here  again  ?' 
Hilary  paced  the  room. 

'  It's  her  only  safe  and  certain  piece  of  work  ;  it 
keeps  her  independent.    It's  much  more  satisfactory 
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'  I  don't  understand.' 

.™S  Ur;i  Sir  "  •-^'"'"»- 

tt..  i™  l^"  "^'  "•■■  ■"■  "i*  •  to  60  into 
of  it.'  ^^         P^''  ^  "on  t  see  the  use 
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themselves  alive.  She  knew  all  about  them  ;  they  were 
in  the  air ;  their  condition  was  deplorable  !  Could  a 
person  whose  condition  was  deplorable  find  time  or 
strength  for  any  sort  of  lurid  exhibition  such  as  this  ? 
It  was  incredible. 

She  became  aware  that  Hilary  was  speaking. 

'  I  daresay  the  man  is  dangerous  !' 

Hearing  her  fears  confirmed,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  secret  vein  of  hardness  which  kept  her  living,  amid 
all  her  S5Tnpathies  and  hesitations,  Cecilia  felt  suddenly 
that  she  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  in  her  to  go. 

'  I  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  tliem,'  she  said  ; 
'  I've  tried  my  best  for  Mrs.  Hughs.  I  know  quite  as 
good  a  needlewoman,  who'll  be  only  too  glad  to  come 
instead.  Any  other  girl  will  do  as  well  to  copy  father's 
book.  If  you  take  my  advice,  Hilary,  you'll  give  up 
trying  to  help  them  too.' 

Hilary's  smile  puzzled  and  annoyed  her.  If  she  had 
known,  this  was  the  smile  that  stood  between  him  and 
her  sister. 

'  You  may  be  light,'  he  said,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Cecilia,  '  I've  done  all  I  can.  I 
must  go  now.    Good-bye.' 

During  her  progress  to  the  door  she  gave  one  look 
behind.  Hilary  was  standing  by  the  bust  of  Socrates. 
Her  heart  smote  her  to  leave  him  thus  embarrassed. 
But  again  the.  vision  of  Bianca — fugitive  in  her  own 
house,  and  with  something  tragic  in  her  mocking 
immobility — came  to  her,  and  she  hastened  away. 

A  voice  said  :  '  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Dallison  ?  Your 
sister  at  home  ?' 

Cecilia  saw  before  her  Mr.  Purcey,  rising  and  falling 
a  little  with  the  oscillation  of  his  A.i.  Damyer  as  he 
prepared  to  aUght. 
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X  m  afraid  she  s  not.' 

Bad  luck  !'  said  Mr   Purro,,     u-    .r 
as  so  red  and  square  Jfec^S  f2"  '^  ^^\-  ^- 
perhaps  I  might  be  aUowed  to  taS'thi^  h°I»"g 
She's  wanting  exercise  '    Mr  p  .  ^"^  ^""^  ^  mn. 

the  flank  of 'his  paljtatin;- c!""^  Jf  '^^^-'^  - 
Damyers,  Mrs.  DaUison  ?  Vest  valS.  ^'^''^  ^•^• 
simplyrippin-uttlecars.    wShyoutj^^er '"^  ^^'• 

-fter's  praise.    CecSafik^d  ,"£  """'°"^  °^  ^- 
Yes,' she  said, 'she's  very  sweet' 
Now  do  !'  said  Mr.  Purcey     '  Let  m«     • 

™n-,ust  to  please  .e,  I  ./,„.    ^^  ^fZ-'ull 

she  had  been  suffering  ZT^^cTr  "°f^  '^°"''*« 
at  Mr.  Purcey's  figure';  Z'osTbefote te  I  '■'"'"^ 
was  seated  in  the  A.i.  Damver  Tt  *  '''1^«^  't,  she 
two  smaU  sounds,  one  WsLn/  I'"?""'^'  "^'"ed 
Mr.  Purcey  said  :  ^     ^^"*'  ^"'^  g^^ed  forward. 

'  That's  rippin'  of  you  i' 
A  postman,  dog,  and  baker's  cart  all  h 
speed,  seemed  to  stand  still ;  CecS  fdt  .h"^"^  ^*  *°P 
■ng  her  cheeks.    She  gave  a^S faS     '  "'"'  •^^*- 
You  must  just  take  me  home,  plefse  ' 

•IXVp^s^fs^r^rrr^^^ 

Mr.  Purcey  leaning  bad  in  M        '  ^'^""'^  ^^'ance  a 
little  smileVyed'on  ht  ,U    ''  '"  "°'°'^'  "*'"^'^'^^'J 
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'  What  am  I  doing  ?'  it  seemed  to  say.  '  The  way  he 
got  me  here— really !  And  now  I  am  here  I'm  just 
going  to  enjoy  it !' 

There  were  no  Hughs',  no  little  model — all  that  sordid 
life  had  vanished ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  wind 
beating  her  cheeks  and  the  A.i.  Damyer  leaping  under 

her. 

Mr.  Purcey  said  :  '  It  just  makes  all  the  difference  to 
me  ;  keeps  my  nerves  in  order.' 

'  Oh,'  Cecilia  murmured,  '  have  you  got  nerves  ?' 

Mr.  Purcey  smiled.  When  he  smiled  his  cheeks 
formed  two  hard  red  blocks,  his  trim  moustache  stood 
out,  and  many  little  wrinkles  ran  from  his  light  eyes. 

'  Chock  full  of  them,'  he  said  ;  '  least  thing  upsets 
me.  Can't  bear  to  see  a  hungry-lookin'  child,  or  any- 
thing.' 

A  strange  feeling  of  admiration  for  this  man  had 
come  upon  Cecilia.  Why  could  not  she,  and  Thyme, 
and  Hilary,  and  Stephen,  and  all  the  people  they  knew 
and  mixed  with,  be  like  him,  so  sound  and  healthy,  so 
unravaged  by  disturbing  sympathies,  so  innocent  of 
'  social  conscience,'  so  content  ? 

As  though  jealous  of  these  thoughts  about  her  master, 
the  A.I.  Damyer  stopped  of  her  own  accord. 

'  Hdllo,'  said  Mr.  Purcey, '  hallo,  I  say  !  Don't  you 
get  out ;  she'll  be  all  right  directly.' 

'  Oh,"  said  Cecilia,  '  thanks  ;  but  I  must  go  in  here, 
anyhow ;  I  think  I'll  say  good-bye.  Thank  you  so  much. 
I  have  enjoyed  it.' 

From  the  threshold  of  a  shop  she  looked  back.  Mr. 
Purcey,  on  foot,  was  leaning  forward  from  the  waist, 
staring  at  his  A. i.  Damyer  with  profound  concentration. 


CHAPTER  IX 


HILARY  GIVES  CHASE 

The  ethics  of  a  man  like  Hilary  were  not  those  of  the 
million  pure-bred  Purceys  of  this  Ufe,  founded  on  a 
sense  of  property  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  nor  were 
they  precisely  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who.  though  aestheticized  in  parts,  quietly  used,   in 

VJT'  *^^'^  "^'^^^  P°''*'°"  *°  graft  on  Mr.  Purcey's 
ethics  the  principle  of  '  You  be  damned  !'  In  the  eves 
of  the  majority  he  was  probably  an  immoral  and  in-e- 
bgious  man ;  but  in  fact  his  morals  .md  religion  were 
those  of  his  special  section  of  society-the  cultivated 
Classes,  the  professors,  the  artistic  pigs,  advanced 
people,  and  aU  that  sort  of  cuckoo.'  as  Mr.  Piircey  c^ed 
;ifr^7L'^'*',°*K°*  '°f''*y  supplemented  by  persons. 
SeS  ^  °^  '^^*'  ^^°  speculated  in 

Had  he  been  required  to  make  a  profession  of  his 
creed  he  would  probably  have  framed  it  in  some  such 

r  n  ?  .'  '■  'u  ^l^^'""^  '"  ^  Church  dogmas,  and 
do  not  go  to  church  ;  I  have  no  definite  ideas  about  a 
future  state,  and  do  not  want  to  have  ;  but  in  a  private 
"w  T  "^  *°  identify  myself  as  much  as  possible  with 
what  I  see  about  me.  feeling  that  if  I  could  ever  really 
be  at  one  with  the  worid  I  live  in  I  should  be  happy. 
I  thmk  It  foolish  not  to  trust  my  senses  and  my  reason  • 
as  for  what  my  senses  and  my  reason  will  not  tell  me 
«5 
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I  assume  that  all  is  as  it  had  to  be,  for  if  one  could  get  to 
know  the  why  of  everything,  one  would  be  the  Universe. 
I  do  not  believe  that  chastity  is  a  virtue  in  itself,  but 
only  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  community.  I  do  not  believe  that  marriage  confers 
the  rights  of  ownership,  and  I  loathe  all  public  wrangling 
on  such  matters  ;  but  I  am  temperamentally  averse  to 
the  harming  of  my  neighbours,  if  in  reason  it  can  be 
avoided.  As  to  manners,  I  think  that  to  repeat  a  bit 
of  scandal,  and  circulate  backbiting  stories,  are  worse 
offences  than  the  actions  that  gave  rise  to  them.  If  I 
mentally  condemn  a  person,  I  feel  guilty  of  moral  lapse. 
I  hate  self-assertion ;  I  am  ashamed  of  self-advertise- 
ment. I  dislike  loudness  of  any  kind.  Probably  I 
have  too  much  tendency  to  negation  of  all  sorts. 
Small-talk  bores  me  to  extinction,  but  I  will  discuss  a 
point  of  ethics  or  psychology  half  the  night.  To 
make  capital  out  of  a  person's  weakness  is  repugnant  to 
me.  I  want  to  be  a  decent  man,  but— I  really  can't 
take  myself  too  seriously.' 

Though  he  had  preserved  his  politeness  towards 
Cecilia,  he  was  in  truth  angry,  and  grew  angrier  every 
minute.  He  was  angry  with  her,  himself,  and  the  man 
Hughs  ;  and  suffered  from  this  anger  as  only  they  can 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
things. 

Such  a  retiring  man  as  Hilary  was  seldom  given 
the  opportunity-  for  an  obvious  display  of  chivalry. 
The  tenor  of  his  life  removed  him  from  those  situations. 
Such  chivalry  as  he  displayed  was  of  a  negative  order. 
And  confronted  suddenly  with  the  conduct  of  Hughs, 
who,  it  seemed,  knocked  his  wife  about,  and  dogged 
the  footsteps  of  a  helpless  girl,  he  took  it  seriously  to 
heart. 

When  the  little  model  came  walking  up  the  garden 
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on  her  usual  visit,  he  fancied  her  face  looked  scared. 

S^  !i"!v  %'^°'^"°«  °^  ^"^^^.  who  from  the  first 
hart  stubbornly  refused  to  know  this  girl,  he  sat  down 
*•  ^  a  book  to  wait  for  her  to  go  away.    After  sitting 

little  of  their  sense,  he  saw  a  man  peer  over  his  garden 
gate.  He  was  there  for  half  a  minute,  then  lounged 
across  he  road,  and  stood  hidden  by  some  railings. 

th.  f°i  ?"^'l*  ""^-  '  ^^"^  I  SO  out  and  v.^ 
the  feUow  to  clear  off,  or  shall  I  wait  to  see  what 
Happens  when  she  goes  away  ?' 

He  determined  on  the  latter  course.  Presently  she 
came  out,  wr'king  with  her  peculiar  gait,  youthful  and 
pretty,  but  too  matter-of-fact,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  too 
p\irposeless  to  be  a  lady's.  She  looked  back  at  Hilary's 
window,  and  turned  uphill. 

Hilary  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  waited.  In  half 
a  mmute  Hughs  came  out  from  under  cover  of  the 
raUmgs  and  followed.    Then  Hilary,  too,  set  forth 

There  is  left  m  every  man  something  of  the  primeval 
love  of  stalking.  The  delicate  Hilary,  in  cooler  blood, 
would  have  revolted  at  the  notion  of  dogging  people's 
footsteps.  He  now  experienced  the  holy  pleasures  of 
the  chase  Certain  that  Hughs  was  reaUy  foUowing 
the  girl,  he  had  but  to  keep  him  in  sight  and  remain 
unseen.  This  was  not  hard  for  a  man  given  to  moun- 
♦•un-clunbmg,  ahnost  the  only  sport  left  to  one  who 
..uought  It  immoral  to  hurt  anybody  but  himself 

Taking  advantage  of  shop-windows,  omnibuses, 
passers-by,  and  other  bits  of  cover,  he  prosecuted  the 
chase  up  the  steepy  h.ghts  of  Campden  Hill.  But 
soon  a  nearly  fatal  check  occurred  ;  for,  charcing  to 
take  his  eyes  off  Hughs,  he  saw  the  httle  model  return- 
ing on  her  tracks.  Ready  enough  in  physical  emer- 
gencies, Hilary  sprang  into  a  passing  omnibus.    He 
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saw  her  stopping  before  the  window  of  a  picture-shop. 
From  the  expression  of  her  face  and  figure,  she  evidently 
had  no  idea  that  she  was  being  followed,  but  stood 
with  a  sort  of  slack-lipped  wonder,  lost  in  admiration 
of  a  weU-known  print.  Hilary  had  often  wondered 
who  could  possibly  admire  that  picture— he  now 
knew.  It  was  obvious  that  the  girl's  sesthetic  sense 
was  deeply  touched. 

While  this  was  passing  through  his  mind,  he  caught 
sight  of  Hughs  lurking  outside  a  public-house.  The 
dark  man's  face  was  sullen  and  dejected,  and  looked 
as  if  he  suffered.    Hilary  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for  him. 

The  omnibus  leaped  forward,  and  he  sat  down 
smartly  ahnost  on  a  lady's  lap.  This  was  the  lap  of 
Mrs.  TaUents  Smallpeace,  who  greeted  him  with  a 
warm,  quiet  smile,  and  made  a  little  room. 

'  Your  sister-in-law  has  just  been  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Dallison.  She's  such  a  dear— so  interested  in  every- 
thing. I  tried  to  get  her  to  come  on  to  my  meeting 
with  me.' 

Raising  his  hat,  Hilary  frowned.  For  once  his 
delicacy  was  at  fault.  He  said  : 
'  Ah,  yes  I  Excuse  me  I'  and  got  out. 
Mrs.  Tallents  Smallpeace  looked  after  him,  and  then 
glanced  round  the  omnibus.  His  conduct  was  very 
like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had  got  in  to  keep  an 
assignation  with  a  lady,  and  found  that  lady  sitting 
next  his  aunt.  She  was  unable  to  see  a  soul  who  seemed 
to  foster  this  view,  and  sat  thinking  that  he  was  '  rather 
attractive.'  Suddenly  her  dark  busy  eyes  lighted  on 
the  figure  of  the  little  model  strolling  along  again. 

'  Oh  !'  she  thought.  '  Ah  I  Yes,  really  I  How  very 
interesting  !' 

Hilary,  to  avoid  meeting  the  girl  point-blank,  had 
turned  up  a  by-street,  and,  fimdmg  a  convenient  comer, 
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WMted     He  was  puxried.    If  this  man  were  nerse 
cutmg  her  with  his  attentions,  ^hy  had  hTnot^^: 

wlr„r'.\  'fT  ''''  °P*'^"8  °^  «^«  by^treeVstiU 
01  ine  streets.  She  passed  from  view ;  Hilary  strained 
his  eyes  to  see  if  Hughs  were  foUow^ng.  He  wdted 
Zt^TT,  Th«-f  didnotappefr.  xle^h^ 
nZ^r^l  And  suddenly  it  flashed  a-ross  him  tha? 
Hughs  had  merely  dogged  her  to  see  that  she  had  nn 
-.6^at>on  with  anybody.    They  had  botht^n  play- 

street,  m  which  he  was  the  only  person  to  be  seen 
Cecdia  was  right !  It  was  a  sordid  busi^es  A  man 
more  m  touch  with  facts  than  Hilary  w^^^d  have  haS 

Uke  this,  but   bemg  by  profession  concerned  mainly 

^w^'T^e  h.bTt;''  "?'  "°^  "^^^^  •— ""- 
rhi„T  1^'*  °*  ''■'  "'"'^  precluded  him  from 

thmkmg  vejy  definitely  ...    any  subject  except  h" 
hterary  work-precluded  aim  especiaUy  in  a  matJer 
o  this  sort,  so  inextricably  entwined  with  tLat  deTicIte 
dim  question,  the  impact  of  class  on  class  ' 

i^ondenng  deeply,  he  ascended  the  leafy  lane  that 
leads^between  high  railings  from  Notting  4  to  W 

It  was  so  far  from  traffic  that  even'  tree  on  either 
side  was  loud  with  the  Spring  songs  of  birds  the  scenJ 
of  runmng  sap  came  forth  slyly'as  the  sun  stV  ow 

th^^^K^^?.'  "^'^^'  ^"'""S  °f  °'d  Motlier  Earth  up 
there  above  the  town  ;  wild  tunes,  and  the  quiet  sigh? 

thoulZ        ^"^  ^  '''''  '^^  ^e'^*  '«^t  his  trouX 
thoughts   and  for  a  while  trust  the  goodness  of  the 
Scheme  that  gave  him  birth,  the  beauty  of  each  dly 
that  laughs  or  broods  itself  into  night.    Some  budd^ 
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lilacs  exhaled  a  scent  of  lemons ;  a  sandy  cat  on  the 
coping  of  a  garden  wall  was  basking  in  the  setting  sun. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lane  a  row  of  elm-trees  displayed 
their  gnarled,  knotted  roots.  Human  beings  were 
Efiated  there,  whose  matted  hair  clung  round  their 
tired  faces.  Their  gaunt  limbs  wei«  clothed  in  rags ; 
each  had  a  stick,  and  some  sort  of  dirty  bundle  tied 
to  it.  They  were  asleep.  On  a  bench  beyond,  two 
toothless  old  women  sat,  moving  their  eyes  from  side 
to  side,  and  a  crimson-faced  woman  was  snoring. 
Under  the  next  tree  a  Cockney  youth  and  his  girl  were 
sitting  side  by  side— pale  young  things,  with  loose 
mouths,  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  restless  eyes.  Their 
arms  were  enlaced  ;  they  were  silent.  A  little  farther 
on  two  young  men  in  working  clothes  were  looking 
straight  before  them,  with  desperately  tired  faces. 
They,  too,  were  silent. 

On  the  last  bench  of  all  Hilary  came  on  the  little 
model,  seated  slackly  by  herself. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE    TROUSSEAU 

This,  the  first  time  these  two  had  met  each  other  at 

hem  X   -}^ ,rlT-fortable  event  for  either  o 

H^r;     K    ^     ^u''^"^'  ^"^  '^^^"y  sot  off  her  seat. 
Hilary  who  raised  his  hat  and  frownedfsat  down  on  i 
Don  t  get  up,'  he  said  ;  '  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

The  little  model  obediently  resumed  her  seat  A 
sden^  followed  She  had  on  the  old  bro!::i  sWrtand 
fautted  Jersey,  the  old  blue-green  tam^'-shanter  cap. 

f /?  ?  Jf  ^  ""^^^  °*  ^«^^^^*  beneath  her  eyes. 

Thi^ If  ^/f?"^''"'*  •■ '  "°^  ^^«  y°'^  getting  on  ?' 
The  httle  model  looked  at  her  feet 

•  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  DaUison.' 

I  came  to  see  you  yesterday  ' 
She  sMd  a  look  at  him  which  might  have  meant 
nothing  or  meant  much,  so  perfect  its  shy  stolidity 
^  I  was  out,  she  said, '  sitting  to  Miss  Boyle.' 
^  bo  you  have  some  work  ?' 
'  It's  finished  now." 

iro^Z  s'tonr?'"""  "^""^  **^^  *"°  ^^'^'-^^  '^  ^-y 
She  nodded. 
'  H'm  I' 

anfmLThT.^'"^  ^Tr'  "*  ^^''  ^nint  seemed  to 
animate  the  httle  model. 

*  Three  and  sixpenr*  for  my  rent,  and  breakfast  costs 
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threepence  nearly— only  bread-«nd-butter— that's  five 
and  two ;  and  washing's  always  at  least  tenpence— 
that  s  SIX  ;  and  Uttle  things  last  week  was  a  shilline— 
even  when  I  don't  take  buses-seven;  that  leaves 
hve  shilhngs  for  my  dinners.  Mr.  Stone  always  gives 
me  tea.  It's  my  clothes  worries  me.'  She  tucked 
her  f^t  farther  beneath  the  seat,  and  HUary  refrained 
from  lookmg  down.    '  My  hat  is  awful,  and  I  do  want 

^^^ —    .^^^   ^'^^^^  ^^"^  in  the  face  for  the 
first  tmie.       I  do  wish  I  was  rich.' 
'  I  don't  wonder.' 

The  Uttle  model  gritted  her  teeth,  and,  twisting  at 
her  dirty  gloves,  said  :  '  Mr.  DaUison,  d'you  know  the 
first  thing  I'd  buy  if  I  was  rich  '' 
•No.' 

•  I'd  buy  everything  new  on  me  from  top  to  toe,  and 
I  wouldn  t  ever  wear  any  of  th«se  old  things  again.' 

Hilary  got  up  : '  Come  with  me  now,  and  buy  everv- 
thmg  new  from  top  to  toe.' 
'Oh  I' 

Hilary  had  abeady  perceived  that  he  had  made  an 
awkward,  even  dangerous,  proposal ;  short,  however, 
of  giving  her  money,  the  idea  of  which  offended  his 
sense  of  delicacy,  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  He  said 
brusquely  : '  Come  along  I' 

TTie  little  model  rose  obediently.  Hilary  noticed 
that  her  boots  were  split,  and  this— as  though  he  had 
seen  someone  strike  a  child— so  moved  his  indignation 
that  he  felt  do  more  quahns,  but  rather  a  sort  of 
pleasant  glow,  such  as  will  come  to  the  most  studious 
man  when  he  i'evels  a  blow  at  the  conventions. 

He  looked  down  at  his  companion— her  eyes  were 
lowered  ;  he  could  not  tell  at  aU  what  she  was  thinking 

'  This  is  what  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about,' 
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o^M'l^'>i^°°'*  "k"  *^'  ^""^  y°'*''«  «:  I  think  you 
oi^ht  to  be  somewhere  else.    What  do  you  say '' 
Yes,  Mr.  Dallison.'  y  u  bay  . 

fin'/°"l*l.'^""  ""^^  ^  '^'^^S*'  I  think  ;  you  could 
find  another  room,  couldn't  you  ?' 

D^^n  ^^*  ™°del  answered  as  before  :   '  Yes,  Mr. 

;rmafrddthatHughsis-a  dangerous  sort  of  feUow.' 
JHe  s  a  funny  man.' 

'  Does  he  annoy  you  ?' 

Her  expression  baffled  Hilary  ;  there  seemed  a  sort 
of  slow  enjoyment  in  it.    She  looked  up  knowingly. 

I  dont  mmd  him-he  won't  hurt  me.   Mr.  DaUi- 
son,  do  you  think  blue  or  green  .'' 

HUary  answered  shorUy  :  '  Bluey-green  ' 

She  clasped  her  hands,  changed  her  feet  with  a  hop, 
and  went  on  walkmg  as  before. 

f ,iv^*?  *°  "^L  "^^  ^'^  ;  '  has  M«.  Hughs  been 
talking  to  you  about  her  husband  ?' 

The  little  model  smiled  again. 

'  She  goes  on,'  she  said. 

Hilary  bit  his  lips. 

'  Mr.  Dallison,  please— about  my  hat  ?' 

'  What  about  your  hat  ?' 

•  Would  you  like  me  to  get  alarge  one  or  a  small  one  ?' 
For  God  s  sake,'  answered  Hilary,  '  a  smaU  one- 
no  feathers. 

•Oh  I' 

uJ^  ^Z  ^"^"'^  *°  ™*  *  ""*""*«  •  Have  either 
Hughs  or  Mrs.  Hughs  spoken  to  you  about-doming 
to  my  house,  about— me  ?'  ^ 

The  little  model's  face  remained  impassive,  but  bv 
the  movement  of  her  fingers  Hilary  saw  that  she  was 
attending  now. 

'  I  don't  care  what  they  say.' 
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HUary  looked  away ;  an  angry  flush  slowly  mounted 
m  his  face. 

Wth  surprising  suddenness  the  little  model  said  : 

Of  course,  if  I  was  a  lady,  I  might  mind  I' 
■  Don't  talk  like  that !'  said  HUaiy  ;  '  every  woman 
IS  a  lady. 

The  stolidity  of  the  girl's  face,  more  mocking  far 
than  any  smUe,  warned  him  of  the  cheapness  of  this 
verbiage. 

*  If  I  was  a  lady,'  she  repeated  simply,  *  I  shouldn't 
be  hvin' there,  should  I  ?■ 

'No,'  said  Hilary ;  '  and  you  had  better  not  eo  on 
living  there,  anyway." 

The  little  model  making  no  answer,  Hilary  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  say.  It  was  becoming  apparent 
to  him  that  she  viewed  the  situation  with  a  very 
different  ouUook  from  himself,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  that  outlook. 

He  felt  thoroughly  at  sea,  conscious  that  this  girl's 
hfe  contained  a  thousand  things  he  did  not  know  a 
thousand  points  of  view  he  did  not  share. 

Their  two  figures  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
crowded  street,  for  HUary-taU  and  slight,  with  his 
thm,  bearded  face  and  soft  felt  hat— was  what  is 
known  as  '  a  distinguished-looking  man  ';  and  the  little 
model,  though  not  '  distinguished-looking  '  in  her  old 
brown  skirt  and  tam-o'-shanter  cap,  had  the  sort  of 
face  which  made  men  and  even  women  turn  to  look  at 
her.  To  men  she  was  a  httle  bit  of  strangely  inter- 
esting, not  too  usual,  flesh  and  blood  ;  to  women,  she 
was  that  which  made  men  turn  to  look  at  her  Yet  now 
and  again  there  would  rise  in  some  passer-by  a  feeling 
more  unpersonal,  as  though  the  God  of  Pity  had 
shaken  wings  overhead,  and  dropped  a  tiny  feather 
So    walking,    and    exciting    vague    interest,    they 
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reached  the  first  of  the  hundred  doors  of  Messrs.  Rose 
and  Thorn. 

Hilary  had  determined  on  this  end  door,  for.  as  the 
adventure  grew  wanner,  he  was  more  alive  to  its 
dangers.    To  take  this  child  into  the  very  shop  fre- 
quented by  his  wife  and  friends  seemed  a  little  mad  ■ 
but  that  same  reason  which  caused  them  to  frequent  it 
-the  fact  that  there  was  no  other  shop  of  the  sort 
half  so  handy— was  the  reason  which  caused  Hilary  to  eo 
there  now.    He  had  acted  on  impulse  ;  he  knew  that  if 
he  let  his  impulse  cool  he  would  not  act  at  aU    The  bold 
couree  was  the  wise  one  ;  this  was  why  he  chose  the 
end  door  round  the  comer.    Standing  aside  for  her  to  go 
n  fi«t  he  noticed  the  girl's  brightened  eyes  and  cheeks; 
-ae  had  never  looked  so  pretty.    He  glanced  hastiljl 
round  ;  the  department  was  barren  for  their  purposes, 
fiUed  entirely  with  pyjamas.  He  felt  a  touch  on  hisarm. 
The  bttle  model,  rather  pink,  was  looking  up  at  him 

Mr  Dallison,  am  I  to  get  more  than  one  set  of- 
underthmgs  ? 

*  '[!''*«T*'"*^''  ™"«ered  Hilary  ;  and  suddenly  he 
saw  that  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  that  sanctuary. 
Buy  them,  he  said,  '  and  bring  me  the  bill ' 
He  waited  close  beside  a  man  with  a  pink  face,  a 
moustache,  and  an  almost  perfect  figure,  w"  was 
stwidmg  very  still,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  .  Jue- 
and-white  stripes.  He  seemed  the  apotheosis  of  what 
a  man  should  be,  his  face  composed  in  a  deathless 
simper  :  Long,  long  have  been  the  struggles  of  man, 
but  civilization  has  produced  me  at  last.  Further 
than  this  It  cannot  go.    Nothing  shall  make  me  con- 

kT  "?/•'"*•.   ^"  ™*  t''^  «nd  's  reached.    See  my 
back  :      The  Amateur.    This  perfect  style,  8s.  iid 
Great  reduction."  ' 
He  would  not  talk  to  HUary,  and  the  latter  was 
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compelled  to  watch  the  shopmen.  It  was  but  half  an 
hour  to  closing  time  ;  the  youths  were  moving  languidly, 
bickering  a  little,  in  the  absence  of  their  customers- 
like  flies  on  a  pane,  that  cannot  get  out  into  the  sun. 
Two  of  them  came  and  asked  him  what  they  might 
serve  him  with  ;  they  werj  so  refined  and  pieasant  that 
Hilary  was  on  the  point  of  buying  what  he  did  not 
want.  The  reappearance  of  the  little  model  saved  him. 
•  It's   thirty   shillings ;    five    and   eleven   was    the 

cheapest,  and  stockings,  and  I  bought  some  sta ' 

Hilary  produced  the  money  hastily. 
'  This  is  a  very  dear  shop,'  she  said. 
When  she  had  paid  the  bill,  and  Hilary  had  taken 
from  her  a  large  brown-paper  parcel,  they  journeyed  on 
together.  He  had  armoured  his  face  now  in  a  slightly 
startled  quizzicality,  as  though,  himself  detached,  he 
were  watching  the  adventure  from  a  distance. 

On  the  central  velvet  seat  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
department,  a  lady,  with  an  egret  in  her  hat,  was 
stretching  out  a  slim  silk-stockinged  foot,  waiting  for 
a  boot.  She  looked  with  negligent  amusement  at  this 
common  little  girl  and  her  singular  companion.  This 
look  of  hers  seemed  to  affect  the  women  serving,  for 
none  came  near  the  httle  model.  Hilary  saw  them 
eyeing  her  boots,  and,  suddenly  forgetting  his  rdle  of 
looker-on,  he  became  very  angry.  Taking  out  his 
watch,  he  went  up  to  the  eldest  woman. 

'  If  somebody,'  he  said,  '  does  not  attend  this  young 
lady  within  a  minute,  I  shall  make  a  personal  complaint 
to  Mr.  Thorn.' 

The  hand  of  the  watch,  however,  had  not  completed 
its  rotmd  before  a  woman  was  at  the  little  model's  side. 
Hilary  saw  her  taking  off  her  boot,  and  by  a  sudden 
impulse  he  placed  himself  between  her  and  the  lady. 
In  doing  this,  he  so  far  forgot  his  delicacy  as  to  fix  his 
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eyes  on  the  Uttle  model's  foot.    The  sense  of  physical 
discomfort  which  first  attacked  him  became  a^S  of 

d^Z  n,"'  '!n--   '''^^*  '^"^'  ^^^  stockinTli 
twoH      "?  .f  ""L^'^g'  °nly  darning,  and  one  to!  and 
wo  little  white  bits  of  foot  were  seen,  where  ^e 
threads  refused  to  hold  together  any  longer 

The  httle  model  wagged  tlie  toe  uneasily-she  had 
hoped  no  doubt,  that  it  would  not  protmde-then 
concealed  it  with  her  skirt.    Hilary  moved  ha  Juy 

Sd"  ^"'^'^  '^""' ''  "''  "°'  "*  her,  but  a^ 

Her  face  had  changed  ;  it  was  no  longer  amused  and 

^iI^'h^-    f  "'P^'  "'*''  ^'^  exprcs'sion^fTffenee 
Intolerable,-  It  seemed  to  say,  '  to  bring  a  girl  like 

«irTh:''*P  "'^-  ^'^'^  '    ^  ''^  --'  --  here 
again  !     The  expression  was  but  the  outward  sign  of 
that   inner  physical   discomfort   Hilary  himself    had 
felt  when  he  first  saw  the  little  model's     ock'ng 
This  naturaUy  did  not  serve  to  lessen  his  anger,  espf: 

^l^i        '^1^''  ^™"'  mechanicaUy  reproduced 
on  the  faces  of  the  serving  women 

her^^dT"'  ''^''^  *°  *^'  ""'^  ""'''*'•  "^^  '^*  '^"^'^  I'y 

T?°f«!  ^*  •  .  "^""'"^  ^""  ^^  »  't  and  see.' 
Ihe  httle  model  walked. 

'  It  squeezes  me,'  she  said. 

'  Try  another,  then,'  said  Hilary. 

The  lady  rose,  stood  for  a  second  with  her  eyebrows 

raised  and  her  nostrils  slightly  distended,  then  welt 

Sd"     '  p""^'"'^'  p^^'^"^*  '''^'  °^"S 

The  second  pair  of  boots  not  '  squeezing  '  her   thp 
Jtae  model  was  soon  ready  to  go  down.    She  ha'd  aU 

•  L,?""''^^)'  T*  'f 'P*  "^^  dress-selected  and, 
indeed,  paid  for,  but  which,  as  she  told  Hilary,  she  w^ 
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coining  back  to  try  on  to-morrow,  when — when 

She  had  obviously  meant  to  say  when  she  was  all  new 
underneath.  She  was  laden  with  one  large  and  two 
small  parcels,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  holy  look. 

Outside  the  shop  she  gazed  up  in  his  face. 

'  Well,  you  are  happy  now  ?'  asked  Hilary. 

Between  the  short  black  lashes  were  seen  two  very 
bright,  wet  shining  eyes ;  her  parted  lips  began  to 
quiver. 

'  Good-night,  then,"  he  said  abruptly,  and  walked 
away. 

But  looking  round,  he  saw  her  still  standing  there, 
half  buried  in  parcels,  gazing  after  him.  Raising  his 
hat,  he  turned  into  the  High  Street  towards  home. .  .  . 

The  old  man,  known  to  that  low  class  of  fellow 
with  whom  he  was  now  condemned  to  associate  as '  West- 
minister,' was  taking  a  whiff  or  two  out  of  his  old  clay 
pipe,  and  trjdng  to  forget  his  feet.  He  saw  Hilary 
coming,  and  carefullyextended  a  copy  of  the  last  edition. 

'  Good-evenin',  sir  I  Quite  seasonable  to-day  for 
the  time  of  year  I    Ho  yes  !     Westminister  !' 

His  eyes  followed  Hilary's  retreat.    He  thought : 

'  Oh  dear  !  He's  a-given  me  an  'arf-a-crown.  He 
does  look  well — I  like  to  see  'im  look  as  well  as  that — 
qwte  young  I    Oh  dear  I' 

The  sun — that  smoky,  flaring  ball,  which  in  its 
time  had  seen  so  many  last  editions  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette — was  dropping  down  to  pass  the  night  in 
Shepherd's  Bush.  It  made  the  old  butler's  eyelids 
blink  when  he  turned  to  see  if  the  coin  reaUy  was  a 
half-crown,  or  too  good  to  be  true. 

And  all  the  spires  and  house-roofs,  and  the  spaces 
up  above  and  underneath  them,  glittered  and  swam, 
and  bttle  men  and  horses  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
powdered  with  golden  dust. 


CHAPTER  XI 

PEAR  BLOSSOM 

h«e  «,d  ,h.„,  „d  to  these  she  pud^^itS^ 

"ars,«t:.iretri];.iie:"i-s; 

Sestute  of  thu  v,hole  operation,  u  il  h„  spWt,  ,o™ 
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starved,  were  having  a  good  meal.  In  this  rapt  con- 
templation of  herself,  all  childish  vanity  and  expect- " 
ancy,  and  all  that  wonderful  quality  found  in  simple 
unspiritual  natures  of  delighting  in  the  present  moment, 
were  perfectly  displayed.  So,  motionless,  with  her 
hair  loose  on  her  neck,  she  was  like  one  of  those  half- 
hours  of  Spring  that  have  lost  their  restlessness  and 
are  content  just  to  be. 

Presently,  however,  as  though  suddenly  remember- 
ing that  her  happiness  was  not  utterly  complete,  she 
went  to  a  drawer,  took  out  a  packet  of  pear-drops, 
and  put  one  in  her  mouth. 

The  sun,  near  to  setting,  had  found  its  way  through 
a  hole  in  the  blind,  and  touched  her  neck.  She  turned 
as  though  she  had  received  a  kiss,  and,  raisirg  a  comer 
of  the  blind,  peered  out.  The  pear-tree,  which,  to 
the  annoyance  of  its  proprietor,  was  placed  so  close 
to  the  back  court  of  this  low-class  house  as  almost  to 
seem  to  belong  to  it,  was  bathed  in  slanting  sunlight. 
No  tree  in  all  the  world  could  have  looked  more  fair 
than  it  did  just  then  in  its  garb  of  gilded  bloom.  With 
her  hand  up  to  her  bare  neck,  and  her  cheeks  indrawn 
from  sucking  the  sweet,  the  httle  model  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  tree.  Her  expression  did  not  change ;  she 
showed  no  signs  of  admiration.  Her  gaze  passed  on 
to  the  back  windows  of  the  house  that  really  owned 
the  pear-tree,  spying  out  whether  anyone  could  see 
her— hoping,  perhaps,  someone  would  see  her  while 
she  was  feeling  so  nice  and  new.  Then,  dropping  the 
blind,  she  went  back  to  the  glass  and  began  to  pin  her 
hair  up.  When  this  was  done  she  stood  for  a  long 
minute  looking  at  her  old  brown  skirt  and  blouse, 
hesitating  to  defile  her  new-found  purity.  At  last  she 
put  them  on  and  drew  up  the  blind.  The  sunlight 
had  passed  off  the  pear-tree  ;  its  bloom  was  now  white. 
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and  almost  as  stiU  as  snow     The  lifti»  .„«^  i 
ano«>er  sw«et  into  her  mouth  J^lS^'Sl  C 
^ketai,anc.entleatherpu..e.  counted  outSoney 

expected,  she  sighed,  and  rummaged  out  of  a  ton 
drawer  an  old  iUustrated  magazine  ^ 

?ra?h  l^tt^eff-haTd  corr-!;Te  oHw"  ;^''°^- 
^;s  that  appear  occasio^^tlrpubST^f 

sun^;er<SSwtUtp^1'Sf,^?  -  -e 
tree  against  the  window-pane  ^  *''"  P""" 
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SHIPS  IN  SAIL 


In  due  accord  with  the  old  butler's  comment  on  his 
looks,  Hilary  had  felt  so  young  that,  instead  of  going 
home,  he  motmted  an  omnibus,  and  went  down  to 
his  club— the  '  Pen  and  Ink,'  so  called  'because  the 
man  who  founded  it  could  not  think  at  the  moment 
of  any  other  words.  This  literary  person  had  left  the 
club  soon  after  its  initiation,  having  conceived  for  it 
a  suddei.  dislike.  It  had  indeed  a  certain  reputation 
for  bad  cooking,  and  all  its  members  complained 
bitterly  at  times  that  you  never  could  go  in  without 
meeting  someone  you  knew.  It  stood  in  Dover  Street. 
Unlike  other  ciubs,  it  was  mainly  used  to  talk  in,  and 
had  special  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  umbrellas 
and  such  books  as  had  not  yet  vanished  from  the 
library ;  not,  of  course,  owing  to  any  peculative 
tendency  among  its  members,  but  becituse,  after 
interchanging  their  ideas,  those  members  would  depart, 
in  a  long  row,  each  grasping  some  material  object  in 
his  hand.  Its  maroon-coloured  curtains,  too,  were 
never  drawn,  because,  in  the  heat  of  their  discussions, 
the  members  v,ere  always  drawing  them.  On  the 
whole,  those  me.jbers  did  not  like  each  other  much  ; 
wondering  a  little,  one  by  one,  why  the  others  wrote  ; 
and  when  the  printed  reasons  were  detailed  to  them, 
reading  them  with  irritation.     If  really  conpelled  to 
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hazard  an  opinion  about  each  other's  merits,  they  used 
to  say  that  no  doubt  '  So-and-so '  was  'very  good,' 
but  they  had  never  read  him  !    For  it  had  early  been 
estabhshed  as  the  principle  underlying  membership 
not  to  read  the  writings  of  another  man,  unless  you 
could  be  certain  he  was  dead,  lest  you  might  have  to 
teu  bua  to  his  face  that  you  disUked  his  work.    For 
they  were  very  jealous  of  the  purity  of  their  literary 
consciences.    Exception  was  made,  however,  in  the 
case  of  those  vho  lived  by  written  criticism,  the  opinions 
of  such  persons  being  read  by  all,  with  a  varying  smUe. 
and  a  certain  cerebral  excitement.    Now  and  then 
however,    some   member,    violating   every   sense    of 
decency,  would  take  a  violent  liking  for  another  mem- 
ber s  books.    This  he  would  express  in  words,  to  the 
discomfort  of  his  feUows,  who,  with  a  sudden  chilly 
teeling  in  the  stomach,  would  wonder  why  it  was  not 
their  books  that  he  was  praising. 

Almost  every  year,  and  gneraUy  in  March,  certain 
aspirations  would  .-ass  Into  the  club  ;  members  would 
ask  each  other  why  there  was  no  Academy  of  British 
J-ettere ;  why  there  was  no  concerted  movement  to 
Umit  the  production  of  other  authors'  books;  why 
there  was  no  prize  given  for  the  best  work  of  the  yrar 
For  a  httle  time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  their  individu- 
ahsm  were  m  danger ;  but,  the  windows  having  been 
opened  Nwder  than  usual  some  morning,  the  aspirati-ns 
would  pass  out,  and  aU  would  feel  secretly  ^  a  ;  an 
leels  when  he  has  swallowed  the  mosquito  that  has 
been  worrjing  him  aU  night-relieved,  but  just  a  little 
bit  embarrassed.  SociaUy  sympathetic  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other-they  were  mostly  quite  nice 

if  ZhT,!''^  ''P'  ^  "*"^  fame-machine,  In  wWch 
he  might  be  seen  sitting  every  morning  about  the  time 
the  papers  and  his  corresj  .,.dence  came,  wondering  if 
nis  tame  were  going  up.  ^ 
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Hilary  stayed  in  the  club  till  half-past  nine ;  then, 
avoiding  a  discussion  which  was  just  setting  in,  he  took 
his  own  umbrella,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  home. 

It  was  the  moment  of  suspense  in  Piccadilly ;  the 
tide  had  flowed  up  to  the  theatres,  and  had  not  yet 
begun  to  ebb.  The  tranquil  trees,  still  feathery, 
draped  their  branches  along  the  farther  bank  of  that 
broad  river,  resting  from  their  watch  over  the  tragi- 
comedies played  on  its  surface  by  men,  their  small 
companions.  The  gentle  sighs  that  distilled  from  their 
plume-like  boughs  seemed  utterances  oi'  the  softest 
wisdom.  Not  far  beyond  their  trunks  it  was  all  dark 
velvet,  into  which  separate  shapes,  adventuring,  were 
lost,  as  wild  birds  vanishing  in  space,  or  the  souls  of 
men  received  into  their  Mother's  heart. 

liilary  walked,  hearing  no  sighs  of  wisdom,  noting  no 
smooth  darkness,  wrapped  in  thought.  The  mere  fact 
of  having  given  pleasure  was  enough  to  produce  a 
warm  sensation  in  a  man  so  naturally  kind.  But,  as 
with  all  self-conscious,  self-distrustful,  natures,  that 
sensation  had  not  lasted.  He  was  left  with  a  feeling 
of  emptiness  and  disillusionment,  as  of  having  given 
himself  a  good  mark  without  reason. 

While  walking,  he  was  a  target  for  the  eyes  of  many 
women,  who  passed  him  rapidly,  like  ships  in  sail. 
The  peculiar  fastidious  shyness  of  his  face  attracted 
those  accustomed'  to  another  kind  of  face.  And 
though  he  did  not  precisely  look  at  them,  they  in  turn 
inspired  in  him  the  compassionate,  morbid  curiosity 
which  persons  who  hve  desperate  lives  necessarily 
inspire  in  the  leisured,  speculative  mind.  One  of  them 
deliberately  approached  him  from  a  side-street.  Though 
taller  and  fuller,  with  heightened  colour,  frizzy  hair, 
and  a  hat  with  feathers,  she  was  the  image  of  the  little 
model— the  same  shape  of  face,  broad  cheek-bones, 
mouth  a  little  open  ;  the  same  flower-coloured  eves  and 
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Sl^i  ^''^'''  ^  ~"^"«^  ^«J  accentuated  as 
Art  coarsens  and  accentuates  the  lines  of  life.  Looking 
boldly  into  Hilary's  startled  face,  she  laughed  m^ 
winced  and  walked  on  quickly.  ^ 

He  reached  home  at  half-past  ten.    The  lamn  was 
burning  m  Mr.  Stone's  room,  and  his  window^L  as 

IShf  i„T,=  *''*  "'•*  "^^  ""^  "^"^>  however  was  a 
bght  m  Hilary's  own  bedroom.  He  went  gently  up. 
Through  the  door-ajar-he  saw,  to  his  sunrise!  the 
%u-e  of  his  wife.  She  was  recUning  in  a  diair  her 
elbov,^  on  its  arms,  the  tips  of  her  fingers  presS 
together.    Her  face,  with  its  dark  hair,  vivli  coloS 

?^Lh^  ^u^^'  u"^^  *°""'^**  ^t'^  shadows  ;  her  head 
turned  as  though  towards  somebody  beside  her  •  her 
neck  gleamed  white.  So-motionless,  dimly  se^nlshe 
was  hke  a  woman  sitting  alongside  her  own  life,  scrufin- 
ffiU;.T  T"!.'  '"!*"!''"«  "  "^^'  t^'^ng  n°  part  in  it. 

'  Ah  I  it's  you,"  she  said. 
„  J!?"?'  ^PP^a^hed  her.    For  aU  her  mockery  at  her 
IZr^^"'  ^"  "^^  °^  '•'^  ^^  strangely  graceful. 

Ih^H»^t     ^.'u*''^'^  ^"'^^  °*  '^^''  nature,  she  stiU 
eluded  him  ;  that  elusiveness,  which  had  begun  by 

guished  the  f!ame  it  had  once  lighted.    He  had  so  often 
tned  to  see   and  never  seen,  the  essence  of  her  soul. 
Why  was  she  made  hke  this  ?     Why  was  she  for  ever 
mocking  herself,   himself,    and   every   other   thing 
Why  was  she  so  hard  to  her  own  hfe,  so  bitter  a  foe  to 

n![n^rh  ^^r'"'  ■  ^''^'^°  '^^  Vinci  might  have 
painted  her,  less  sensual  and  cruel  than  his  women, 
more  restless  and  d.shaimonic.  but  physicaUy,  spiritu- 
aUy  enticmg,  and,  by  her  recusals  to  surrend;r  either 
TO  ner  spin,  or  her  senses,  bafflmg  her  own  enticements. 
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'  I  don't  know  why  I  came,'  she  said. 
Hilary  found  no  better  answer  than  :  '  I  am  sorry  I 
was  out  to  dinner.' 
'  Has  the  wind  gone  round  .'    My  room  is  cold. ' 
'  Yes,  north-eai       Stay  here.' 
Her  hand  touc     i  his  ;  that  warm  and  restless  claso 
was  agitating.  *^ 

'  It's  good  of  you  to  ask  me ;  but  we'd  better  not 
begm  what  we  can't  keep  up.' 

'St.iy   here,'   said    Hilary    again,   kneeling    dowi. 
beside  her  chair. 

And  suddenly  he  began  to  kiss  her  face  and  neck. 
He  felt  her  answering  kisses  ;  for  a  moment  they  were 
clasped  together  in  a  fierce  embrace.  Then,  as  though 
by  mutual  consent,  their  arms  relaxed ;  their  eyes 
grew  furtive,  like  the  eyes  of  children  who  have  egged 
each  other  on  to  steal ;  and  on  their  lips  appeared  the 
famtest  of  faint  smUes.  It  was  as  though  those  lips 
were  saymg  : '  Yes,  but  we  are  not  quite  animals  !' 

Hilary  got  up  and  sat  down  on  his  bed.    Bianca 
stayed  m  the  chair,  looking  straight  before  her,  utterly 
inert,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  white  throat  gleaming 
on  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes  that  flickering  smilerNot 
a  word  more,  nor  a  look,  passed  between  them. 

Then  rising,  without  noise,  she  passed  behind  him 
and  went  out. 

Hilary  had  a  feeling  in  his  mouth  as  though  he  had 
been  chewing  ashes.  And  a  phrase-as  phrases  some- 
times fill  the  spirit  of  a  man  witi.iut  rhyme  or  reason- 
kept  forming  on  his  lips  :  ■  The  house  of  harmony  I' 

Presently  he  went  to  her  door,  and  stood  there 
listenmg.  He  could  hear  no  sound  whatever.  If  she 
had  been  crying-if  she  had  been  laughing-it  would 
have  been  better  than  this  sUence.  He  put  his  hands 
up  to  his  ears  and  ran  downstairs. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SOUND  IN  THE  NIGHT 

He  passed  his  study  door,  and  halted  at  Mr.  Stone's ; 
the  thought  of  the  old  man,  so  steady  and  absorbed  in 
the  face  of  aU  external  things,  refreshed  him. 

btiU  m  his  brown  woollen  gown,  Mr.  Stone  was 
sittmg  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  something  in  the  comer 
whence  a  Uttle  perfumed  steam  was  risL 

yo/wtu;° '•'  '^  '^'-'''  ^  -^«  cocoa ;  wiU 
'Am  I  disturbing  you  ?*  asked  Hilary 
*fr.  Stone  looked  at  hin.  steadily  before  answering  : 
^  If  I  work  after  cocoa,  I  find  it  clogs  the  liver.' 
_  Then,  If  you'U  let  me,  sir.  111  stay  a  Uttle  ' 

r.Jl^.^f'^''  '*''*  ^^-  ^*°"^-  H«  ^°°^  the  sauce- 
^.f  V,  r*'  '^^'  '"^^^"ding  his  frail  cheeks,  blew. 
Then,  whde  the  steam  mingled  with  his  frosty  beard, 
he  brought  two  cups  from  a  cupboard,  filled  one  of 
them,  and  looked  at  HUary. 

n,!,if  ^"''^  "^*  ^°"''  ''"  '^'*^'  '  *°  hear  three  or  four 
pages  I  have  just  completed  ;  you  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  suggest  a  word  or  two.' 

ar^Ui^T^  ^^l  l^^'^P^"  ^'"'^  o"  the  stove,  and 
grasped  the  cup  he  had  fiUed. 

•I  will  drink  my  cocoa,  and  read  them  to  you.' 

Going  to  the  desk,  he  stood,  blowing  at  the  cup. 

Hilary  turned  up  the  coUar  of  his  coat  against  the 
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night  wind  which  was  visiting  the  room,  and  glanced 
at  the  empty  cup,  for  he  was  rather  hungry.  He  heard 
a  cunous  sound  :  Mr.  Stone  was  blowing  his  own  tongue. 
In  his  haste  to  read,  he  had  drunk  too  soon  and  deeply 
of  the  cocoa.  ^ 

'  I  have  burnt  my  mouth,'  he  said. 

HUary  moved  hastily  towards  him  :  '  Badly  ?  Trv 
cold  milk,  sir.'  ^         ^ 

Mr.  Stone  hfted  the  cup. 

•  There  is  none,*  he  said,  and  drank  af^ain 

•  What  would  I  not  give,'  thought  HiJ..  y,  •  to  '  a-e 
his  smgleness  of  heart !' 

There  was  the  sharp  sound  of  a  cup  set  down. 
T^n,  out  of  a  rustling  of  papers,  a  sort  of  droning 

■"The  Proletariat— with  a  cynicism  natural  to 
those  who  reaUy  are  in  want,  and  even  amongst  their 
leaders  only  veiled  when  these  attained  a  certain  posi- 
tion m  the  public  eye-desired  indeed  the  wealth  and 
leisure  of  their  richer  neighbours,  but  in  their  long  night 
of  struggle  with  existence  they  had  only  found  the 
energy  to  formulate  their  pressing  needs  from  day  to 
day  They  were  a  heaving,  surging  sea  of  creatures, 
slowly,  without  consciousness  or  real  guidance,  rising 
m  long  tidal  movements  to  set  the  limits  of  the  shore  a 
httle  farther  back,  and  cast  afresh  the  form  of  social 

hfe ;  and  on  its  pea-green  bosom "  '    Mr.  Stone 

paused.  '  She  has  copied  it  wrong,'  he  said  ; '  the  word 
IS  sea-pen."  "  And  on  its  sea-green  bosom  sailed 
a  fleet  of  silver  cockle-shells,  wafted  by  the  breath  of 
those  not  in  themselves  driven  by  the  wind  of  need. 
The  voyage  of  these  silver  cockle-sheUs,  all  heading 
across  each  other's  bows,  was,  in  fact,  the  advanced 
movement  of  that  time.  In  the  stem  of  each  of  these 
httle  craft,  Llowing  at  the  sails,  was  seated  a  by-product 
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These  by-products  we  should 


of  the  accepted  system. 
now  examine."  ' 

Mr.  Stone  paused,  and  looked  into  his  cup  There 
were  some  grounds  in  it.  He  drank  them,  and  went 
on : 

'  "  The  fratricidal  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  which  in  those  days  was  England's  moral  teach- 
ing, had  made  the  country  one  huge  butcher's  shop 
Amongst  the  carcasses  of  countless  victims  there  had 
fattened  and  grown  purple  many  butchers,  physically 
strengthened  by  the  smeU  of  blood  and  sawdust    These 
had  begotten  many  children.     Following  out  the  laws 
of  Nature  providing  against  surfeit,  a  proportion  of 
these  chddren  were  bom  with  a  feeling  of  distaste  for 
blood  and  sawdust ;  many  of  them,  compeUed  for  the 
purpose  of  makmg  money  to  follow  in  their  father's 
practices   did  so  unwillingly  ;  some,  thanks  to  their 
fathers   butchery,  were  in  a  position  to  abstain  from 
practising ;  but  whether  in  practice  or  at  leisure,  dis- 
taste for  the  scent  of  blood  and  sawdust  was  the 
common  feature  that  distinguished  them.    Qualities 
hitherto  but  little  known,  and  generaUy  despised- 
not.   as   we   shaU   see,    without   some   reason-were 
developed  in  them.     Self-consciousness,  astheticism. 
a  dishke  for  waste,  a  hatred  of  injustice  ;  these-or 
some  one  of  these,  when  coupled  with  that  desire 
natural  to  men  throughout   aU  ages  to  accomplish 
something— constituted  the  motive  forces  which  en 
abled  them  to  work  their  bellows.    In  practical  affairs 
those  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  were 
driven,  under  the  then  machinery  of  social  life  to  the 
humaner  and  less  exacting  kinds  of  butchery,  such  as 
the  Arts,  Education,  the  practice  of  Religions  and 
Jedicme,  and  the  paid  representation  of  their  feUow- 
creatures.     Those  not  so  driven  occupied  themselves 
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m  observing  and  complaining  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Each  year  saw  more  of  their  sUver  cockle- 
shells putting  out  from  port,  and  the  cheeks  of  those 
who  blew  the  sails  more  violently  distended.  Looking 
back  on  that  pretty  voyage,  we  see  the  reason  why 
those  ships  were  doomed  never  to  move,  but  seated 
on  the  sea-green  bosom  of  that  sea,  to  heave  up  and 
down,  headmg  across  each  other's  bows  in  the  self- 
same pkce  for  ever.  That  reason,  in  few  words,  was 
this  :  The  man  who  blew  should  have  been  in  the 
sja,  not  on  the  ship.'  "  ' 

The  droning  ceased.    Hilary  saw  that  Mr.  Stone 
was  starmg  fixedly  at  his  sheet  of  paper,  as  though  the 
ments  of  this  last  sentence  were  surprising  him     The 
dronmg  mstantly  began  again  :  '"  In  social  effort,  as 
m  the  physical  processes  of  Nature,  there  had  ever 
been  a  smgle  fertihzing  agent-the  mysterious  and 
wonderful  attraction  known  as  Love.    To  this— that 
nierging  of  one  being  in  another— had  been  due  aU 
the  progressive  variance  of  form,  known  by  man  under 
the  name  of  Life.    It  was  this  merger,  this  mysterious, 
unconscious  Love,  which  was  lacking  to  the  windy 
efforts  of  those  who  tried  to  sail  that  fleet.    They  were 
full  of  reason,  conscience,  horror,  fuU  of  impatience 
contempt,  revolt ;  but  they  did  not  hve  the  masses  of 
their  feUow-men.    They  could  not  fling  themselves 
mto  the  sea.    Their  hearts  were  glowing;  but  the 
wmd  that  made  them  glow  was  not  the  salt  and  uni- 
versal zephyr:  it  was  the  desert  wind  of  scorn     As 
with  the  flowering  of  the  aloe-tree— so  long  awaited 
so  strange  and  swift  when  once  it  comes-man  had  yet 
to  wait  for  his  deUrious  impulse  to  Universal  Brother- 
hood, and  the  forgetfulness  of  Self."  ' 

Mr.  Stone  had  finished,  and  stood  gazing  at  his 
visitor  with  eyes  that  clearly  saw  beyond  him.   Hilary 
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c«uld  not  meet  those  eyes ;  he  kept  his  own  fixed  on 

itThil-nirf  ^■^'°'''  '""^  '^'^  mai^uscript  to 
took  hm  m  the  face.  He  stood  thus  absorbed  so  long 
that  aiaiy  rose  at  last,  and  glanced  into  the  sauceZ^ 
There  was  no  cocoa  in  it.  Mr.  Stone  had  only  S 
enough  fc.  one.  He  had  meant  it  for  his  4itor  but 
self-forgetfulness  had  supervened  ' 

'  You  know  what  happens  to  the  aloe,  sir,  when  it 
has  flowered  ?'  asked  Hilary,  with  malice. 
Mr.  btone  moved,  but  did  not  answer 

It  dies,"  said  Hilary. 
'  No,'  said  Mr.  Stone  ;  '  it  is  at  peace.' 
When  IS  self  at  peace,  sir  ?     The 
surely  as  immortal  as  the  universal, 
eternal  comedy  of  life.' 

•  What  is  .''  said  Mr.  Stone. 

*  The  fight  between  the  two.' 

son**Llaw"'  H^f  H  ':?°">«"*  1°°^"«  ^^"""y  ^t  his 
son  m  law.    He  laid  down  the  sheet  of  manuscript 
It  ,s  time  for  me  to  do  my  exercises.'    So  saying  he 
unid  the  tassellea  cord  tied  round  the  midK'hU 

^^u^h^rs:Ltt  ''^'- "'°™  ''^'  ^^*  "^ 

Mr^S W*^  °^ '''?  ^°r  ^'^  '"^^'^  *°^^ds  the  window, 

e^teSed  If  "^'T^^  "^'"^  °"  '^'^  "^'-  his  arms  were 
extended,   his  pabns  pressed   hard  together  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  his  trousers  slowly  slipping  do  J 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five  I'    There  w«  I  c,,!m 
sound  of  breath  escaping.  .  .  ^  "ere  was  a  sudden 

frn!^  ^^^-  T"^^°''  ^Psi^TS,  flooded  with  moonlight 
from  a  window  at  the  end,  HUary  stood  listening  S 
The  only  sound  that  came  to  hiiii  was  the  light  snS 
of  Miranda,  who  slept  in  the  bathroom,  not  caring  ^ 
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lie  too  near  to  anyone.  He  went  to  his  room,  and  for 
a  long  time  sat  buried  in  thought;  then,  opening  the 
side  window,  he  leaned  out.  On  the  trees  of  the  next 
garden,  and  the  sloping  roofs  of  stables  and  out-houses, 
the  moonlight  had  come  down  Uke  a  flight  of  milk- 
white  pigeons ;  with  outsprtad  wings,  vibrating  faintly 
as  though  yet  in  motion,  they  covered  everything. 
Nothing  stirred.  A  clock  was  striking  two.  Past 
that  flight  of  milk-white  pigeons  were  black  walls  as 
yet  unvisited.  Then,  in  the  stillness,  Hliary  seemed 
to  hear,  deep  and  very  faint,  the  sound  as  of  some 
monster  breathing,  or  the  far  beating  of  muffled  drums. 
From  every  side  of  the  pale  sleeping  town  it  seemed  to 
come,  under  the  moon's  cold  glamour.  It  rose,  and  fell, 
and  rose,  with  a  weird,  creepy  rhythm,  like  a  groaning 
of  the  hopeless  and  h>...gry.  A  hansom  cab  rattled 
down  the  High  Street ;  Hilary  strained  his  ears  after 
the  faiUng  clatter  of  hoofs  and  bell.  They  died; 
there  was  sUence.  Creeping  nearer,  drumning,  throb- 
bing, he  heard  again  the  beating  of  that  vast  heart. 
It  grew  and  grew.  His  own  heart  began  thumping. 
Then,  emerging  from  that  sinister  dumb  groan,  he 
distinguished  a  crunching  sound,  and  knew  that  it 
was  no  muttering  echo  of  men's  struggles,  but  only 
the  waggons  coming  into  Covent  Garden  Market. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

A  WALK  ABROAD 

Thyme  Dallison.  in  the  midst  of  her  busy  life,  found 
leisure  to  record  her  recoUections  and  ideas  in  the 
pages  of  old  school  notebooks.  She  had  no  definite 
purpose  in  so  doing,  nor  did  she  desire  the  solace  of 
luxunating  m  her  private  feelings— this  she  would 
have  scorned  as  out  of  date  and  siUy.  It  was  done 
from  the  fulness  of  youthful  energy,  and  from  the 
desire  to  express  oneself  that  was '  in  the  air.'  It  was 
everywhere,  that  desire  :  among  her  feUow-students 
among  her  young  man  friends,  in  her  mother's  drawing- 
room,  and  her  aunt's  studio.  Like  sentiment  and 
mamage  to  the  Victorian  miss,  so  was  this  duty  to 
express  herself  to  Thyme;  and.  going  hand-in-hand 
with  It,  the  duty  to  have  a  good  and  jolly  youth  She 
never  read  again  the  thoughts  which  she  recorded,  she 
took  no  care  to  lock  them  up,  knowing  that  her  liberty 
development,  and  pleasure  were  sacred  things  which 
no  one  would  dream  of  touching— she  kept  them  stuffed 
down  m  a  drawer  among  her  handkerchiefs  and  ties 
and  blouses,  together  with  the  indelible  fragment  of  a 
pencil. 

This  journal,  naive  and  slipshod,  recorded  without 
order  the  current  impression  of  things  on  her  mind 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  4th  of  May  she  sat,  night- 
gowned,  on  the  foot  of  her  white  bed,  with  chestnut  hair 
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all  fiufiy  about  her  neck,  eyes  bright  and  cheeks  still  rosy 
with  sleep,  scribbling  away  and  rubbing  one  bare  foot 
against  the  other  in  the  ecstasy  of  self-expression. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  she  would 
stop  and  look  out  of  the  window,  or  stretch  herself 
deliciously,  as  though  life  were  too  full  of  joy  for  her 
to  finish  anything. 

'  I  went  into  grandfather's  room  yesterday,  and 
stayed  while  he  was  dictating  to  the  little  model.  I 
do  think  grandfather's  so  splendid.  Martin  says  an 
enthusiast  is  worse  than  useless  ;  people,  he  says,  can't 
afford  to  dabble  in  ideas  or  dreams.  He  calls  grand- 
father's idea  palaeolithic.  I  hate  him  to  be  laughed  at. 
Martin's  so  cocksure.  I  don't  think  he'd  find  many 
men  of  eighty  who'd  bathe  in  the  Serpentine  all  the 
year  round,  and  do  his  own  room,  cook  his  own  food, 
and  live  on  about  ninety  pounds  a  year  out  of  his 
pension  of  three  hundred,  and  give  all  the  rest  away. 
Martin  says  that's  unsound,  and  the  "  Book  of  Universal 
Brotherhood  "  rot.  I  don't  care  if  it  is ;  it's  fine  to  go 
on  writing  it  as  he  does  all  day.  Martin  admits  that. 
That's  the  worst  of  him :  he's  so  cool,  you  can't  score 
him  off ;  he  seems  to  be  always  criticizing  you ;  it  makes 
me  wild.  .  .  .  That  little  model  is  a  hopeless  duffer. 
I  could  have  taken  it  all  down  in  half  the  time.  She 
kept  stopping  and  looking  up  with  that  mouth  of  hers 
half  open,  as  if  she  had  all  day  before  her.  Grand- 
father's so  absorbed  he  doesn't  notice ;  he  likes  to  read 
the  thing  over  and  over,  to  hear  how  the  words  sound. 
That  girl  would  be  no  good  at  any  sort  of  work,  except 
"  sitting,"  I  suppose.  Aunt  B.  used  to  say  she  sat 
well.  There's  something  queer  about  her  face ;  it 
reminds  me  a  little  of  that  Botucelli  Madonna  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  full-face  one;  not  so  much  in 
the  shape  as  in  the  expression~-almost  stupid,  and  yet 
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as  if  things  were  going  to  happen  to  her.    Her  hands 

^i^t  "'  P''"^'  ^"^  •»«'  ^^^  "«  smaller  than 
nune.  She  s  two  years  older  than  me.  I  asked  her 
why  she  went  in  for  being  a  model,  which  is  iLastly 
work     She  said  she  was  glad  to  get  anything  I    I 

bhe  didn  t  answer  at  once,  and  then  said  she  hadn't 
^    fW,  "^.^"Tn^ndations-Kiidn't   know  where   to 

s'^dsSdSt  w^tr^"'.^'^^  ^'-  '^^'^  ^^y-  -'^ 

mo^Xo'lir.'  '°  ^"'"  "  ^  ^^^^'^■^  °^  '"^^  "*«« 

r,?r>l  ""St  have  cost  three  or  four  pounds.  She 

can  t  be  so  very  badly  off,  or  somebody  gave  it  her. .     ' 
And  agam  Thyme  paused. 

to  in  W°°,!^*K  ^""^ ?'""'^  P"*"'*"" •" •*  ^'^ she  used 
llZ^^  ^''T  '^''-  ^  '^"""Si^-  ■  ■  ■  Uncle  Hilary 
came  to  dmner  last  night.    We  talked  of  social  que^ 

St'hT%^"'*^?T'''f'''''  ^^^^  ^hen  he  comes.  I 
can  t  help  hkmg  Uncfe  Hilary  ;  he  has  such  kind  eyes 
and  he  s  so  gentle  that  you  never  lose  your  tamper 
«ath  h:m  Martin  calls  him  weak  and  unsatisfac^^ 
because  he  s  not  m  touch  with  life.  I  should  say  it 
was  more  as  if  he  couldn't  bear  to  force  anyone  to  do 
anythmg  ;  he  seems  to  see  both  sides  of  every  question 

Hfe  s  rather  like  Hamlet  might  have  been,  only  nobody 
seems  to  know  now  what  Hamlet  was  reaUy  like  I 
told  him  what  I  thought  about  the  lower  classes,  bne 
can  talk  to  him.  I  hate  father's  way  of  making  feeSe 
ittle  jokes,  as  if  nothing  were  serious.  I  said  I  dS't 
thmk  It  was  any  use  to  dabble  ;  we  ought  to  go  to  the 
root  of  everything.  I  said  that  money  ^d  class 
distmctions  are  two  bogeys  we  have  got  to  lay.    Martin 
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says,  when  it  comes  to  real  dealing  with  social  ques- 
tions and  the  poor,  all  the  people  we  know  are  amateurs. 
He  says  that  we  have  got  to  shake  ourselves  free 
of  all  the  old  sentimental  notions,  and  just  work  at 
putting  everything  to  tie  test  of  Health.  Father 
calls  Martin  a  "  Sanitist  " ;  and  Uncle  Hilary  says 
that  if  you  wash  people  by  law  they'll  all  be  as  dirty 
again  to-morrow.  .  .  .' 

Thyme  paused  again.  A  blackbird  in  the  garden  of 
the  Square  was  uttering  a  long,  low,  chuckling  trill. 
.She  ran  to  the  window  and  peeped  out.  The  bird  was 
on  a  plane-tree,  and,  with  throat  uplifted,  was  letting 
through  his  yeUow  beak  that  delicious  piece  of  self- 
expression.  All  things  he  seemed  to  praise— the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  trees,  the  dewy  grass,  himself  ! 

'  You  darling  !'  thought  Thyme.  With  a  shudder  of 
delight  she  dropped  her  .iot^'-  jok  back  Into  the  drawer, 
flung  oft  her  nightgown,  and  flew  into  her  bath. 

That  same  morning  she  slipped  quietly  out  at  ten 
o'clock.  Her  Saturdays  were  free  of  classes,  but  she 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  her  mother's  liking  for  her 
company  and  her  father's  wish  for  her  to  go  with  him 
to  Richmond  and  play  golf.  For  on  Saturdays  Stephen 
almost  always  left  the  precincts  o.  the  Courts  before 
three  o'clock.  Then,  if  he  could  induce  his  wife  or 
daughter  to  accompany  him,  he  lii  d  to  get  a  round  or 
two  in  preparation  for  Sunday,  when  he  always  started 
off  at  half-past  ten  and  played  all  day.  If  Cecilia  and 
Thyme  failed  him,  he  would  go  to  his  club,  and  keep 
himself  in  touch  with  every  kind  of  social  movement 
by  reading  the  reviews. 

Thyme  walked  along  with  her  head  up  and  a  wrinkle 
in  her  brow,  as  though  she  were  absorbed  in  serious 
reflection  ;  if  admiring  glances  were  flung  at  her,  she 
did  not  seem  aware  of  them.    Passing  not  far  from 
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On  a  railing,  stretching  out  his  long  legs  and  observinc 
the  passei^-by,  sat  her  cousin,  Martin  Stone  HeTt 
down  as  she  came  up.  * 

'  l^^  *^^'"''  ^^  ^^^-    '  Come  on  !• 

^  Where  are  we  going  liret  ?'  Thyme  asked. 

The  Nottmg  Hill  district's  aU  we  can  do  to-day  if 

we  re  to  go  agam  to  Mrs.  Hughs'.    I  must  be  do^at 

the  hospital  this  afternoon.'  i  oe  aown  at 

Thyme  frowned.     '  I  do  envy  you  living  by  yourself 

^■-    l*^  '^y  ^^"^S  to  live  at  home  '   ^  ^  ' 

Martm  did  not  answer,  but  one  nostril  of  his  long 

nose  was  seen  to  curve,  and  Thyme  acquiesced  hi2 

SStrh"'-  ?%  "^'^'^  for 'some"  mLt 
between  taU  houses,  lookmg  about  them  cahnly.    TTien 

Martm  said  :' All  Purceys  round  here  • 

fJ^^^  ""''t'^-  ^S^"  ^''^  ^as  silence  ;  but  in 
these  pauses  there  was  no  embarrassment,  no  con 
sciousn^  apparently  that  it  was  silence,  and  thd. 

WefbuVob^^ir"^"^'  '''''''''''  ^^™ 

'S'^^lSTh^r^^'*^''"'^'^ '"-«>'•• 

•  Dark  blue— black  farther  on.' 

They  were  passing  down  a  long,  grey,  curving  road 

marks  of  gnndmg  poverty.    The  Spring  wind  was 
ruffling  straw  and  little  bits  of  paper  i-  the  euttere 
vmder  the  bright  sunlight  a  bleak  ^d  \ :  ter  Se' 
seemed  ragmg.    Thyme  said  :  «r  struggle 

'This  street  gives  me  a  hollow  feeling  ' 
Tl^"tu°^^^^-    'W°^    than    the    real    article 

IJ^."       l."  ""'  °*  '''''■    «"«  "'«  '^  grim  fighting 
Farther  on  they've  given  it  up.'  ^       ^ 
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And  still  they  went  on  up  the  curving  street,  with  its 
few  pinched  shops  and  its  unending  narrow  grimness. 

At  the  comer  of  a  by-street  Martin  said  :  '  We'll 
go  down  here.' 

Thyme  stood  still,  wrinkling  her  nose.    Martin  eyed 
her. 

'  Don't  funk  !' 

'  I'm  not  funking,  Martin,  only  I  can't  stand  the 
smells.' 

'  You'll  have  to  get  used  to  them.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  ;  but— but  I  forgot  my  eucalyptus.' 

The  young  man  took  out  a  handkerchief  which  had 
not  yet  been  unfolded. 

'  Here,  take  mine.' 

'  They  do  make  me  feel  so— it's  a  shame  to  take 
yours,'  and  she  took  the  handkerchief. 

*  That's  all  right,'  said  Martin.    '  Come  on  !' 

The  houses  of  this  narrow  street,  inside  and  out, 
seemed  full  of  women.  Many  of  them  had  babies  in 
their  arms  ;  they  were  working  or  looking  out  of 
windows  or  gossiping  on  doorsteps.  And  all  stopped  to 
stare  as  the  young  couple  passed.  Thyme  stole  a  look 
at  her  companion.  His  long  stride  had  not  varied ; 
there  was  the  usual  pale,  observant,  sarcastic  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  Clenching  the  handkerchief  in  readi- 
ness, and  trying  to  imitate  his  callous  air,  she  looked 
at  a  group  of  five  women  on  the  nearest  doorstep. 
Three  were  seated  and  two  were  standing.  One  of 
these,  a  young  woman  with  a  round,  open  face,  was 
clearly  very  soon  to  have  a  child  ;  the  other,  with  a 
short,  dark  face  and  iron-frey,  straggling  hair,  was 
smoking  a  clay  pipe.  Oi  le  three  seated,  one,  quite 
young,  had  a  face  as  grey-white  ,  a  dirty  sheet,  and  a 
blackened  eye  ;  the  second,  with  her  ragged  dress  dis- 
arranged, was  nursing  a  baby  ;  the  third,  in  the  centre, 
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r.u  *n<--  top  step,  with  red  anns  akimbo,  her  face  scored 
with  driiJv  was  shouting  friendly  obscenities  to  a 
p  !ghbo>ir  .1  the  window  opposite.  In  Thyme's  heart 
rose  the  passionate  feeling,  '  How  disgusting  I  how 
disgusting  /'  and  since  she  did  not  dare  to  give  expres- 
sion to  it,  she  bit  her  lips  and  turned  her  head  from 
them,  resenting,  with  all  a  young  girl's  horror,  that  her 
sex  had  given  her  away.  The  women  stared  at  her, 
and  in  those  faces,  according  to  their  different  tem- 
peraments, could  be  seen  first  the  same  vague,  hard 
interest  that  had  been  Thyme's  when  she  first  looked 
at  them,  then  the  same  secret  hostility  and  criticism, 
as  though  they  too  felt  that  by  this  young  girl's  un- 
touched modesty,  by  her  flushed  cheeks  and  unsoiled 
clothes,  their  sex  had  given  them  away.  With  con- 
temptuous movements  of  their  lips  and  bodies,  on  that 
doorstep  they  proclaimed  their  emphatic  belief  in  the 
virtue  and  reality  of  their  own  existences  and  in  the 
vice  and  unreality  of  her  intruding  presence. 
'  Give  the  doll  to  Bill ;  'e'd  make  'er  work  for  once, 

the '    In  a  burst  of  laughter  the  epithet  was  lost. 

Martin's  lips  curled. 
'  Purple  just  here,'  he  said. 
Thyme's  cheeks  were  crimson. 
At  the  end  of  the  little  street  he  stopped  before  a 
shop. 

'  Come  on,'  he  said, '  you'll  see  the  sort  of  place  where 
they  buy  their  grub.' 

In  the  doorway  were  standing  a  thin  brown  spaniel, 
a  small  fair  woman  with  a  high,  bald  forehead,  from 
which  the  hair  was  gleaned  into  curl-papers,  and  a  little 
girl  with  some  affection  of  the  skin. 

Nodding  coolly,  Martin  motioned  them  aside.  The 
shop  was  ten  feet  square ;  its  c-ountere,  nmning  parall?! 
to  two  of  the  walls,  were  covered  with  plates  of  cake, 
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sausages,  old  ham-bones,  peppennint  sweets,  and  house- 
hold soap ;  there  was  also  bread,  marpariae,  suet  in 
bowls,  sugar,  bloaters— many  bloaters— Captain's  bis- 
cmts,  and  other  things  besides.  Two  or  three  dead 
rabbits  hung  against  the  wall.  AU  was  uncovered,  so 
that  what  flies  there  were  sat  feeding  socialisticaUy 
Behmd  the  counter  a  girl  of  seventeen  was  serving  a 
thin-faced  woman  with  portions  of  a  cheese  which  she 
was  holding  down  with  her  strong,  dirty  hand,  whUe  she 
sawed  It  with  a  knife.  On  the  counter,  next  the  cheese, 
sat  a  quiet-looking  cat. 

They  all  glanced  round  at  the  two  young  people,  who 
stood  and  waited. 

•  Finish  what  you're  at,'  said  Martin,  '  then  give  me 
three  pennyworth  of  bull's-eyes.' 

The  girl,  with  a  violent  effort,  finished  severing  the 
cheese.  The  thin-faced  woman  took  it,  and,  coughing 
above  it,  went  away.  The  girl,  who  could  not  take 
her  eyes  off  Thyme,  now  served  them  with  three  penny- 
worth of  bull's-eyes,  which  she  took  out  with  her 
fingers,  for  they  had  stuck.  Putting  them  in  a  screw 
of  newspaper,  she  handed  them  to  Martin.  The  young 
man,  who  had  been  observing  negligently,  touched 
Thyme's  elbow.  She,  who  had  stood  with  eyes  cast 
down,  now  turned.  They  went  out,  Martin  handing 
the  bull's-eyes  to  the  little  girl  with  an  affection  of 
the  skin. 

The  street  now  ended  in  a  wide  road  formed  of  little 
low  houses. 

*  Black,'  said  Martin,  '  here  ;  aU  down  this  road- 
casual  labour,  criminals,  loafers,  drunkards,  consumps 
Look  at  the  faces  I' 

Thyme  raised  her  eyes  obediently.  In  this  main 
thoroughfare  it  was  not  as  in  the  by-street,  and  only 
dull  or  sullen  glances,  or  none  at  all,  were  bent  on  her. 
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Some  of  the  houses  had  ragged  plants  on  the  window- 
siUs ;  in  one  window  a  canaiy  was  singing.    Then,  at 
a  bend,  they  came  into  a  blacker  reach  of  human  river 
Here  were  outbuildings,  houses  with  broken  windows,' 
houses  with  windows  boarded  up,  fried-fish  shops,  low 
pubhc-houses,  houses  without  doors.    There  were  more 
men  here  than  women,  and  those  men  were  wheeling 
barrows  full  of  rags  and  bottles,  or  not  even  full  of 
rags  and  botties  ;  or  they  were  standing  by  the  public- 
houses  gossiping  or  quarreUing  in  groups  of  three  or 
four  ;  or  very  slowly  walking  in  the  gutters,  or  on  the 
pavements,  as  though  trying  to  remember  if  they  were 
ahve.    Then  suddenly  some  young  man  with  gaunt 
violence  m  his  face  would  pass,  pushing  his  barrow 
desperately,  striding  fiercely  by.    And  every  now  and 
then,  from  a  fried-fish  or  hardware  shop,  would  come 
out  a  man  in  a  dirty  apron  to  take  the  sun  and  con- 
template the  scene,  not  finding  in  it,  seemingly,  any- 
thing that  m  any  way  depressed  his  spirit.    Amongst 
the  constant,  crawling,  shifting  stream  of  passengers 
were  seen  women  carrying  food  wrapped  up  in  news- 
paper, or  with  bundles  beneath  their  shawls.    The 
faces  of  these  women  were  generally  either  very  red 
and  coarse  or  of  a  sort  of  bluish-white  ;  they  wore  the 
expression  of  such  as  know  themselves  to  be  existing 
m  the  way  that  Providence  has  arranged  they  should 
exist.    No  surprise,  revolt,  dismay,  or  shame  was  ever 
to  be  seen  on  those  faces  ;  in  place  of  these  emotions 
a  drab  and  brutish  acquiescence  or  mecha.iical  coarse 
joculanty.    To  pass  hke  this  about  their  business  was 
their  occupation  each  morning  of  the  year ;  it  was  need- 
fnJ  to  accept  it.    Not  having  any  hope  of  ever  being 
diSerent,  not  being  able  to  imagine  any  other  life,  they 
were  not  so  wasteful  of  their  strength  as  to  attempt 
euher  to  hope  of  to  imagine.    Here  and  there,  too, 
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very  slowly  passed  old  men  and  women,  crawling  along, 
like  winter  bees  who,  in  some  strange  and  evil  moment, 
had  forgotten  to  die  in  the  sunlight  of  their  toil,  and, 
too  old  to  be  of  use,  had  been  chivied  forth  from  their 
hive  to  perish  slowly  in  the  cold  and  hungry  twilight. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  street  Thyme  saw  a  brewer's 
dray  creeping  its  way  due  south  under  the  sun.  Three 
horses  drew  it,  with  braided  tails  and  beribboned 
inanes,  the  brass  gUttering  on  their  harness.  High  up, 
like  a  god,  sat  the  drayman,  his  little  slits  of  eyes  above 
huge  red  cheeks  fixed  immovably  on  his  horses'  crests. 
Behind  him,  with  slow,  unceasing  cnmch,  the  dray 
rolled,  piled  up  with  hogsheads,  whereon  the  drayman's 
mate  lay  sleeping.  Like  the  slumbrous  image  of  some 
mighty  unrelenting  Power,  it  passed,  proud  that  its 
monstrous  bulk  contained  all  the  joy  and  blessing  those 
shadows  on  the  pavement  had  ever  known. 

The  two  young  people  emerged  on  to  the  high  road 
running  east  and  west. 

'  Cross   here,'   said   Martin,   '  and   cut   down  into 
Kensington.    Nothing  more  of  interest  now  till  we  get 
to  Hound  Street.  Purceys  and  Purceys  all  round  about 
this  part.' 
Thyme  shook  herself. 

'  O  Martin,  let's  go  down  a  road  where  there's  some 
air.    I  feel  so  dirty.'    She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  chest. 
'  There's  one  here,'  said  Martin. 
They  turned  to  the  left  into  a  road  that  had  many 
trees.    Now  that  she  could  breathe  and  look  about 
her.  Thyme  once  more  held  her  head  erect  and  began 
to  swing  her  arms. 
'  Martin,  something  must  be  done  I' 
The  young  doctor  did  not  reply ;  his  face  still  wore 
its  pale,  sarcastic,  observant  look.    He  gave  her  arm 
a  squeeze  with  a  half-contemptuous  anile. 
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SECOND   PILGRIMAGE   TO   HOUND   STREET 

Arriving  in  Hound  S  -et,  Martin  Stone  and  his  com- 
panion went  straight  u^,  to  Mrs.  Hughs'  front  room. 
They  found  her  doing  the  week's  washing,  and  hanging 
out  before  a  scanty  fire  part  of  the  little  that  the  week 
had  been  suffered  to  soil.  Her  arms  were  bare,  her 
face  and  eyes  red ;  the  steam  of  soapsuds  had  congealed 
on  them. 

Attached  to  the  bolster  by  a  towel,  under  his  father's 
bayonet  and  the  oleograph  depicting  the  Nativity,  sat 
the  baby.  In  the  air  there  was  the  scent  of  him,  of 
walls,  and  washing,  and  red  herrings.  The  two  young 
people  took  their  seat  on  the  window-sill. 

'  May  we  open  the  window,  Mrs.  Hughs  ?'  said  Thyme. 
'  Or  will  it  hurt  the  baby  ?' 

'  No,  miss.' 

'  What's  the  matter  with  your  wrists  ?'  asked  Martin. 

The  seamstress,  muffling  her  arms  with  the  garment 
she  was  dipping  in  soapy  water,  did  not  answer. 

'  Don't  do  that.    Let  me  have  a  look.' 

Mrs.  Hughs  held  out  her  arms;  the  wiists 
swollen  and  discoloured. 

'  The  brute  I'  cried  Thyme. 

The  young  doctor  muttered  : '  Done  last  night, 
any  arnica  ?' 

'  No,  sir.' 
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'Of  course  not."  He  laid  a  sixpence  on  the  sill.  'Get 
some  and  rub  it  in.    Mind  you  don't  break  the  skin.' 

Thyme  suddenly  burst  out :  '  Why  don't  you  leave 
hmi,  Mrs.  Hughs  ?  Why  do  you  Uve  with  a  brute  like 
that  ?' 

Martin  frowned. 

'  Any  particular  row,'  he  said,  '  or  only  just  the 
ordinary  ?' 

Mrs.  Hughs  turned  her  face  to  the  scanty  fire.  Her 
shoulders  heaved  spasmodically. 

Thus  passed  three  minutes,  then  she  again  began 
rubbing  the  soapy  garment. 

•  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  smoke,'  said  Martin.  '  What's 
your  baby's  name  ?  Bill .'  Here,  Bill !'  He  placed 
his  little  finger  in  the  baby's  hand.  '  Feeding  him 
yourself  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  What's  his  number  ?' 

•  I've  lost  three,  sir ;  there's  only  his  brother  Stanley 
now.' 

'  One  a  year  ?' 

'  No,  sir.    I  missed  two  years  in  the  war,  of  course.* 

'  Hughs  wounded  out  there  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir— in  the  head.' 

'  Ah  !    And  fever  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

Martin  tapped  his  pipe  against  his  forehead.  '  Least 
drop  of  liquor  goesto  it,  I  suppose  ?' 

Mrs.  Hughs  paused  in  the  dipping  of  a  cloth ;  her 
tear-stained  face  expressed  resentment,  as  though  she 
had  detected  an  attempt  to  find  excuses  for  her  hus- 
band. 

'  He  didn't  ought  to  treat  me  as  he  does,'  she  said. 
All  three  now  stood  rourd  the  bed,  over  which  the 
baby  presided  with  solemn  gaze. 
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Thyme  said :  '  I  wouldn't  care  what  he  did,  Mrs. 
Hughs ;  I  wouldn't  stay  another  day  if  I  were  you.  It's 
your  duty  as  a  woman.' 

To  hear  her  duty  as  a  woman  Mrs.  Hughs  turned  ; 
slow  vindictiveness  gathered  01;  her  thin  face. 

'  Yes,  miss  ?'  she  said.    '  1  don't  know  what  to  do.' 

'Take  the  children  and  go.  What's  the  good  of 
waitmg  ?  We'U  give  you  money  if  you  haven't  got 
enough.' 

But  Mrs.  Hughs  did  not  answer. 

'  Well  ?'  said  Martin,  blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

Thyme  burst  out  again  :  '  Just  go,  the  very  minute 
your  little  boy  comes  back  from  school.  Hughs  '11 
never  find  you.  It'U  serve  him  right.  No  woman 
ought  to  put  up  with  what  you  have  ;  it's  simply  weak- 
ness, Mrs.  Hughs." 

As  though  that  word  had  forced  its  way  into  her  very 
heart  and  set  the  blood  free  suddenly,  Mre.  Hughs'  face 
turned  the  colour  of  tomatoes.  She  poured  forth 
words  : 

•  And  leave  him  to  that  young  girl— and  leave  him 
to  his  wickedness  !  After  I've  been  his  wife  eight 
years  and  borne  him  five  !  after  I've  done  what  I 
have  for  him  I  I  never  want  no  better  husband  than 
what  he  used  to  be,  till  sHe  came  with  her  pale  face  and 
her  prinky  manners,  and— and  her  mouth  that  you  can 
tell  she's  bad  by.  Let  her  keep  to  her  profession- 
sitting  naked's  what  she's  fit  for— coming  here  to  decent 

folk '    And  holding  out  her  wrists  to  Thyme,  who 

had  shrunk  back,  she  cried  :  '  He's  never  struck  me 
before.    I  got  these  all  because  of  her  new  clothes  !' 

Hearing  his  mother  speak  with  such  strange  passion, 
the  baby  howled.  Mrs.  Hughs  stopped,  and  took  him 
up.  Pressing  him  dose  to  her  thin  bosom,  she  looked 
above  his  little  dingy  head  at  the  two  young  people. 
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I  got  my  wnsts  like  this  last  night,  wrestling  with 

T  ?:,  f  ^7T  ^*''*  «°  ^^  '«*^«  "»«•  but  I  held  him. 
1  M  And  don  t  you  ever  think  that  I'll  let  him  go 
to  that  young  girl— not  if  he  kills  me  6ist  V 

With  those  words  the  passion  in  her  face  died  down 
bhe  was  again  a  meek,  mute  woman. 

Durmg  this  outbreak.  Thyme,  shrinking,  stood  by 
the  doorway  with  lowered  eyes.    She  now  looked  up 

latter  had  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  Mrs.  Hughs,  smoking 
sUently.    He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  2 
pomted  with  It  at  the-baby. 
^^This  gentleman,'  he  said,  '  can't  stand  too  much  of 

Hi?H.'!lT*^  ^^'^  •*"*  ^^^^  ^y^'  »''  the  baby, 
as  httle  fists  and  nose,  and  forehead,  even  his  little 

*  ^^u*"""^**^  **^*'  ^*'«  tbrust  with  all  his  feeble 
strength  against  his  mother's  bosom,  as  though  he 
were  stnvmg  to  creep  into  some  hole  away  from  life 
There  was  a  sort  of  dumb  despair  in  that  tiny  pushing 
of  his  way  back  to  the  place  whence  he  had  come 
tts  head,  covered  with  dingy  down,  quivered  with  his 
efiort  to  escape.  He  had  been  ahve  so  little :  that 
little  had  sufficed.  Martin  put  his  pipe  back  into  his 
mouth. 

•  This  won't  do,  you  know,'  he  said.  '  He  can't 
stand  It.  And  look  here  I  If  you  stop  feeding  him. 
I  wouldnt  give  that  for  him  to-morrow!'  He  held 
up  the  circle  of  his  thumb  and  finger.  '  You're  the 
best  judge  of  what  sort  of  chance  you've  got  of  going 
on  in  your  present  state  of  mind  !'  Then,  motioninf 
to  Thyme,  he  went  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BENEATH     THE    ELMS 

Spring  was  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  their  taU  com- 
pamons,  trees.    Their  troubles,  the  stiflings  of  each 
others  growth,  and  aU  such  things,  seemed  of  little 
moment.    Spring  had  them  by  the  throat.     It  turned 
old  men  round,   and  made  them  stare  at   women 
younger  than  themselves.    It  made  young  men  and 
women  walking  side  by  side  touch  each  other,  and 
every  bird  on  the  branches  tune  his  pipe.    Flyinjr 
sunlight  specHed  the  fluttered  leaves,  and  flushed  thi 
cheeks  of  crippled  boys  who  limped  into  the  Gardens, 
till  their  pale  Cockney  faces  shone  with  a  strange  glow 
In  the  Broad  Walk,  beneath  those  dangerous  trees 
the  elms,  people  sat  and  took  the  sun— cheek  by  jowl' 
generals  and  nursemaids,  parsons  and  the  unemployed! 
Above,  m  that  Spring  wind,  the  ehn-tree  boughs  were 
swaying,  rustling,  creaking  ever  so  gently,  carrying  on 
the  innumerable  talk  of  trees— their  sapient,  wordless 
conversation  over  the  affairs  of  men.    It  was  pleasant 
too  to  see  and  hear  the  myriad  movement  of  the  million 
Uttle  separate  leaves,  each  shaped  differently,  flighting 
never  twice  alike,  yet  aU  obedient  to  the  single  spirit 
of  their  tree. 

Thyme  and  Martin  were  sitting  on  a  seat  beneath 
the  largest  of  aU  the  ehns.  Their  manner  lacked  the 
unconcern  and  dignity  of  the  moment,  when,  two  hours 
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before,  they  had  started  forth  on  their  discovery  from 
the  other  end  of  the  Broad  Walk.    Martin  spoke  • 

It  s  given  you  the  hump  I    Firet  sight  of  blood 
and  you  re  like  all  the  rest  of  them  !' 

'  rm  not,  Martin.    How  perfectly  beastly  of  you  I' 
Oh  yes,  you  are.    There's  plenty  of  astheticism 
about  you  and  your  people-plenty  of  good  intentions 
—but  not  an  ounce  of  real  business  !' 

•  Don't  abuse  my  people  ;  they're  just  as  kind  as 
you  1 

'  Oh,  they're  kind  enough,  and  they  can  see  what's 
wrong.  It's  not  that  which  stops  them.  But  your 
dads  a  regular  official.  He's  got  so  much  sense  of 
what  he  ought  not  to  do  that  he  never  does  anything  ■ 
just  as  HUary's  got  so  much  consciousness  of  what  he 
ougM  to  do  that  he  never  does  anything.  You  went 
to  that  woman's  this  morning  with  your  ideas  of  helping 
her  aU  cut  and  dried,  and  now  that  you  find  the  facts 
aren't  what  you  thought,  you're  stumped  !' 

•  One  can't  believe  anything  they  say.  Thp.fs  what 
I  hate.  I  thought  Hughs  simply  knocked  her  about. 
I  didn  t  know  it  was  her  jealousy ' 

'  Of  course  you  didn't.  Do  you  imagine  those  people 
give  anythmg  away  to  our  sort  unless  they're  forced ' 
They  know  better.' 

'  WeU,  I  hate  the  whole  thing— it's  all  so  sordid  !' 

'  O  Lord  !' 

'  WeU,  it  is  !  I  don't  feel  that  I  want  to  help  a 
woman  who  can  say  and  feel  such  horrid  things,  or  the 
girl,  or  any  of  them.' 

•  Who  cares  what  they  say  or  feel  ?  that's  not  the 
pomt.  It's  simply  a  case  of  common  sense.  Your 
people  put  that  girl  there,  and  they  must  get  her  to 
clear  out  again  sharp.  It's  just  a  question  of  what's 
healthy.' 
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thin^^'  i^Z  "''  Tr  ^^'^^y  ^°'  ™«  to  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with,  and  I  won't  I  I  don't  believe  vL 
can  hdp  people  unless  they  want  to  be  LliS*      ^ 

Martin  whistled.  '^ 

;  You're  rather  a  brute,  I  think,'  said  Thyme 
ence  ■  "°^  '**''"  *  ^™*'-    ^^*'«  ^  ^^e  differ- 

'  For  the  worse  I' 

'  I  don't  think  so.    Thyme  1' 

There  was  no  answer. 

'  Look  at  me.' 

X«7„'lr^y  '^^y^^  t"™ed  her  eyes. 
Well  ?'  ' 

'  Are  you  one  of  us,  or  are  you  not  ?' 
Of  course  I  am.' 
'  You're  not  I' 
'  lam.' 

Seis^  ,>*->■  --  <--  -isr-s-t 

■thftwJJ"  ^"^^^''"te^PMon.'  uumured  Martin- 
aS:;  thls'r  "'"  '^  ^"^^^  ^^^-    I  ^haU  telT^' 

crimsL"'""^  °'  ^'^^'^  *^-  '^-P^-d  from  rose  to 
'No  I' 
'  Why  not  ?' 
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Hilary  seemed  making  for  their  seat,  but  BCranda, 
aware  of  Martin,  stopped.  '  A  man  of  action  I'  she 
appeared  to  say.  *  The  one  who  pulls  my  ears.'  And 
turning,  as  though  unconscious,  she  endeavoured  to 
lead  Hilary  away.  Her  master,  however,  had  already 
seen  his  niece.  He  came  and  sat  down  on  the  bench 
beside  her. 

'  We  wanted  you  /'  said  Martin,  eyeing  him  slowly, 
as  a  young  dog  wiU  eye  another  of  a  different  age  and 
breed.  '  Thyme  and  I  have  been  to  see  the  Hughs 
m  Hound  Street.  Things  are  blowing  up  for  a  mess. 
You.  or  whoever  put  the  girl  there,  ought  to  get  her 
away  again  as  quick  as  possible.' 

Hilary  seemed  at  once  to  withdraw  into  himself. 

'  Wtil.'  he  said, '  let  us  hear  all  about  it.' 

'The  woman's  jealous  of  her:  that's  all  the 
trouble  !' 

•  Oh  !'  said  ffilaiy ;  '  that's  aU  the  trouble  ?' 
Thyme  murmured  :  '  I  don't  see  a  bit  why  Uncle 

Hilary  should  bother.  If  they  v  "  Se  so  horrid— I 
didn't  think  the  poor  were  like  that.  I  didn't  think 
they  had  it  in  them.  I'm  sure  the  girl  isn't  worth  it, 
or  the  woman  either  !' 

'  I  didn't  say  they  were,'  growled  Martin.  '  It's  a 
question  of  what's  healthy.' 

Hilary  looked  from  one  of  his  young  companions  to 
the  other. 

•  I  see,'  he  said.  '  I  thought  perhaps  the  matter  was 
more  delicate.' 

Martin's  lip  curled. 

'  Ah,  your  precious  deUcacy  I  What's  the  good  of 
that  ?  What  did  it  ever  do  ?  It's  the  curse  that 
you're  all  sufiering  from.  Why  don't  you  act  ?  Yon 
could  think  about  it  afterwards.' 

A  flush  came  into  Hilary's  sallow  cheeks. 
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•Do  you  never  think  before  you  act,  Martin  ?■ 
(or  both  of  them.-    """»■•    "  >  »  BMter  of  heJth 

old  order ;  we've  got  t^Dut  fn^  °'  °"*  °'  **»« 

ssr^jitiiTrf?---" 
iih"^--^-"'."ri.^;.Sot?A 

;  But  who  are  •'  you  "  ?'  munnured  HUary 
come  along  ^dtsZX"t:^'"''^f^^^^ 

nos.  ;  What  Z'J^Z  stu7fr„f  rj^- r 
practical  and  scientific  means  '  ^  ""**=*  ^y 

;  Will  you  apply  that  to  human  nature  r 

^  n  s  human  natuie  to  want  health  ' 

•irtt^•ot.•S'r„"^"'=«"p»»'•■ 

thi.'£';s?,oS.*.?"  ""■  ^'^  «"■«  "='. 

She  s  no  use— poor  sort  altogether     Tt,» 
use.  A  man  who's  been  wounded  i„?^'  k    !  "^  '  °° 
a  teetotaller,  is  done  for     ThttS's  L  "''  '°'*^°'* 
pleasure-loving  type  !'         '"^  «^^^  "»  use-regular 
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Thyme  flushed  crimson,  and,  seeing  that  flood  of 
colonr  in  his  niece's  face,  Hilary  bit  his  lips. 

'  The  only  things  worth  considering  are  the  children. 
There's  this  baby— well,  as  I  said,  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  mother  should  be  able  to  look  after 
it  properly.  Get  hold  of  that,  and  let  the  other  facts 
go  hang.' 

•  Forgive  me,  but  my  difficulty  is  to  isolate  this 
question  of  the  baby's  health  from  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.' 
Martin  grinned. 

'  And  youll  make  that  an  excuse,  I'm  certain,  for 
doing  nothing.' 
Thyme  slipped  her  hand  into  Hilary's. 
'  You  are  a  brute,  Martin,'  she  murmured. 
The  young  man  turned  on  her  a  look  that  said  : '  It's 
no  use  calling  me  a  brute ;  I'm  proud  of  being  one. 
Besides,  you  know  you  don't  dislike  it.' 
'  It's  better  to  be  a  brute  than  an  amateur,'  he  said. 
Thyme,  pressing  close  to  Hilary,  as  though  he  needed 
her  protection,  cried  out : 
'  Martin,  you  really  are  a  Goth  !' 
Hilary  was  still  smiling,  but  his  face  quivered. 
'  Not  at  all,'  he  said.    '  Martin's  powers  of  diagnosis 
do  him  credit.'    And,  raising  his  hat,  he  walked  away. 
The  two  young  people,  both  on  their  feet  now,  looked 
after  him.    Martin's  face  was  a  queer  study  of  con- 
temptuous compunction ;  Thyme's  was  startled,  soft- 
ened, almost  tearful, 

•  It  won't  do  him  any  harm,'  muttered  the  young 
man.    '  It'll  shake  him  up.' 
Thjrme  flashed  a  vicious  look  at  him. 
'  I  hate  you  sometimes,'  she  said.    '  You're  to  coane- 
grained — your  skin's  just  like  leather.' 
Martin's  hand  descended  on  her  wrist. 
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•  And  yours,'  he  said,  '  is  tissue-paper, 
the  same,  you  amateurs.' 

'I'd  rather  be  an  amateur  than  a— than  a  bounder  I' 

Martm  made  a  queer  movement  of  his  jaw,  then 
smiled.  Tliat  smile  seemed  to  madden  Thyme.  She 
wrenched  her  wrist  away  and  darted  after  HUary 

Martin  impassively  looked  after  her.  Taking  out  his 
pipe,  he  filled  it  with  tobacco,  slowly  pressing  the  golden 
threads  down  into  the  bowl  with  his  little  finger 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

TWO  BROTHERS 

to  get  his  golf  on  Saturdays,  went  to  his  dub  and  read 
reviews.    The  two  forms  of  exercise,  in  fact,  were  ve^ 
Mmdar  :  in  playing  golf  you  went  round  and  round  •  b 
reading  reviews  you  did  the  same,  for  in  course  of  tine 
you  were  assured  of  coming  to  articles  that  nullified 
articles  already  read.   In  both  forms  of  sport  the  balance 
'^1^^fT'u''''"**P*^'»^*«thso^Indandy^ 
And  to  be  both  sound  and  young  was  to  Stephen 
an  everyday  necessity.    Ke  was  essentially  a  Oun- 
bndge  man.  spnngy  and  midemonstrative.  with  just 
that  air  of  taking  a  continual  pinch  of  peculiarly  perfect 
«.uff.    Underneath  this  manner  he  w^good  Sr 
a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  nothing  cSte 
urged  agamst  him  except  his  regularity  and  the  fact 

I„H  ,-^  T  °*T  ^  ^^'^  ^*"*8-  Where  he  worked, 
and  mdeed  in  other  places,  many  men  were  like  him 

S  TvVST*  ^^  resembled  them,  perhaps,  too  much- 
he  disliked  leavmg  the  ground  unless  he  knew  precisely 
where  he  was  coming  down  again. 

K  ?L^*!,^'"i*  ^'"^  '  «°*  °"  '  '^"^  the  first.  They 
wh^  !^"*''  *°  ''*^*  ""•=  child-no  more ;  they  had 
both  desired  to  keep  up  with  the  times-no  more; 
they  now  both  considered  HUary's  position  awkwarf-! 
no  more ;  and  when  CecUia.  in  the  special  Jacobean 
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bed  and  taking  care  to  let  him  have  his  sleep  out  aist. 
had  told  hun  of  this  matter  of  the  Hughs,  they  had  both 
turned  it  over  very  carefully,  lying  on  their  backs,  and 
speaking  m  grave  tones.  Stephen  was  of  opinion  that 
poor  old  Hilary  must  look  out  what  he  was  doing. 
Beyond  this  he  did  not  go,  keeping  even  fix)m  his  wife 
StS"*  ™P^*^*"*  °*  "^^""^  ^""^d  to  him  the  possi- 
^  Then,  in  the  words  she  had  used  to  HUary,  Cedlia 

'  It's  so  sordid,  Stephen.' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  almost  with  one  accord  they 
both  said :  •' 

'  But  it's  all  nonsen"5 1' 

These  speeches,  so  simultaneous,  stimulated  them  to 
a  robuster  view.  What  was  this  afEair,  if  real,  but  the 
sort  of  episode  that  they  read  of  in  their  papers  ?  What 
was  It,  If  true,  but  a  duplicate  of  some  bit  of  fiction 
or  drama  which  they  daily  saw  described  by  that 
word  sordid'?  Cecilia? indeed,  had  used  this  word 
iMtmctiyely.  It  had  come  into  her  mind  at  once. 
The  whole  afiair  disturbed  her  ideals  of  virtue  and  good 
taste— that  particular  mental  atmosphere  mysteriously 
mevitably  woven  round  the  soul  by  the  conditions  of 
speaal  breeding  and  special  life.  If.  then,  this  affair 
were  real  it  was  sordid,  and  if  it  were  sordid  it  was 
repellent  to  suppose  that  her  famUy  could  be  mixed 
up  m  it ;  but  her  people  were  mixed  up  in  it,  therefore  it 
must  be — nonsense  ! 

So  the  matter  rested  untU  Thyme  came  back  from 
her  visit  to  her  grandfather,  and  told  them  of  the  little 
models  new  and  pretty  clothes.  When  she  detailed 
th«  news  they  were  aU  sitting  at  dinner,  over  the 
ordering  of  which  Cecilia's  loyalty  had  been  taxed  till 
her  httle  headache  came,  so  that  there  might  be  nothing 
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Slv  «Tr!^'"^  *•*  ovemourish  Stephen  or  so  essen- 

Sn?^**'*'-^"°**°"°'^*'^^t«JI-  The  man- 
servant bemg  m  the  room,  they  neither  of  them  raised 

ISa  ..^"^r'^?  ""'  ^  eone  to  fetch  the  bird! 
each  found  the  other  looking  furtively  across  the  table. 

SLI^ntn^r'  ""^^'f"""  ti»«  ^ord  'sordid'  had 
ScIo^w^'rT^*^.  ^^-  Who  had  given  her 
ttk  f  h       !!     u^"*  ^^^8  ^^^  >t  was  sordid  to  pursue 

SallvTT^;!  ^"*°8  "^^  ^^  w°™^.  they 
^My  took  a  different  line  of  chase,  Cecilia  hunting 

m  one  grove  and  Stephen  in  another.  ^ 

'  TrM^-,^**P*'*°'^  P^"^  °^  meditations  : 
and  that  ^Tri^  i^  "^u"  ^^'^''^  ''*'■  '"""^y  ^d  <=l°thes 
Ttoo^  W^  1      *'^.!.'  ''^  '  '^''  ^  8«*t^'  <l"fi«  than 
her^If  ir,J  i  °u  ^''"^  '  something  in  it.    B.'s  got 

qS  H.  ;  ''"*  '''^*  ^°"'*  ''^'P  *°  keep  Hu|hs 
qmet  He  wants  money.  I  expect.  Oh.  damn  I" 
J-eulia  s  pack  ran  other  ways  • 
I  know  the  girl  can't  have  bought  those  things  out 
of  her  proper  earnings.  I  beheve  she's  a  really  bad 
Iw.  J  .!''''"  **'*'''"'^"' hut  it  must  be  so.  H-  v 
can  t  have  been  so  stupid  after  what  I  said  to  him  If 
^e  reaUy  «  bad.  it  simplifies  things  very  much  •  but 
m^^s^just  the  sort  of  man  whT^  ne^r  beh';eTt! 

<itl^h^^'  !^^-^  ^'"*®  ^^'■'  "nmensely  difficult  for 
Stephen  and  h.s  wife-or  any  of  their  dis  and  drde- 
m  spite  of  genuinely  good  intentions,  to  really  feel 

S^lleT^'wP'^'"*'''*^-  They  knew  that 
these  people  lived,  because  they  saw  them,  but  they 
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L  tte!?£i'  ^**^**  ^J^fdo^life,  as  those  '  shadows ' 

'  sh«?^*°  ^'^  9^^^"'  *"**  ^'^^'^  thousands,  knew  these 
dudows    as    the  people,'  knew  them  is  slums,  S 

Sf  ^if^  ^.^''"j  ''"*  ^  ^"^^  beings  pi^ssing 
S  ^  .S  !  "^  P""''""^  ^t*^  themXs,  the? 
reason  eTtl/'K^r  '^''"-  ^^  '«^°°'  ^^e  long 
D^  U  ^  ^'^'^  **''°"g'»  generations,  was  ^ 

&h7Jt7^"""^'''  l^"*  "  "^  "«^"  menti^ned-in 
S^  E  t  'J^^'.^l^*^*  there  was  no  room  for  cant, 
they  toew  it  to  be  just  a  little  matter  of  the  senses 
^Z^r  ^^**' ^''-t^ver  they  might  say,  wh~ 
money  they  might  give,  or  time  delote.  Lir  hea^ 
comd  never  open,  unless-unless  they  dosed  thek 
T'  "^^  T''  "^^  "°^^-    Thi«  little  fact.  mo«  potent 
than  an  the  teaching  of  philosophers,  th;^evenc 
of  Paxhament,  and  aU  the  se^ons  ever  preShed 
^ed  paramour;    sup«me.    It  divided  cf^fSS 
S^'hT  T,^'  "'adow-as  the  Great  UnderS 
Law  had  set  dark  apart  from  hght  "«iymg 

th^^!^^  f  ^'  ^^^'  *°°  8^°^  to  mention,  they  and 
their  kmd  had  m  secret  built  and  built,  till  it  .^S 
too  much  to  say  that  laws,  worship,  tmde.  ^HveS 
art  were  based  on  it,  if  not  in  theory,  then  in  Tc7 

orZr^l'l'^  "^°"^'*  ""^*  tho^^'eyes  w^^  2 
on-T^  ?  Plam-no.  no.  those  eyes  could  put  two 
and  two  together;  that  nose,  of  m^ad  fancy  could 
^.«me  counUess  things  unsmeUed  whidTm^Tte 
behind  a  state  of  life  not  quite  its  owT  u  rl.M 
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So  Stephen  and  Cecilia  sat,  and  their  butler  brought 
in  the  bird.  It  was  a  nice  one,  nourished  down  in 
burrey,  and  as  he  cut  it  into  portions  the  butler's  soul 
turned  sick  within  him— not  because  he  wanted  some" 
himself,  or  was  a  vegetarian,  or  for  any  sort  of  principle, 
but  because  he  was  by  natural  gifts  an  engineer,  and 
deadly  tired  of  cutting  up  and  handing  birds  to  other 
people  and  watching  while  they  ate  them.  Without 
a  ghmmer  of  expression  on  his  face  he  put  the  portions 
down  before  the  persons  who,  having  paid  him  to  do  so, 
could  not  tell  his  thoughts. 

That  same  night,  after  working  at  a  Report  on  the 
present  Laws  of  Bankruptcy,  which  he  was  then 
drawmg  up,  Stephen  entered  the  joint  apartment  with 
excessive  caution,  having  first  made  aU  his  dispositions 
and.  steahng  to  the  bed.  slipped  into  it.  He  lay  there 
offermg  himself  congratulations  that  he  had  rot 
awakened  Cecilia,  and  Cecilia,  who  was  wide  awake, 
knew  by  his  unwonted  carefulness  that  he  had  come 
to  some  conclusion  which  he  did  not  wish  to  impart 
to  her  Devoured,  therefore,  by  disquiet,  she  lay  sleep- 
less till  the  clock  struck  two. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Stephen  had  come  was  this  • 
Having  twice  gone  through  the  facts— Hilary's  cor- 
poreal separation  from  Bianca  (communicated  to  him 
by  CecUia)  cause  unknowable  ;  Hilary's  interest  in  the 
little  model,  cause  unknown  ;  her  known  poverty  •  her 
employment  by  Mr.  Stone  ;  her  tenancy  of  Mrs.  Hughs' 
room  ;  the  latter's  outburst  to  Cecilia  ;  Hughs'  threat  • 
and,  ImaUy.  the  gid's  pretty  clothes— he  had  summed 
It  up  as  just  a  common  '  plant,'  to  which  his  brother's 
po^ibly  mnocent,  but  in  any  case  imprudent,  conduct 
had  laid  hun  open.  It  was  a  man's  affair.  He  reso- 
lutely tned  to  look  on  the  whole  thing  as  unworthy  of 
attention,  to  feel  that  nothing  would  occur.    He  failed 
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always  wanted  something  out  of  vou      JtZJ^T^ 

^.ti^ZTV'-' ''''''' -^''  -«i^hehr.^ 

Sd  n^t  L^""      T  ^y*'^"^'-     ««  d««ded  that  it 
WD^d  not  be  wise  at  aU.    What  then  ?    Impossible 

LTrt  of  r™;1  '"";    "^  '^^•^  ^  natural  hC" 
aay  sort  of  scandal,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  HUarv 

Thus,  on  that  Saturday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  May  he 
felt  for  once  such  a  positive  aversion  trom  the  reading 
of  review,  as  men  wiU  feel  as  to  their  usual  occupatS 
whentheirnerveshavebeendisturbed.    HesSla?^ 

The  tide  of  life  was  flowing  in  the  town     Th. 

sS  7:r  Tf  •*  '^''^  -^-  -  wave  of  hZanSr 
sucked  mto  a  thousand  crossing  currents  Heremln 
^d  women  were  streaming  ouM«e  meS  W  "f " 
rehgious  congress,  there  streaming  in  at  Th^Ses  of 

^rri^  'T"°J  ^""^  ""^''^  -^*-  confi^el'^thin 
long  shelves  of  rock  and  dyed  with  myriad  scafes  of 

network  of  htUe  human  runlets.  And  evervwhere 
amongst  this  sea  of  men  and  women  coi^d TS^ 
their  shadows,  meandering  like  streaks  of  L^iZe 
stirr«<J  up  from  the  lower  depths  by  some  hu^  nS^ 

Ka  cbmbed  out  above  the  roofs  and  trees,  and  «on.^ 
where  in  illunitabie  space  blended,  and  slowly  reached 
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the  meeting-point  of  sound  and  silence-that  H«rf 
Sfl^  ^^'  «»^g  its  Uttle  fonns  and^^  ^ 

Above  this  crowd  of  his  fellow-creatures  <;f»„h™ 
^On  hs  o™  d„„„Kp  i,  ^counted  Hihij  conuig 

IT™  rrb.™?^^^'':^'"  ™  ""  •»  '»"■.  "■' 

'  No,'  said  Hilary. 

'Good  I    That  young  man  gets  on  my  nerves  ' 

•  Wm  ;^u^  ""^'^  '"""^^  "y  *»•«  ^^'  ^  added  ■ 
Wm  you  come  m  agam.  old  boy.  or  shaU  we  go  for  a 

'  A  stroll,'  said  Hilary. 

Though  different  enough,  perhaps  because  they  were 
so  different  these  two  brothers  had  the  real  ScZ^ 
for  each  other  which  depends  on  something  deet^T^^ 

w^«     ft  H      ^""^  '^«"«e<=ted  with  the  reasoning 
powers.    It  depended  on  the  comitless  times  they  had 
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IdM^  and  wrestied  as  tiny  boys,  slept  in  smaU  beds 
al^gsMfe  refased  to  '  teU  '  about  each  other,  and  even 

Peccaoiuoes.    They  might  get  irritated  or  tired  nf 

ta™l"irf  °*'^!''^  '^"'"P^J^  ""t  it  would  ha^n 
^possible  for  either  to  have  been  disloyal  to  ttl  oSr 

ll.r   "T"''""'*^'  "^-^^"^  °f   that   tnStSj 
loj^ty  which  went  back  to  their  cribs  "™"°°^ 

Preceded  by  Miranda,  they  walked  along  the  flower 

^towards  the  Park,  talking  of  indiffefent  tS 

Stephen  broke  through  the  hedge. 

KnS^.!"^  v'"  ^"'"^  ™*''  ^^  ^^"J'  'that  this  man 
H^hs  IS  makmg  trouble  of  some  sort ' 
Hilary  nodded. 

fa« '^k*^tSrt!^  ^  "*t  '^"'^^y  at  his  brother's 
tace ,  It  struck  hun  as  looking  different,  neither  so 
gentle  nor  so  impersonal  as  usud. 
'  He's  a  ruffian,  isn't  he  ?' 

'  H^',l*fi^'"i:i  ^^  ^^^«'^*^-    '  Probably  not.' 
wifh^f       i    '  "''^  ^^P'  'n'^ured  Stephen.    Then 
jwth  a  friendly  pressure  of  his  brothei's  arii,  he  added 
Look  here  old  boy,  can  I  be  of  any  use  ?'  ' 

In  what  ?'  asked  Hilary. 

ha!*t£^^°  *°^^  "  ^^*y  "^"tal  view  of  his  position  •  he 

Kfci^ishr^LTrhS':^'^  -"'^  --'  -^°- 

_  Of  course,  there's  nothing  in  it.' 
^  In  what  ?'  said  Hilary  again. 
'  In  what  this  ruffian  says.' 

»,w*i{  ^^  *^^'  'there's  nothing  in  it.  though 
what  there  may  be  if  people  give  me  credit  or  2 
there  isn't,  is  another  thig.'  " 
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m,^ed  his  opinion  of  l>^lL%^'''  -«»  this 
ias  J'"  mustn't  lose  your  head.'old  S,  ^e  said  at 

their  inaiorar^*;"'  Sd  "doC^'.he"'^  T"  "^"^ 
by  their  oars  gleamed  bene^'I^  "^P^"*  "^  ^«« 
swam  lazily  along  the  baiS^    !?/''"  '""•  ^"^  <^'«=^ 

'I^khL,St!phenfSe«n   T'^'^"**"^''- 
she's  a  helpkss  sort  of  h W^  ^.  /"''*  ^  "^^ '*^<1- 

tW..^Keehngthathe^:^r;is'^/,^KS^ 
^^^^a^X^.'^UrsSd-^^^^^^^  ft  don't 

i^zL^ur^'-^;^-;  vradTo^e^.^f:^^ 

with.    WhatrmTiffiSfttH'^°"''"^'*''P«t«P 

By  this  clear  stateSof  h   *'^^e:«°«^^  situation.' 
felt  he  had  put  thin«  Wt        ^""^  °^  ^«^  Stephen 
covered  his  St  on  S  a  ,^    °°/,^road  basis,  and  le- 
too  leaned  ClooLg "Tthe  ?'l!  *''°"«''*-      »« 
asUence.    Then  Hil^  s^aid  '^"'^'-     There  was 

I  shSl/'"'^*  "'"^'*  ^^*  "'^t  ^hild  into  some  fresh  place. 

Stephen  looked  at  his  bmthor  ;« 
almost  to  dismay  •  he  had  ^-l        "7""''  ™°"nting 
resolution.        ^         ^"^  'P°^^"  ^^^  such  unwonted 

'  My  dear  old  chap,'  he  «W    '  t 
Women  are  so  funny/  '    ^  '^°'^^*^  «»  to  B. 
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Hilaiy  smUed.    Stephen  took  this  for  a  sign  of 
restored  impersonality.  ^ 

W'l/'li**"  ^u"  ^""^^y  ^°'^  *^«  tiding  appeals  to  me 

uf  cSseT;?^,^"-  ^-  ^-  *°  •^•'"^  ^^^togeth":: 

mary's  eyes  became  bright  with  angry  humour, 
^^any  thanks,'  he  said,  'but  this  is  entirely  our 

Stephen  answered  hastily  : 
JJ^f**  ^i^^^^^y/J'at  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 
look  at  ,t  aU  round.    That  fellow  Hughs  could  make 
cttTrr^r    ^-'^'^-'tgiveLnany'sortol 
th'^J'klndof^h^g^^^-^^  '""^  ^'  *='°*'^-  -«» 

'  I  see,'  said  Hilary. 

A  '  Z°l^^°'^'  °^^  '"^''  S^^Pl'e'i  went  on  hastUy   '  I 
don  t  thmk  you'U  get  Bianca  to  look  at  things  i^^^ou 

^iLJ  r"  ^^^!°«^'i  tenns,  of  coursekwould  be 

^  her  4y z'"''"  ''''  '^''  y**"  ^°"'  ^  ^^*J»«'  -tt^activ^ 

Hn^"."^/!^'^  ^™'^"  ^"^  contemplation  of  the 
ducks,  and  they  moved  on  towards  the  Powder  Ma^a 

b™th  ^*!P''«°'=-«^y  abstained  from  Ctoga^^ 
brother ;  the  respect  he  had  for  HUaiy-iesult  4ha^ 

Hilary  knew  more  of  him  than  he  of  Hilary-wL 
begmmng  to  assert  itself  in  a  way  he  did  n^t  1^ 
With  every  word,  too,  of  this  talk,  the  ground,  instead 
J^^^g  tone"-,  felt  less  and  less  Lure.    Sy 

'  You  mistrust  my  powers  of  action  ?" 

at  aJ"'  °°''  ^^  ^^^'P^'"-    '  ^  ^""'^  ^^*  y°"  to  a^ 

Hilary  laughed.    Hearing  that  rather  bitter  laugh 
Stephen  felt  a  little  ache  about  his  heart. 
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•  Come,  old  boy,"  he  said, '  we  can  trust  each  other 

HUaiy  gave  his  brother's  arm  a  squeeze. 

Moved  by  that  pressure,  Stephen  spoke  : 

I  hate  you  to  be  worried  over  such  a  rotten  busi- 
ness.  •"^tu 

The  whizz  of  a  motor-car  rapidly  approaching  them 
became  a  sort  of  roar,  and  out  of  it  Tvoice  shouted 
How  are  you  ?'  A  hand  was  seen  to  rise  in  salute! 
It  was  Mr.  Purcey  driving  his  A.i.  Damyer  back  to 
A.h'"  k'k""!;  v^^^T  ^  ^  *^«  ^"^ght  a  little  shadow 
the  road  "^^  °^  ^*^°'  ^"^^  *°  '*"''«" 

I  There's  a  symbol  for  you,'  muttered  Hilaiy 
.^■^Z^°y°''';^^'^^'^dSt^pben6ry^.   The  word 
symbol    was  distasteful  to  him. 
'  J^^  machine  in  the  middle  moving  on  its  business  • 
shadows  hke  you  and  me  skipping  in  front;  oil  and 
used-up  stuff  droppmg  behind.    Society-body  beak 
and  bones.'  "         ' 

iJ^^I^fu  ^°°h  *™^  *°  ^'^^'■-    '  That's  rather  far- 
S1he'dr:p;-ngs  P'"'""  "^"^  ^'^"  ""^^'^  ^'  ^^^ 

'  Qmte  so  '  was  Hilary's  sardonic  answer.  •  There's 
the  body  of  that  fellow  and  his  car  between  our  sort 
and  them— and  no  getting  over  it,  Stevie  ' 

•  Well,  who  wants  to  ?  If  you're  thinking  of  our 
old  tnends  Fraternity,  I'm  not  taking  any.'  And 
Stephen  suddenly  added  :  '  Look  here,  I  believe  this 
affair  is  all  "  a  plant."  ' 

.  iiirTwu'^l  **?^*   ^°'^^^''  Magazine?'   said   Hilaiy. 

liK,I^%  r"i!''  *''^*  y°"  ^  ^  "P^^  "  is  more 
like  that.     I  don  t  want  to  alarm  you,  but  I  think  yon 

as  weU  as  our  young  friend  Martin,  are  inclined  to  under- 
rate the  emotional  capacity  of  human  nature.' 
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DisqnietQde   broke    u.     the   cnstomaiy  mask   on 

WeU,  we  re  none  of  us  machines,  not  even  amat«,«. 
like  me_not  even  under-dogs  like  Hughs     fwl 
may  find  a  certain  warmth,  not  to  s^v  ^loi.  ^*°*=y J"" 
this  business.    I  tell  you  fr^y  th/t  7don^',r'^''* 
manied  celibacy  quite  with  impLtl     i  Zl  ,n?  "* 

Spre^^^lfatfJl-^----^--^^^^^ 

^  s:j'-st;s^---«-^-nr/:^st 
4:^hidr^?tr;:^^ri^-s 

witWn  him  how  to  deepen  the  imprSn      "'"""^^^ 
You  mean  a  lot  to  us  '  he  saiH      ■  n.  ..  j  ^u 

•  hll  1*''*'  ""*  "^?'*  *°  «*^"  ^'^^<=«-  I  suppose.'  he  said  • 
but  m  my  opmion  you  should  drop  it-drnn  if  ^^/ 
The  girl  is  not  worth  your  looS  S^  t  f' 
over  to  that  Society-lL.  TaS^KS"  i'^ht' 
—whatever  it's  called.'  "'<"ipeace  s  thing 

taiil^t^T^  ^■''^  °^^  ^^^P'^^n-  ^ho  was  not  accus 

Martm.    said  Hilary,  'also  wants  the  case  to  h» 
treated  on  strictly  hygienic  grounds.'  ***  ** 
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Nettled  by  this,  Stephen  answered  : 

'  Don't  confound  me  with  our  young  Sanitist,  please ; 
I  simply  think  there  are  probably  a  hundred  thing* 
you  don't  know  about  the  girl  which  ou^t  to  be 
cleared  up.' 

'  And  then  ?' 

'  Then,'  said  Stephen,  *  they  could— er— deal  with 
her  accordingly.' 

Hilary  shrank  so  palpably  at  this  remark  that  he 
added  rather  hastily : 

'  You  call  that  cold-blooded,  I  suppose ;  but  I  think, 
you  know,  old  chap,  that  you're  too  sensitive.' 

Hilary  stopped  rather  abruptly. 

'  If  you  don't  mind,  Stevie,'  he  said,  '  we'll  part 
here.  I  want  to  think  it  over.'  So  saying,  he  turned 
back,  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  that  faced  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  PERFECT  DOG 

Hilary  sat  long  in  the  sun,  watching  the  pale  bright 
waters  and  many  weU-bred  ducks  circling  about  the 
shrubs,  searching  with  their  round,  bright  eyes  for 
worms.  Between  the  bench  where  he  was  sitting  and 
the  spiked  iron  railings  people  passed  continually— 
men,  women,  children  of  all  kinds.  Every  now  and 
then  a  duck  would  stop  and  cast  her  knowing  glance 
at  these  creatures,  as  though  comparing  the  condition 
of  their  forms  and  plumage  with  her  own.  '  If  I  had 
had  the  breeding  of  you,'  she  seemed  to  say,  '  I  could 
have  made  a  better  fist  of  it  than  that.  A  worse- 
lookmg  lot  of  ducks,  take  you  all  round,  I  never  wish 
to  see  I'  And  with  a  quick  but  heavy  movement  of 
her  shoulders,  she  would  turn  away  and  join  her 
fellows. 

Hilary,  however,  got  smaU  distraction  from  the 
ducks.  The  situation  graduaUy  developing  was  some- 
thing of  a  dilemma  to  a  man  better  acquainted  with 
Ideas  than  facts,  with  the  trimming  of  words  than 
with  the  shaping  of  events.  He  turned  a  queer,  per- 
plexed, almost  quizzical  eye  on  it.  Stephen  had 
imtated  him  profoundly.  He  had  such  a  way  of 
pettifying  things!  Yet,  in  truth,  the  affair  would 
seem  ridiculous  enough  to  an  ordinary  observer.  What 
would  B  man  of  sann  J  common  sense,  like  Mr  Purely 
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think  of  it  ?  Why  not,  as  Stephen  had  suggested, 
drop  it  ?  Here,  however,  Hilary  approached  the 
marshy  ground  of  feeling. 

To  give  up  befriending  a  helpless  girl  the  moment 
he  found  himself  personaUy  menaced  was  exceedingly 
distasteful.  But  would  she  be  friendless  ?  Were 
there  not,  in  Stephen's  words,  a  himdred  things  he 
did  not  know  about  her  ?  Had  she  not  other  re- 
sources ?  Had  she  not  a  story  ?  But  here,  too,  he 
was  hampered  by  his  d-licacy  :  one  did  not  pry  into 
the  private  lives  of  others  I 

The  matter,  too,  was  hopelessly  complicated  by  the 
domestic  troubles  of  the  Hughs  family.  No  con- 
scientious man— and  whatever  Hilary  lacked,  no  one 
ever  accused  hiia  of  a  lack  of  conscience — could  put 
aside  that  aspect  of  the  case. 

Wandering  among  these  reflections  were  his  thoughts 
about  Bianca.  She  was  his  wife.  However  he  might 
feel  towards  her  now,  whatever  their  relations,  he 
must  not  put  her  in  a  false  position.  Far  from  wishing 
to  hurt  her,  he  desired  to  preserve  her,  and  everyone, 
from  trouble  and  annoyance.  He  had  told  Stephen 
that  his  Interest  in  the  girl  was  purely  protective. 
But  since  the  night  when,  leaning  out  into  the  moon- 
light,  he   heard   the   waggons   coming   into   Covent 

Garden  Market,  a  strange  feeling  had  possessed  him 

the  sensation  of  a  man  who  lies,  with  a  touch  of  fever 

on  him,  listening  to  the  thrum  of  distant  music 

sensuous  not  unpleasurable. 

Those  who  saw  him  sitting  there  so  quietly,  with 
his  face  resting  on  his  hand,  imagined,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  wrestling  with  some  deep,  abstract  proposition, 
•ome  great  thought  to  be  given  to  mankind ;  for  there 
was  that  about  Hilary  which  forced  everyone  to  connect 
him  instantly  with  the  humaner  arts. 
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The  sun  began  to  leave  the  long  pale  wateis. 
A  nursemaid  and  two  chUdren  came  and  sat  down 
bwide  him.  Then  it  was  that,  underneath  his  seat, 
Miranda  found  what  she  had  been  looking  for  all  her 
life.  It  had  no  smell,  made  no  movement,  was  pale- 
grey  in  colour,  like  herself.  It  had  no  hair  that  she 
could  find ;  its  tail  was  like  her  own ;  it  took  no 
liberties,  was  silent,  had  no  passions,  committed  her 
to  nothing.  Standing  a  few  inches  from  its  head, 
closer  than  she  had  ever  been  of  her  free  will  to  any 
dog,  she  smelt  its  smell-lessness  with  a  long,  delicious 
snuffling,  wrinkling  up  the  skin  on  her  forehead,  and 
through  her  upturned  eyes  her  little  moonlight  soul 
looked  forth.  '  How  unlike  you  are,'  she  seemed  to 
say,  •  to  all  the  other  dogs  I  know  I  I  would  love  to 
live  with  you.  Shall  I  ever  find  a  dog  like  you  again  ? 
"  The  latest— sterilized  wool— see  white  label  under- 
neath: 4s.  3d.  I'"  Suddenly  she  slithered  out  her 
slender  grey-pink  tongue  and  licked  its  nose.  The 
creature  moved  a  little  way  and  stopped.  Miranda 
saw  that  it  had  wheels.  She  lay  down  close  to  it,  for 
she  knew  it  was  the  perfect  dog. 

Hilary  watched  the  little  moonlight  lady  lying 
vigilant,  affectionate,  beside  this  perfect  dog,  who 
could  not  hurt  her.  She  panted  slightly,  and  her 
tongue  showed  between  her  lips. 

Presently  behind  his  seat  he  saw  another  idyll.  A 
thin  white  spaniel  had  come  running  up.  She  lay 
down  in  the  grass  quite  close,  and  three  other  dogs 
who  followed  sat  and  looked  at  her.  A  poor,  dirty 
little  thing  she  was,  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  not  seen 
a  home  for  days.  Her  tongue  lolled  out,  she  panted 
piteoiisly,  and  had  no  collar.  Every  now  and  then 
she  turned  her  eyes,  but  though  they  were  so  tired 
and  desperate,  there  was  a  gleam  in  them.    '  For  all 
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Its  thirst  and  hunger  and  Mhanstion.  this  is  life  I' 
they  seemed  to  say.  The  three  dogs,  panting  too,  and 
watching  tifl  it  should  be  her  pleasure  to  begin  to  nm 
again,  seemed  with  their  moist,  loving  eves  to  echo  • 
'  This  is  life  r 

Because  of  this  idyll,  people  near  were  moving  on. 

And  suddenly  the  thin  white  spanic.  rose,  and,  like 
a  Uttle  harried  ghost,  slipped  on  amongst  the  trees, 
and  the  three  dogs  followed  her. 
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BIANCA 

In  her  studio  that  afternoon  Bianca  stood  before  her 
picture  of  the  little  model— the  figure  with  parted 
pale-red  lips  and  haunting,  pale-blue  eyes,  gazing  out 
of  shadow  into  lamplight. 

She  was  frowning,  as  though  resentful  of  a  piece  of 
work  which  had  the  power  to  kill  her  other  pictures. 
What  force  had  moved  her  to  paint  like  that  ?  What 
had  she  felt  while  the  girl  was  standing  before  her, 
still  as  some  pale  flower  placed  in  a  cup  of  water  ? 
Not  tove— there  was  no  love  in  the  presentment  of 
that  twilight  figure ;  not  hate— there  was  no  hate  in 
the  painting  of  her  dim  appeal.  Yet  in  the  picture 
of  this  shadow  girl,  between  the  gloom  and  glSnmer, 
was  visible  a  spirit,  driving  the  art'  '  on  to  create  that 
which  had  the  power  to  haunt  the     ind. 

Bianca  turned  away  and  went  up  to  a  portrait  of 
her  husband,  painted  ten  years  before.  She  looked 
from  one  picture  to  the  other,  with  eyes  as  hard  and 
stabbing  as  tlie  points  of  daggers. 

In  the  more  poignant  relationships  of  human  life 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  men  and  women  do  not 
quite  truthfully  analyze  their  feelings— they  ted  too 
much.  It  was  Bianca's  fortune,  too,  to  be  endowed 
to  excess  with  that  quality  which,  of  aU  others,  most 
obscures  the  real  significance  of  human  issues.  Her 
•5> 
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hrrif'l^Y''''x?'**^'"™^'«"«he  had  felt 
herself  a  failure.    Her  piide  had  so  revolted  at  that 

Sr"^r^L'V';^'  !fl«'«--y  to  utter  «SiUnt 

Her  nrirffh  ]  f f  '^^''*  ''^PP*"^  l^t^en  us.' 

ner  veU  of  mockmg  hbefaUty  there  was  an  essential 
wom^n  tenaaou,  of  her  dues,  avid  of  aflectir^l 
tw  ?>.■  P"*^^  prevented  the  world  from  guessin* 

that  there  was  anything  amiss.    Her  pride  elL  d^ 

h^  mamed  life-this  ungovernable  itch  to  be  appre- 
ciated, governed  by  ungovernable  pride.  HunE 
o  toes  he  had  been  baffled  by  the  hedge  round  ttS 
.tSir?^' ?*"""•    With  each  failureTmetlZ  had 

fmm  ),?■    f      •»«<!  worn  out  a  man  who,  to  judge 

^Z^l  r*T  r*'  ^PP«^^«'<=«.  was  naturally  lor? 
suffering  to  a  fault.     Beneath  aU  manner  of  khidn^ 

at  all  events,  had  never  given  way-this  tragedy  of  a 
woman,  who  wanted  to  be  loved,  sIowIykillingt^eLwe^ 
of  loving  her  m  the  man,  had  gone  on  ye^after^T 

^rned  ;  the  nerve  of  his  love  for  her  was  quite  d^S. 
dowly  frozen  out  of  him.    It  was  stiU  acti^  tnS 

r^nr.?,?"".'  '""^  "''^  °^  ^''''^  J^^o"^  desir*  ^f^ 
appreciation  was  not  dead.  Her  instinct,  too,  iron^ 
cally  mformed  her  that,  had  he  been  a  maA  with  ^ 
brutahty,  a  man  who  had  set  himself  to  ride  and  mX 
her,  mstead  of  one  too  delicate,  he  might  have  trs^nW 
down  the  hedge^  This  gave  her  a  secfet  g^^^! 
him^a  feehng  that  it  was  not  she  who  ^  to  iST 
Pnde  was  Bianca's  fate,  her  flavour,  and  her  cham 
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Lflce  a  shadov^  hfll-side  behind  glamorous  bars  of 
wanmg  sunlight,  she  was  enveloped  in  smiling  pride- 
m>^tenous  one  thinks,  even  to  herselTTOs  pride 
of  hers  took  part  even  in  her  many  generous  impulses 
kmd  actions  which  she  did  rather  secretly  and  icofied 
at  herself  for  doing.  She  scoffed  at  herself  continually 
even  for  puttmg  on  dresses  of  colours  which  HUary  was 
fond  of^  She  would  not  admit  her  longing  to  attract  him. 

m,M   **^u^       '^^^'^  ^°^  *'^°  P''^*"'*^.  pressing  her 
mahUtick  against  her  bosom,  she  suggested  somewhat 
the  image  of  an  Italian  saint  forcing  the  dagger  of 
martyrdom  into  her  heart. 
TTiat  other  person,  who  had  once  brought  the  thought 

Wnf^.f  ?  ?'^".^''  '"^"d-the  man  Hughs-had 
been  for  the  last  eight  hours  or  so  walking  the  streets 
placing  m  a  cart  the  refuses  of  Life  ;  nor  had  he  at  all 
suggested  the  aspect  of  one  tortured  by  the  passions 
of  love  and  hate.  For  the  first  two  hoL  he  had  led 
the  horse  without  expression  of  any  sort  on  his  dark 

!r;K  Jf  f  ^*  j°'?"''  ^"^  S"^^^  ^  the  costuir^e 
'  ^  ^^  w  '°*'^*  Westminister  '  describe  him  as  a 
.^^  foreign-lookin-  man.'  Now  and  then  he  had 
spoken  to  the  horse  ;  save  for  those  speeches,  of  no 
great  importance,  he  had  been  sUent.    For  the  next 

Irs  '»°"PV^°"''^«  ^^^  "^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^i  a  shovel, 
and  still  his  square,  short  face,  with  little  black 
moustache  and  still  blacker  eyes,  had  given  no  sign  of 

^^  J°  ^^  ^'^*-  S°  ^'  had  passed  the  day. 
Apart  from  the  fact,  indeed,  that  men  of  any  kind  ^ 
not  too  given  to  expose  private  passions  to  public  fjaze 
the  circumstances  of  a  Ufe  devoted  from  the  age  of 
twenty  onwards  to  the  service  of  his  country,  &^t  as 
a  soldier,  now  m  the  moi«  defensive  part  of  Vestry 
scavenger  had  given  him  a  kind  of  gravity.  Life  had 
cloaked  han  ^th  passivity-the  normal  look  of  ^ 
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whose  bread  and  cheese  depends  on  their  not  caring 
much  for  anything.  Had  Hughs  aUowed  his  inclina- 
tions play,  or  sought  to  express  himself,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  a  private  soldier ;  still  less,  on  his  retirement 
from  that  office  with  an  honourable  wound,  would  he 
have  been  selected  out  of  many  others  as  a  Vestry 
scavenger.  For  such  an  occupation  as  the  lifting  from 
the  streets  of  the  refuses  of  Life— a  calling  greatly 
sought  after,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  open  to  a 
man  who  had  served  his  country— charm  of  manner, 
individuality,  or  the  engaging  quality  of  self-expression, 
were  perhaps  out  of  place. 

He  had  never  been  trained  in  the  voicing  of  his 
thoughts,  and  ever  since  he  had  been  wounded  felt  at 
times  a  kind  of  desperate  looseness  in  his  head.     It  was 
not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  he  should  be  liable  to  mis- 
construction, more  especially  by  those  who  had  nothing 
in  common  with  him,  except  that  somewhat  negligible 
factor,  common  humanity.    The  Dallisons  had  mis- 
construed him  as  much  as,  but  no  more  than,  he  had 
misconstrued  them  when,  as  '  Westminister '  had  in- 
formed HUary,  he  '  went  on  against  the  gentry."    He 
was,  in  fact,  a  ragged  screen,  a  broken  vessel,  that  let 
light  through  its  holes.  A  glass  or  two  of  beer,  the  fumes 
of  which  his  wounded  head  no  longer  dominated,  and 
he  at  once  became  '  dreadful  foreign.'    Unfortunately, 
it  was  :»i5  custom,  on  finishing  his  work,  to  call  at  the 
'  Green  Glory.'    On  this  particular  afternoon  the  glass 
had  become  three,  and  in  sallying  forth  he  had  felt  a 
confused  sense  of  duty  urging  him  to  visit  the  house 
where  this  girl  for  whom  he  had  conceived  his  strange 
infatuation  'carried  on  her  games."     The  '  no-tale- 
bearir^,     tradition  of  a  soldier  fought  hard  with  this 
sense  of  duty ;  his  feeUngs  were  mixed  as  he  rang  the 
bell  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Dallison.    Habit,  however. 
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ma^  his  face,  and  he  stood  before  her  at  *  attention.' 
his  black  eyes  lowered,  clutching  his  peaked  cap. 

Bianca  noted  curiously  the  scar  on  the  left  side  of 
his  cropped  black  head. 
Whatever  Hughs  had  to  say  was  not  said  easily. 
I've  come.'  he  began  at  last  in  a  dogged  voice, '  to 
let  you  know.    I  never  wanted  to  come  into  this  house. 
I  never  wanted  to  see  no  one.' 

Bianca  could  see  his  lips  and  eyelids  quivering  in  a 
way  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  his  general  stolidity. 
My  wife  has  told  you  tales  of  me,  I  suppose.  She's 
told  you  I  knock  her  about.  I  daresay.  I  don't  care 
what  she  teUs  you  or  any  o'  the  people  that  she  works 
lor.  But  this  I'U  say :  I  never  touched  her  but  she 
touched  me  first.  Look  here  !  that's  marks  of  hers  I' 
and,  drawmg  up  his  sleeve,  he  showed  a  scratch  on  his 
smewy  tattooed  forearm.  '  I've  not  come  here  about 
her ;  that's  no  business  of  anyone's.' 

Bianca  turned  towards  her  pictures.  '  Well  ?*  she 
said,  *  but  what  have  you  come  about,  please  ?  Yon 
see  I'm  busy.' 

Hughs'  face  changed.  Its  stolidity  vanished,  the 
ey^  became  as  quick,  passionate,  and  leaping  as  a 
dark  torrent.  He  was  more  violently  alive  than  she 
had  ever  seen  a  man.  Had  it  been  a  woman  she  would 
have  felt— as  Cecilia  had  felt  with  Mrs.  Hughs— the 
indecency,  the  impudence  of  this  exhibition ;  but  from 
that  male  violence  the  feminine  in  her  derived  a  certain 
satisfaction.  So  in  Spring,  when  aU  seems  lowering 
and  grey,  the  hedges  and  trees  suddenly  flare  out  againS 
the  purple  clouds,  their  twigs  aU  in  flame.  The  next 
moment  that  white  glare  is  gone,  the  clouds  are  no 
longer  purple,  fiery  light  no  longer  quivers  and  leaps 
along  the  hedgerows.  The  passion  in  Hughs'  face  w^ 
gone  as  soon.   Bianca  felt  a  sense  of  disappointment  as 
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though  she  could  have  wished  her  'fe  held  a  little 
more  of  that.  He  stole  a  glance  at  her  out  of  his  dark 
eyes,  which,  when  narrowed,  had  a  velvety  look,  like 
the  body  of  a  wild  bee,  then  jerked  his  thumb  at  the 
picture  of  the  little  model. 

'  It's  about  her  I  come  to  speak.' 

Bianca  faced  him  frigidly. 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  hear.' 

Hughs  looked  round,  as  though  to  find  something 
that  would  help  him  to  proceed  ;  his  eyes  lighted  on 
Hilary's  portrait. 

'  Ah !  I'd  put  the  two  together  if  I  was  you,'  he  said. 

Bianca  walked  past  him  to  the  door. 

'  Either  you  or  I  must  leave  the  room.' 

The  man's  face  was  neither  sullen  now  nor  passion- 
ate, but  simply  miserable. 

'  Look  here,  lady,'  he  said,  '  don't  take  it  hard  o' 
me  coming  here.  I'm  not  out  to  do  you  a  harm.  I've 
got  a  wife  of  my  own,  and  Gawd  knows  I've  enough 
to  put  up  with  from  her  about  this  girl.  I'll  be  going 
in  the  water  one  of  these  days.  It's  him  giving  her 
them  clothes  that  set  me  coming  here.' 

Bianca  opened  the  door.    '  Please  go,'  she  said. 

'  I'll  go  quiet  enough,'  he  muttered,  and,  hanging  his 
head,  walked  out. 

Having  seen  him  through  the  side  door  out  into  the 
street,  Bianca  went  back  to  where  she  had  been  stand- 
ing before  he  came.  She  found  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing ;  for  once  there  was  no  armour  on  her  face. 
She  stood  there  a  long  time  without  moving,  then  put 
the  pictures  back  into  their  places  and  went  down 
the  little  passage  to  the  house.  Listening  outside  her 
father's  door,  she  turned  the  handle  quietly  and  went  in. 

Mr.  Stone,  holding  some  sheets  of  paper  out  before 
him.  was  dictating  to  the  little  model,  who  was  writing 
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laboriously  with  her  face  close  above  her  arm.  She 
stopped  at  Bianca's  entrance.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  stop, 
but,  holding  up  his  other  hand,  said  : 

'  I  wiU  take  you  through  the  last  three  pages  again. 
Follow !' 

Bicinca  sat  down  at  the  window. 

Her  father's  voice,  so  thin  and  slow,  with  each  syllable 
disjointed  from  the  other,  rose  like  monotony  itself. 

There  were  tra-cea-able  indeed,  in  those  days,  cer- 
tain rudi-men-tary  at-tempts  to  f-u-s-e  the  classes  . . ." ' 

It  went  on  imwavering,  neither  rising  high  nor 
falling  low,  as  though  the  reader  knew  he  had  yet  far 
to  go,  like  a  runner  that  brings  great  news  across 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers. 

To  Bianca  that  thin  voice  might  have  been  the  cus- 
tomary sighing  of  the  wind,  her  attention  was  so  fast 
fixed  on  the  girl,  who  sat  following  the  words  down  the 
pages  with  her  pen's  point. 

Mr.  Stone  paused. 

'  Have  you  got  the  word  "  insane  "  ?'  he  asked. 

The  Uttle  model  raised  her  face.    '  Yes,  Mr.  Stone.' 

'  Strike  it  out.' 

With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  trees  he  stood  breathing 
audibly.  The  little  model  moved  her  fingers,  freeing 
them  from  cramp.  Bianca's  curious,  smiling  scrutiny 
never  left  her,  as  though  trying  to  fix  an  indelible  image 
on  her  mind.  There  was  something  terrifying  in  that 
stare,  cruel  to  herself,  crur '  to  the  girl. 

'  The  precise  word,'  baid  Mr.  Stone,  '  eludes  me. 
Leave  a  blank.  Follow !  .  .  .  "  Neither  that  sweet 
fraternal  interest  of  man  in  man,  nor  a  curiosity  in 
phenomena  merely  as  pheno  nena  .  .  ."  '  His  voice 
pursued  its  tenuous  path  through  spaces,  frozen  by  the 
calm  eternal  presence  of  his  beloved  idea,  which,  like  a 
golden  mouu,  far  and  cold,  presided  glamorousiy  above 
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tt«tUn  tnui  of  words.  And  stiD  the  giri's  pen-point 
traced  his  utterance  across  the  pages  MV  qtZ. 
paused  again,  and  looking  at  his  dSte^  !1  'thoS 
surprised  to  see  her  sittia^theie,  asked^  *"  *^°"«'' 
Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.  my  dear  ?' 

Bianca  shook  her  head. 

'  Follow  r  said  Mr.  Stone. 

mJJH),*^*  "I- *  T^'^''  «'^^  ^^  stolen  round  to 
meet  the  scrutmy  fixed  on  her 

m?Jkl  ?r?'  '""'  *°  ^""'  ^''^^  ^'^  ^'>'>«»«»  stare  ^at 

Furtive  and  fascinated,  her  eves  remain^H  fi,-j 
Bianca,  while  her  hand  moved.'^meSSy^cii^ 
the  paragraphs.  That  silent  duel  of  ey^went^ 
the  woman's  fixed,  cruel,  smiling  •  the  e^r^  Tn^rT 
r«entful.  Neither  of  ther^a;d:^.dTh"t^' 
S^one  was  reading.  They  treated  it  as,  torn  £ 
SfS^a'^i'-  ''-'''''  Philo«.phy^?ro  Z 

sentence's""  ''""''  ^^'  "^""^^  *«  -^'S"  his  last 

4  7**L^  *.'^*°^''  •'^  minnured  to  himself.  '  is  true  ' 
^suddenly  he  addressed  his  daughter.  •  So^ou 
agree  with  me,  my  dear  ?'  -6       •      ia>  you 

He  was  evidently  waiting  with   anxiety  for  her 
a^wer,  and  the  little  silver  haiis  that  stLgL  on 

•^  Yet  f^s  fr^^.'^^ "--'  -  <='-^' sitr 
ni:.n'w:fi«L'.'"';^i7  ^^^"^ '"-'  ^-  -^ 

Bianca  rose.    Burning  spots  of  colour  had  settled 

Stt^Jof^    '^%"r*  *°"^^'^  ^J^^  door  ants 
btUe  model  pursued   her  figure   with  a  W  loo^ 
cringing,  mutinous,  and  wistful.  ^  ' 
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h  >f.w^  pa  it  s!"  <.  i:  jck  When  Hilary  at  length  reached 
hoir,.  ;,r.'re..t.d  a  Uttle  by  Miranda,  who  almost  felt 
Witt-  V  .  :  •  i.ie  desire  to  eat.  The  lilac  bushes,  not  yet 
m  flower,  w-  giving  forth  spicy  fragrance,  '.rhe  sun 
stffl  r.^.  .  their  top  boughs,  as  with  golden  siik.  and 
a  blaclcbird.  seated  on  a  low  branch  of  the  acacia-tree 
was  summoning  the  evening.  Mr.  Stone,  accompanied 
by  the  httle  model,  dressed  in  her  new  clothes,  was 
^mmg  down  the  path.  They  were  evidently  going 
for  a  walk,  for  Mr.  Stone  wore  his  hat.  old  and  ioft  and 
black,  with  a  strong  green  tinge,  and  carried  a  paper 
parcel,  which  leaked  crumbs  of  bread  at  every  step 
.J^^  ^  g«w  veiy  red.    She  held  her  head  down. 

face  said  :  '  Yes.  you  look  very  nice  !'    And  iSto  her 

«Z,*°°V'*P"''  '""^^  ^  °"^  ^^y  ^«  i°  dogs' eye^ 
hfted  in  adoration  to  their  masters'  faces.  Mani- 
festly disconcerted.  HUaiy  turned  to  Mr.  Stone.  The 
old  m^i  was  standing  very  still;  a  thought  had 
evidently  struck  him.  ^ 

«Z  f''\'"'li  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  'Siven  enough  con- 
sideration to  the  question  whether  force  is  absolutely. 

cat.  should  I  be  justified  in  striking  him  ?' 
'59 
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Acciwtomed  to  such  divagations.  Hilaiy  answered  • 
I  don  t  know  whether  you  would  be  justified,  but  I 
beheve  that  you  would  strike  him  ' 

to'fL^bir''  ^'  *^-  '*°"*-  '"^^  - «°-« 

The  litUe  model  took  the  paper  bag.  '  It's  aU 
droppmg  out,'  she  said.  From  across  the  road  she 
turned  her  head.  '  Won't  you  come,  too  ?'  she  seemed 
to  say. 

Bat  Hilary  passed  rather  hastUy  into  the  garden 
and  shut  the  gate  behind  him.    He  sat  in  his  study 
with  Miranda  near  him.  for  fully  an  hour,  without 
domg  anythmg  whatever,   sunk   in  a  strange  half- 
pleasurable  torpor.    At  this  hour  he  should  have  been 
workmg  at  his  book ;  and  the  fact  that  his  idleness 
did  not  trouble  him  might  well  have  given  him  un- 
easmess.    Many  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind 
imagmmgs  of  things  he  had  thought  left  behind  for 
ever-sensations  and  longings  which  to  the  normal 
eye  of  middle  age  are  but  dried  forms  hung  in  the 
museum  of  memory.    They  started  up  at  the  whip  of 
the  still-hvmg  youth,  the  lost  wildness  at  the  heart  of 
every  man.   Like  the  reviving  flame  of  half-spent  fires 
longing  for  discovery  leaped  and  flickered  in  Haaiy-^ 
to  find  out  once  again  what  things  were  like  before  he 
went  down  the  hill  of  age. 

No  trivial  ghost  was  beckoning  him  ;  it  was  the 
ghost,  with  unseen  face  and  rosy  finger,  that  comes  to 
men  whose  youth  has  gone. 

Miranda,  hearing  him  so  silent,  rose.  At  this  hour 
It  was  her  master's  habit  to  scratch  paper.  She.  who 
seldom  scratched  anything,  because  it  was  not  delicate 
felt  dimly  that  this  was  what  he  should  be  doing' 
She  held  up  a  slim  foot  and  touched  his  knee  t^ 
ceiving  no  discouragement,  she  delicately  sprang  into 
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his  lap,  and,  forgetting  for  once  her  mod«.+„  „,      . 

Hilary  went  to  meet  them. 

,  J*^**'s  the  matter,  sir  ?•  he  said. 

aiary  turned  to  the  little  model. 

^^  men  ;  they  threatened  Z/^  ,S^^   -- 

Ke-f^J?^"  '"^''*^"^«^-    O'^'   Mr.   DalliLn! 

'  AU  heroes  are  funny,'  murmured  Hilary 

broS  ""^"^  *°  ^i"^'""  '«^'''  »^t«^s  stick  was 
brote..    Then  a  pohceman  came,  and  they  S  Z 

whaf^di:^t>'""^'°''''"''^''H"-y-    'And 

e^q^^af^odi-norhrreSi-^^  -- 

thei  ?°'^'"  *  ''^^^  •-"  ^^"-«»  «  .-  had  been 
more^'aSt  thrr-"'^  ™^-    "  «*-•  ^^one  is  far 

aglSkldSTat  hiri'-'  "'^  '''^"''''  ''^'"^""y'  »«> 
mas^Sor";":?'*''    ^"'    """^   "^"^y-    'Yo- 

a  S.^  dTdiTer;  ViTgS"'  '^'  ^^"^  '"^  '^ 

II 
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'  I've  something  to  say  to  you.' 

An  ironic  '  Yes  ?'  came  from  the  other  comer  of 
the  cab. 

'  There  is  some  trouble  with  the  little  model ' 

'  Really  I' 

'  This  man  Hughs  has  become  infatuated  with  her. 
He  has  even  said,  I  believe,  that  he  was  coming  to 
see  you.' 

'  What  about  ?' 

*Me.' 

'  And  what  is  he  going  to  say  about  you  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  some  vulgar  gossip — nothing  true.' 

There  was  a  silence,  and  in  the  darkness  Hilary 
moistened  Jiis  dry  lips. 

Bianca  spoke  : '  May  I  ask  how  you  knew  of  this  ?' 

'  Cecilia  told  me.' 

A  curious  noise,  like  a  little  strangled  laugh,  fell  on 
Hilary's  ears. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  muttered. 
Presently  Bianca  said : 

'  It  was  good  of  you  to  tell  me,  considering  that  we 
go  our  own  ways.    What  made  you  ?' 
'  I  thought  it  right.' 

*  And— of  course,  the  man  might  have  come  to  me  I' 
'  That  you  r  *d  not  have  said.' 

'  One  does  not  alwajrs  say  what  one  ought.' 

'  I  have  made  the  child  a  present  of  some  clothes 

which  she  badly  needed.    As  far  as  I  know,  that's  all 

I've  done  I' 

*  Of  course  I' 

This  wonderful  '  of  course  '  acted  on  Hilary  like  a 
tonic.    He  said  dryly  : 

'  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?' 

'  I  ?'  No  gust  of  the  east  wind,  making  the  young 
kaves  curl  and  shiver,  the  gas  jets  fla.e  and  die  down 
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^Z^fZTv'    °^'^^«l*>t  goto  her.    Women 

^  away  fron.  himls'rhe-coX't  "he'^^rST 

thjs  woman  who  had  kiUed  his  love  fo^  her 
sudSy"^  '°  "•"**  ^°"  "^«'  o^  <=<»«-.•  she  said 

^.;Conidcivil£^--t^XiS'^ 

'  ^i;' '"'.  ^"l'  «itt  an  effort. '  the  wife  is  jealous    W« 
put  the  girl  mto  that  house-we  ought  to  Swo,^" 
Bianca's  reply  came  slowly         "*  ' '°  8«^  "«  out. 

^.  ~«1 1.  tdl  „„  d„,_J  t.„  W™  you  «™,„ 

I  A«i«  seen  him.' 
Hilary  smiled. 
'  Well  was  his  story  very  terrible  ?' 

xie  told  me  no  st^ry.' 

II — a 
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'  How  was  that  ?' 

Bianca  suddenly  sat  forward,  and  thiew  back  the 
Wne  scarf,  as  though  she,  too,  were  stifling.  In  her 
flushed  face  her  eyes  were  bright  as  stars ;  her  lips 
quivered. 

•  Is  it  likely,'  she  said, '  that  I  should  listen  ?  That's 
enough,  please,  of  these  people.' 

Hilaiy  bowed.  The  cab,  bearing  them  fast  home, 
turned  into  the  last  short  cut.  This  narrow  street  was 
full  of  men  and  women  circling  round  barrows  and 
lighted  booths.  The  sound  of  coarse  talk  and  laughter 
floated  out  into  air  thick  with  the  reek  of  paraffin 
and  the  scent  of  frying  fish.  In  every  couple  of  those 
men  and  Wmen  Hilary  seemed  to  see  the  Hughs,  that 
other  married  couple,  going  home  to  wedded  happiness 
above  the  little  model's  head.  The  cab  turned  out 
of  the  gay  alley. 

'  Enough,  please,  of  these  people  !' 

That  same  night,  past  one  o'clock,  he  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  hearing  bolts  drawn  back.  He  got  up, 
hastened  to  the  window,  and  looked  out.  At  first  he 
could  distinguish  nothing.  The  moonless  night,  like  a 
dark  bird,  had  nested  in  the  garden ;  the  sighing  of  the 
lilac  bushes  was  the  only  sound.  Then,  dimly,  just 
below  him,  on  the  steps  of  the  front  door,  he  saw  a 
figure  standing. 

'Who  is  that  ?'  he  caUed. 

The  figure  did  not  move. 

'  Who  are  you  ?'  said  HUary  again. 

The  figure  raised  its  face,  and  by  the  gleam  of  his 
white  beard  Hilary  knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Stone. 

'  What  is  it,  sir  ?'  he  said.    '  Can  I  do  anything  ?' 

'  No,'  answered  Mr.  Stone.  '  I  am  hstening  to  the 
wind.  It  has  visited  everyone  to-night.'  And  lifting 
his  hand,  he  pointed  out  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  DAY  OF  REST 

Cecilia's  house  in  the  Old  Square  was  steeped  from 
roof  to  basement  in  the  peculiar  atmosphere  brought 
by  Sunday  to  houses  whose  inmates  have  no  need  of 
rehgion  or  of  rest. 

Neither  she  nor  Stephen  had  been  to  church  since 
Thyme  was  chnstened ;  they  did  not  expect  to  go  again 
Wl  she  was  married,  and  they  felt  that  even  to  go  on 
these  occasions  was  against  their  principles  ;  but  foi 
the  Mke  of  other  people's  feelings  they  had  made  the 
sacrifice,  and  they  meant  to  make  it  once  more,  when  the 
time  came.     Each  Sunday,  therefore,  everything  tried 
to  happen  exactly  as  it  happened  on  every  other  day 
with  indifferent  success.    This  was  because,  for  i' 
Cecihas  resolutions,  a  joint  of  beef  and  Yorkshire 
puddmg  would  appear  on  the  luncheon-table,  notwith- 
standmg  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stone-who  came  when  he 
remembered  that  it  was  Sunday-did  not  devour  the 
higher  mammals.    Every  week,   when  it   appeared 
Cecdia,  who  for  some  reason  carved  on  Sundays,  re^ 
garded  it  with  a  frown.    Next  week  she  would  really 
discontinue  it ;  but  when  next  week  came,  there  it  was 
wth  Its  complexion  that  reminded  her  so  uncomfort- 
ably of  cabmen.    And  she  would  partake  of  it  with 
unexpected  heartiness.    Something  very  old  and  deen 
some    horrible    whole-hearted    appetite,    derived,    no 
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doubt,  from  Mr.  Justice  Carfax,  rose  at  that  how 
precisely  every  week  to  master  her.  Having  given 
Thyme  the  second  helping  which  she  invariably  took 
Cedha.  who  detested  carving,  would  look  over  the 
tearful  jomt  at  a  piece  of  glass  procured  by  her  in 
Vemce,  and  at  the  dafiodils  standing  upright  in  it 
apparently  without  support.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
piece  of  beef,  which  had  made  itself  smelt  aU  the 
mommg,  and  would  make  itself  felt  all  the  afternoon 
It  need  never  have  come  into  her  mind  at  all  that  it 
WM  Sunday-and  she  would  cut  herself  another  sUce 

To  have  told  CecUia  that  there  was  stiU  a  strain  of 
the  Puritan  in  her  would  have  been  to  occasion  her 
some  uneasiness,  and  provoked  a  strenuous  denial  • 
yet  her^way  of  observing  Sunday  furnished  indubitable 
evidence  of  this  peculiar  fact.    She  did  more  that  day 
than  any  other.    For.  in  the  morning  she  invariably 
cleared  ofi  '  her  correspondence  ;  at  lunch  she  carved 
the  beef  ;  after  lunch  she  cleared  off  the  novel  or  book 
on  social  questions  she  was  reading  ;  went  to  a  concert 
deanng  off  a  caU  on  the  way  back  ;  and  on  first  Sunday^ 
-«  great  bore— stayed  at  home  to  clear  off  the  friends 
who  came  to  visit  her.    In  the  evening  she  went  to 
■OMB  play  or  other,  produced  by  Societies  for  the  benefit 
of  pei-sons  compelled,  like  her,  to  keep  a  Sunday  with 
which  they  felt  no  sympathy. 

On  this  particular  '  first  Sunday,'  having  made  the 
orcmt  of  her  drawing-room,  which  extended  the  whole 
breadth  of  her  house,  and  through  long,  low  windows 
cut  mto  leaded  panes,  looked  out  both  back  and  front 
she  took  up  Mr.  BaUadyce's  latest  book.  She  sat  with 
her  paper-knife  pressed  against  the  tiny  hoUow  in  her 
flurfied  cheek,  and  pretty  little  bits  of  lace  and  real  old 
jewellery  nestling  close  to  her.  And  while  she  turned 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Balladyce's  book.  Thyme  sat  opposte 
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in  a  bright  bine  frock,  and  turned  the  pages  of  Darwin's 
work  on  earth-worms. 

Regarding  her  '  little  daughter,'  who  was  so  much 
more  solid  than  herself,  Cecilia's  face  wore  a  very  sweet, 
faintly  surprised  expression. 

•  My  kitten  is  a  bonny  thing,'  it  seemed  to  say.  '  It 
is  queer  that  I  should  have  a  thing  so  large.' 

Outside  in  the  Square  Gardens  a  shower,  the  sunlight, 
and  blossoms,  were  entangled.  It  was  the  time  of  yt  . 
when  all  the  world  had  kittens;  young  things  were 
everywhere— soft,  sweet,  uncouth.  Cecilia  felt  this  in 
her  heart.  It  brought  depth  into  her  bright,  quick 
eyes.  What  a  secret  satisfaction  it  was  that  she  had 
once  so  far  committed  herself  as  to  have  borne  a 
child  I  What  a  queer  vague  feeling  she  sometimes 
experienced  in  the  Spring — almost  amounting  to  a 
desire  to  bear  another  So  one  may  mark  the  warm 
eye  of  a  staid  mare,  following  with  her  gaze  the  first 
strayings  of  her  foal.  '  I  must  get  used  to  it,'  she  seems 
to  say.  '  I  certainly  do  miss  the  little  creature,  though 
I  used  to  threaten  her  with  my  hoofs,  to  show  I  couldn't 
be  bullied  by  anything  of  that  age.  And  there  she  goes  ! 
Ah,  weU  !' 

Remembering  suddenly,  however,  that  she  was 
sitting  there  to  clear  off  Mr.  Balladyce,  because  it  was 
80  necessary  to  keep  up  with  what  he  wrote,  Cecilia 
dropped  her  gaze  to  the  page  before  her  ;  and  instantly, 
by  uncomfortable  chance,  not  the  choice  pastures  of 
Mr.  Balladyce  appeared,  where  women  might  browse 
at  leisure,  but  a  vision  of  the  little  model.  She  had 
not  thought  of  her  for  quite  an  hour  ;  she  had  tired 
herself  out  with  thinking— not,  indeed,  of  her,  but  of 
all  that  hinged  on  her,  ever  since  Stephen  had  spoken 
of  his  talk  with  Hilary.  Things  Hilary  had  said 
seemed  to  Cecilia's  delicate  and  rather  timid  soul  so 
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ornmous,  so  unUke  himself.    Was  there  r«aUy  goii« 
to  ^  complete  dismption  between  him  and  bJ^ 

s^lnwm  days  Bianca's  moody  violence  when  aZ 
^loif^^rf  *.°  ""'"*'*  her-remembered.^. 
which  K  I  i  ^'°"**^  *•»**  ^°"°*«d-  This  Affair 
Sette1',"'i"'V''  P^'^'^'J*  he«elf  was  ex^' 
.SSIi-f^P'^r.*^^^^"-  It  was  not  L 
o^^lnl^r  '  tu^*^  *  ^S''**'*  ™atch  held  to  a  train 
of  g^oowder.  This  girl  of  the  people,  coming  K 
who  knew  where,  destined  for  who  knew  3-Sk 

r^ir^""*''*  *^^°  **  ^  finger  "sed  by  Fa^e ! 

girt.  There  was  no  staid  mare  to  iraard  thai  t^t 
with  the  dark  devotion  of  her  eye.  Th^^was^  w 
whmnying  to  answer  back  those  tiny  S^  -^ 

o^e^TonrtTtS  ^"**^?  '""^  "*"^  cLZTn^ddiSJ 
to  deep  on  its  thm  trembling  legs  in  the  hot  smJiZ^ 
no  ears  to  pnck  up  and  hoofs  to  stamp  at  the  apZach 
Ssnl^^'T-    These  thoughts  pass«rCjJ 

^L  h?^  the  page  which  she  had  not  been  read- 
ing, she  heaved  a  sigh.    Thyme  sighed  also. 

«r.      *tl7°™"  ""  ^^^-^^^y  interesting.'  she  said 

Is  anybody  coming  in  this  afternoon.?'    ^  ' 

Mrs.  TaUents  Smallpeace  was  going  to  brin^  a 

CecUia's  face  was  spiS^  X  fLnfamr^nt^'l^::- 
s  am  of  her  breeding  (the  Carfax  strain,  no  dSt 
stiU  heard  such  names  and  gt^ted  su^p^S 
with  an  mchnation  to  derision.  "^viues 
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Thyme  snatched  up  her  book     'w-.i»'    u 

b^rcSnut'^    ^"^''T  °'  ^'^'^^*  "-^  down  her; 
the  suL  ^'  ^'"'^'•''  ^"""^^"^  by  the  kisses  of 

thlJ^  ''  ^f  "*^*-l»°'»ght,  '  if  that  other  girl  were  hke 
this  now.  I  could  understand  weU  enough  r  ^ 

i.ew?oi^Ldt/'>>--'thereth^eya.,-    She 

pWtelrSth"™"'  '"""•  '"  ^'"'^  --'  ^».  ^ 

folt^d"  bv  ?  v'  '"'"■  ^""'"*^  S'"*"?**"  «=^e  in. 
louowed  by  a  young  man  with  an  interesting  nale 
face  and  a  crop  of  dusky  hair.  •"^"estrng.  pale 

Let  us  consider  for  a  minute  the  not  infrequent  case 

wre  waibng  to  turn  their  thumbs  down  on  the  lunire 

moS  r-st;;^S°**''  f:  •^^'^.^--d  a  letter  f^S^^ 

ne  was  saved.    By  the  simple  inversion  of 
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the  first  two  words,  the  substitution  of  »*«  for  ft, 
witiiont  so  fortunately  making  any  difference  in  the 
sound,  and  the  retention  of  that  «,  all  London  knew 
him  now  to  be  the  rising  pianist. 

He  was  a  quiet,  well-mannered  youth,  invaluable 
just  then  to  Mrs.  TaUents  SmaUpeace,  a  woman  never 
happy  unless  slightly  leading  a  genius  in  strings. 

Oscilia,  while  engaging  them  to  right  and  left  in  her 
half-sympathetic,  faintly  mocking  way— as  if  doubting 
whether  they  reaUy  wanted  to  see  her  or  she  them— 
heard  a  word  of  fear. 

'  Mr.  Purcey.' 

'  Oh,  Heaven  !'  she  thought. 

Mf.  Purcey,  whose  A.i.  Damyer  could  be  heard  out- 
side, advanced  in  his  direct  and  simple  way. 

'  I  thought  I'd  give  my  car  a  run,'  he  said.  '  How's 
your  sister  ?'  And  seeing  Mrs.  TaUents  SmaUpeace, 
he  added :  '  How  do  you  do  ?  We  met  the  other 
day.' 

'We  did,'  said  Mrs.  TaUents  SmaUpeace,  whose 
Uttle  eyes  were  sparkling.  '  We  taUced  about  the  poor, 
do  you  remember  ?' 

Mr.  Purcey,  a  sensitive  man  if  you  could  get  through 
his  skin,  gave  her  a  shrewd  look.  '  I  don't  quite 
cotton  to  this  woman,'  he  seemed  saying ;  '  there's  a 
laugh  about  her  I  don't  like.' 

'  Ah  I  yes— you  were  teUin'  me  about  them.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Purcey,  but  you  had  heard  of  them,  you 
remember  I' 

Mr.  Purcey  made  a  movement  of  his  face  which 
caused  it  to  seem  aU  jaw.  It  was  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious declaration  of  a  somewhat  formidable  character. 
So  one  may  see  buUdogs,  those  amiable  animals, 
suddenly  disclose  their  tenacity. 

'  It's  rather  a  blue  subject,'  he  said  bluntly. 
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Somethmg  m  Ceaha  fluttered  at  th«»e  words.  It 
was  hke  the  saying  of  a  healthy  man  lookinu  at  a  box 
of  pOU  wWch  he  did  not  me^  to  open.^yL^d 
^  she  and  Stephen  keep  that  lid  on'^too  7^ 

^ereT'^ISe  h*°.  '^^'.-l^^P^.^tonishment.  StephS 

entered.  She  had  sent  for  him,  it  is  true,  but  had 
never  expected  he  would  come. 

His  entrance,  indeed,  requires  explanation. 

Feehng.  as  he  said,  a  little  'off  colour,'  Stephen 

had  not  gone  to  Richmond  to  play  golf  He  h^ 
spent  the  day  instead  in  the  comply  !i  his  p£  ^J 

^rmrhTh^'T'  °'  "'^^•^ ""'  had^he' bestcou'eSi 
f3,T  "^  T'  "'"*•  "•*  *'>°"Shts  had  wandered 
from  tt^m,  moi*  than  he  thought  proper,  to  HUary  and 

t^  ^u  '^°?.  ^^  ™*"  *"  **«al  with  an  affair  like 

tius  than  poor  old  HUary.    When,  therefoi*.  Thyme 

rl^f.  Q     ,1°*'*  ^.  '*^^y  ^'^  ^«J'  •  Father.  S 
Tallents  Smallpeace  r  he  had  first  thought,   '  ^at 

^S  ^  '.?*'  '''"'•  '  ^  ^onder-perhapf  I'k  betteJ 
go  and  see  If  I  can  get  anything  out  of  her  • 

^firaly  embedded  m  the  various  social  movements  of 
t^at  W  l""""*,^  remembered  that  he  represented 
o  DuSfH??t  "l""'^  ^^°'  "^^PP^y  "^  «='^«vated 
thp'^^ln  f  '  *  ^-  ^"=*y'  '^  ''^"^  ^"''jects,  or  deny 
the  need  for  movements  to  make  them  less  blue  stiU 
could  not  move,  for  fear  of  being  out  of  ordlr.  h;  wS 
also  temperame-.taUy  distrustful  of  anythinT  T^ 
femjmne;  and  Mrs.  TaUents  SmaUpeacf  w^  u^ 
doubtedly  extremely  feminine.    Her  m^t,  in  hh  ey^ 

mT^n.   °^^'  l"'''™^"*  *°  Societies.    So  loi'^^' 
mankmd  worked  through  Societies,  Stephen,  who  toew 

o?  t^r^i      "''^  Z^  """"^^  ^^''  ^^  "ot  despair 
of  too  Lttle  progress  being  made.    He  sat  down  beside 
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W,^.!?'^'^  ^  ^"^  ^*  those  eyes  so  like  Uttle 

Wa^k  bees  spping  honey  from  aU  the  Lwe«  that  J^ 
Mrs.  TaUents  SmaUpeace  said  •  ^   ' 

inolfwork"'*  "'^  ^''  ^°"  "^'*  *°  *^  ^  ^^^^t 

for^atSof'liS''  '"  '''''^'  ^  «°*  '^  *^*"* 
the^'^U"'"'  "'  *""  "^^"^  ^'^^^''^'^  ^"^''•^y  across 
o«;^2"?'  «°-<J«yougotoworktoworxnthings 

'*?h  T£u' ^"".^Pfr- P'°"^ Slaughter,  bubbled. 
I  aWt  th  „t  ^  '^'^""'^  expression,  Mr.  Purcey  I 
ThtL"       ""  °"«'*  *°  "^  "  -  <^-  Report. 

Mr:  Pju^ey  bowed     '  Not  at  all  I' he  said. 

Ifo.  Tallents  SmaUpeace  turned  again  to  Stephen. 

vaaSL  oTC*'"""*'*  ^'l"'*"'-    That  is  L  ^- 
vaatage  of  Soaeties  such  as  ours ;  so  that  we  don't 

K'^'' ^r  *^f  '"P'*"^*"^^-    Some  ^  do 
baffle  everybody.    It's  such  very  delicate  work  ' 

Jnircey-  or,  I  should  say.  a  rotter  lets  you  in  I    Ha, 

do^VS'    '"'""'"''   '^"   '^"   '^^'=^'>'»'y 

•  Not  often,'  she  said  ;  and  turning  rather  markedlv 

on,^  more  to  Stephen  :  •  Have  you  imy  sS  SsT 

that  you  are  interested  in.  Mr.  D^^?^    ^     ^ 
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Stephen  consulted  CeciUa  with  one  of  those  mascu- 
line half-glances  so  discreet  that  Mis.  Tallents  SmaU- 

It  before  Stephen  did.  It  was,  '  You'd  better  wait 
perhaps.-  conveyed  by  a  tiny  raising  of  the  Sft^yel 

h^;»c^^  V^?  "^^  ^^  *^  *''S^*'>«'-'  ^he  felt  within  her 
bones  that  they  were  thinking  of  the  Uttle  model.  S 
she  remembered  the  interesting  moment  in  the  omm^Ss 
rX  ^"^^-^''-^-l^oking  man  had  got  out  Z 

There  was  no  danger  whatever  in  Mrs.  TaUents 
Smallpeace  feeling  anything.  The  circle  in  whirshe 
moved  did  not  now  talk  scandal,  or,  indeed  Slude 
to  matters  of  that  sort  without  d;ep  sy^athy  ^^d 
m  the  second  place  she  was  reaUy  f ar  too7c^d  a  feU^ 
^,lV^'^.*'r^'°^*°^"^^•*°'«t«rf««=^thanyh«5 
^ThatlH  '*•  /.'  '^'  ^^  **"«  '*  *«  inte  Jting"^ 

Is  that  the  girl  I  saw  ?'  broke  in  Mr.  Purcev  with 
his  accustomed  shrewdness.  "rcey,  witn 

Stephen  gave  him  the  look  with  which  he  was 
ac^stomed  to  curdle  the  blood  of  persons  who  gl^ 
evidence  before  Commissions.  ^ 

•Tliis  fellow  is  impossible,'  he  thought 

Smallpeace's  dark  hair,   done  in  the  Early   En 
fashion,  tranquilly  sucked  honey  from  Stephen's  ftce 

likely  tj^I"      *°  "'•'  ''''  '^^*"'«'^'  ■^"'=>>  •  very 

snlii''    '"^™"'='*    Stephen,    'there    would    be,    I 
^.  a  danger—'     And  he  looked  angrily' a! 

Without  ceasi  ?  to  converse  with  Mr.  Purcey  and 
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■  Wlat  would  you  do  to  a  ca,e  like  that  r 
In  a  case  like  what  ''  ^  ' 

CecUia  rose  ^luspenng  to  her  mother. 

»1»  a-  eseapi^  a.r^  °°°'"'»  P"»<"»  "o  «»» 

•".^Z- r^^f stpT,  ss'-d^'^r 

at  Thvme  and  Th,,™^    TI-   '^'^^V  stared  admirmely 

"r^SX-^SLfSfo^S''  Z  -^' 

As  in  most  women  of  her  cIa«Q  on/i  u  •     • 
situation  such  as  tWs     uSL^\     advantage  in  a 

tt.  proper  to.™„  tomrf,  h„  h™band'.  b^a,^  S 
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was  not  quite  sisterly,  but  it  was  veiy  nearly  so      It 

,^^H  .*?  ''^.  «  ^'  "^^"^"^^  ea  Jother  L^ar  " 
It  IS  nght  and  fitting  that  we  should ;  we  even  sv,^ 
pathize  with  the  difficulties  we  have  each  of  "s^- 
penenced  m  marrying  the  other's  sister  or  brother,  as 
the  case  may  be.  We  know  the  worst.  AndweUk^ 
to  see  each  other,  too,  because  there  are  bars  between 
us,  which  make  it  ahnost  piquant ' 

Giving  him  her  soft  little  hand,  she  began  at  once 
to  talk  of  thmgs  farthest  from  her  heart.  ShTs^w  2Tt 
ahe  was  deceiving  Hilary,  and  this  feather  i^tlTe  tj 

you   Cis.    You  know  that  Stephen  and  I  \ad  a  t^ 
yesterday,  I  suppose  .''  ^"^ 

Cecilia  nodded. 

'  I  have  spoken  to  B.  !' 

•  Oh  r  Cecilia  murmured.    She  longed  to  ask  what 
B«nca  had  said,  but  did  not  dare,  fof  HUary  had  W 
armour  on,  the  retired,  ironical  look  he  always  wore 

She  waited. 

•  )iJ^^  "^^^^  *•"'"«  '^  distasteful  to  me,'  he  said  • 
but  I  must  do  something  for  this  child.    I  can't  leave 

her  completely  in  the  lurch.' 
Cecilia  had  an  inspiration. 

«  ,'„^^''  ^^^  ^"^  '"^"y-  *  **«•  TaUents  SmaUpeace 
»  m  the  drawmg-room.    She  was  just  speaking  oTth^ 

wiS^si^at  tLn'^f--^"-^^-  '-  ^  — 
this'tS^htyiS'*'^"-    ^°'  ^•'^  ^°"-     ^'"  - 
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Cecilia  fluttered  out : 

"Oh,  but,  Hilary,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 
I  am  going  to  put  an  end  to  it '  ^ 
«™  '^^ff  ^f «  ««btlety  to  hide  her  consterna- 
tion.   Endto^vhat?    Did  he  mean  that  he  and  B 
were  gomg  to  separate  ? 

.riri^  7°'\!^*^«  a"  this  vulgar  gossip  about  the  poor 
girl.     I  shall  go  and  find  another  room  for  her  ■ 

Cecili..  sighed  with  relief. 
^  Would  you-would  you  like  me  to   come    too. 

•  Ifs  very  good  of  you,'  said  Hilary  dryly     '  Mv 
actions  appear  to  rouse  suspicion.* 
Cecilia  blushed. 

.1?^'  ^^f'^  "^""^^  ^^^'  «°  »'»«  «>«ld  think 
♦w  tT  """^^  "^^  y"""-  ™"y'  have  you  thought 
tJiat  If  she  continues  coming  to  father .' 

'  I  shall  tell  h.r  that  she  mustn't  I' 

Cecilia's  heart  gave  two  thumps,  the  first  with 
pleasure,  the  second  wnth  sympathy. 

'It  will  be  horrid  for  you,'  she' said.  'You  hate 
domg  anything  of  that  sort.' 

Hilary  nodded. 

rather  hastily.    'And,  of  course,  it  wiU  be  no  good 
saying  anything  to  Father;  one  must  simply  let  him 
suppose  that  she  has  got  tired  of  it.' 
Again  Hilary  nodded. 

'He  will  think  it  very  funny,'  murmured  Cecilia 
pensively.  Oh,  and  have  you  thought  that  taking  her 
away  from  where  she  is  will  only  make  those  pfople 
talk  the  more  ?  »~  i" 

Hilary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  It  may  make  that  man  furious,'  Cecilia  added. 
It  will.' 
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warS'tSy  ^i^L^^T'  "  ^°"  «*-'*  ^«  ^er  after- 
•  T  V  11  no— no  excuse  at  all.' 

caaaSitT  ^  ^"  '^*^"^'^''  ^^  ^-V-  '«  I 
Cecilia  looked  at  him. 
•It's  very  sweet  of  you,  Hilary." 

,  What  is  sweet  ?■  asked  Hilary  stonily, 
why,  to  take  all  this  trouble     Te  i+  ,l,ii 
for  you  to  do  anything  >■    Ci^v      -^^  necessary 

went  on  hastily  : '  Syes  ft"  ^^t     !  '^•''"  '"''•  '''' 
Oh,  those  neonlp  in  Vh/ !i       ?  ■^*  *  8°  »*  once. 

miAute^^^         *'''*''^^«-'-°°'«'    Do  wait  ten 

wondeS  whTit™wr^fha?Ha  """'  f  '^^^  ""'  ^•"^ 
;;^ttoco.fo^rthi;^--Hdary^^^^^^^^^ 

SfoTSerra^^'^^"^"^^ 

r^ctahif^  ^""S^'  S'^y  ^^^^^t  ^i  dismaUv 

^:stru:trac:£9-I~°r^^^^^ 

nj^^dy^^d  sur^ytnt^rs^rit.^^uS^„r 
waU.  below  It  was  an  mnbrella  stand  *Xut ^S! 

12 
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brellas.  The  dim  littie  passage  led  past  two  grimly 
closed  doors  painted  rusty  red  to  two  half-open  doors 
with  duU  glass  in  their  panels.  Outside,  in  the  street 
from  which  they  had  mounted  by  stone  steps,  a  shower 
of  sleet  had  begun  to  fall.  Hilary  shut  the  door,  but 
the  cold  spmt  of  that  shower  had  already  sUpped  into 
the  bleak,  narrow  house. 

'  This  is  the  apartment,  m'm,'  said  the  landlady, 
openmg  the  first  of  the  rusty-coloured  doors.  The 
room,  which  had  a  paper  of  blue  roses  on  a  yeUow 
ground,  was  separated  from  another  room  by  double 
doors. 

'  I  let  the  rooms  together  sometimes,  but  just  now 
that  room's  taken— a  young  gentleman  in  the  City : 
that  s  why  I'm  able  to  let  this  cheap.' 

Cecilia  looked  at  Hilary.    '  I  hardly  think ' 

The  landlady  quickly  turned  the  handles  of  the  doors 
showing  that  they  would  not  open. 

•  /  keep  the  key,'  she  said.  '  There's  a  bolt  on  both 
sides. 

Reassured,  CecUia  walked  round  the  room  as  far  as 
this  was  possible,  for  it  was  practicaUy  all  furniture 
There  was  the  same  little  wrinkle  across  her  nose  as 
across  Thyme's  nose  when  she  spoke  of  Hound  Street. 
Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  Hilary.  He  was  standing 
with  his  back  against  the  door.  On  his  face  WMa 
strange  and  bitter  look,  such  as  a  man  might  have  on 
seemg  the  face  of  Ugliness  herself,  feeling  that  she  was 
not  only  without  him,  but  within— a  universal  spirit  • 
the  look  of  a  man  who  had  thought  that  he  was 
chivalrous,  and  found  that  he  was  not ;  of  a  leader 
about  to  give  an  order  that  he  would  not  himself  have 
executed. 

Seeing  that  look^Cecilia  said  with  some  haste  : 
It's  aU  very  nice  and  clean  ;  it  will  do  very  well,  I 
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think     Seven  shillings  a  week,  I  believe  you  said     We 
wiU  take  It  for  a  fortnight,  at  all  events.' 

lad^s  S  f°^\°!.^  s-^e  appeared  on  the  land- 
^^s  pun  face,  with  its  hungry  eyes,  sweetened  by 

'  When  would  she  be  coming  in  ?'  she  asked. 
When  do  you  think.  Hilary  ?' 

bette/°tf\'^?;'T^"*l"**^  ^^y-    '  The  sooner  the 
A  J    .  i  ™'^*  ^-    To-morrow,  or  the  dav  after  ' 

So  ?hr:t"r^t'''Tr  T^'^  *"P^^'  •»«  ^^t  °"t 
fec^d  no4h  ^^  '''°'^'  "^^  °^«''  but  the  house 

taced  north,  and  no  sun  was  shining  on  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

HILARY  PUTS  AN  END   TO   IT 

Like  flies  caught  among  the  impalpable  and  smoky 
threads  of  cobwebs,  so  men  struggle  in  the  webs  of  their 
own  natures,  giving  here  a  start,  there  a  pitiful  small 
jerking,  long  sustained,  and  faihng  into  stillness. 
Enmeshed  they  were  bom,  enmeshed  they  die,  fighting 
according  to  their  strength  to  the  end  ;  to  fight  in  the 
hope  of  freedom,  their  joy ;  to  die,  not  knowing  they  are 
beaten,  their  reward.  Nothing,  too,  is  more  to  be  re- 
marked than  the  manner  in  which  Life  devises  for  each 
man  the  particular  dilemmas  most  suited  to  his  nature  ; 
that  which  to  the  man  of  gross,  decided,  or  fanatic 
turn  of  mind  appears  a  simple  sum,  to  the  man  of 
delicate  and  speculative  temper  seems  to  have  no 
answer. 

So  it  was  with  Hilary  in  that  special  web  wherein  his 
spirit  struggled,  sunrise  unto  sunset,  and  by  moonlight 
afterward.  Inclination,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  life 
which  had  never  forced  him  to  grips  with  either  men  or 
women,  had  detached  him  from  the  necessity  for  giving 
or  taking  orders.  He  had  almost  lost  the  faculty.  Life 
had  been  a  picture  with  blurred  outlines  melting  into 
a  softly  shaded  whole.  Not  for  years  had  anything 
seemed  to  him  quite  a  case  for  '  Yes  '  or  '  No.'  It  had 
been  his  creed,  his  delight,  his  business,  too,  to  try  and 
put  himself  in  everybody's  place,  so  that  now  there 
i8o 
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Putting  h..  elf  into  the  little  model's  place  jrave  him 
but  sm.U  del.-  nt.  Making  due  allowance  to  tt^^ 
men  men  naturally  import  into  their  appreciati^of 
the  hves  of  women,  his  conception  of  he^r  place  was 
doubtless  not  so  very  wrong 

brecJ,  neither  a  lady  nor  qmte  a  working-girlT  without  a 
home  or  relatives,  according  to  her  own  afco^^-at  aU 
ev^ts  wichout  those  who  were  disposed  to  help  her- 
without  apparently  ary  sort  of  friend;  helpfe^  bv 
nature,  and  whose  profession  required  a  more  thS 
common  wanness-this  girl  he  was  proposTng  to  ^ 
qmte  adnft  again  by  cutting  through  the  sing"e  slend^; 
rope  which  tethered  her.  It  was  like  diggh^^  up  a  Uttie 
rose-tree  panted  with  one's  own  hanck^^Ze  pS 
shelter  ,ust  when  it  had  taken  root,  and  setting"  wC 
the  fuU  wmds  would  beat  against  it.  To  do^  brTsau^ 
and,  as  It  seemed  to  Hilary,  so  inhumane  a^w^ 

of'Zt'^r^'y''-    TWe  was  also  the  iftSat"^ 
of  that  touch  of  fever-the  distant  music  he  had  be^ 

Witii  a  feehng  that  was  almost  misery,  therefore  he 
waa  edforheron  Monday  afternoon.  wdWtoS^ 
mhis  studv,  where  all  the  walls  wer;  white  and^tS 
woodwork  coloured  like  the  leaf  of  a  cigar;  where  !he 
books  were  that  colour  too.  in  Hilary's  spec  aT^^S 
bmdmg;  where  there  were  no  flow^  nor  X  SS 
oomrng  through  the  windows,  bu.  plentyTf^sSt 
paper-a  room  that  youth  seemed  to  have  left  for  ever 
the  room  of  middle  age  I  ' 

wh2  hfh»H^''■  ^  '^'^1''^  ^*^''''°"  °f  »t  o«««  raying 

Sri     But  It  ^l'  "^^  ^'l'^  •*  °^*'  ^  "»«  f«^ 
words.    But  he  had  not  reckoned  fuUy  either  with  his 
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own  natuie  or  with  woman's  instinct.    Nor  had  he 

^'ti^r  ^*k""*"'  '°  ^''"ee  the  effecte  of  staple 
actions-for  the  proprietary  relations  he  had  wtah! 
Lshed  m  the  girl's  mind  by  giving  her  those  dotS 

from  L  **  r  f  '"^**'  ^^  "* '"  ^^  ™^<J  to  go  away 
from  hua  stands  gazing  up  with  tragic  inqui^  H 
eyes,  scentmg  to  his  soul  that  cominglruelty-irdo^ 
th^  soon  to  be  bereaved,  so  stood  the  httle  mo^j'  ^°^ 
By  the  pose  of  every  limb,  and  a  axed  gaze  bright  as 
rf  teare  were  behind  it.  and  by  a  sort  of  trembS  ste 

miS^  P;f  *  ^^'  ^^"^^  ^^^  that  he  felt  as  a  man 
nught  when  told  to  flog  his  fellow-creature.    To  S 

Si«,  ^''^^  ^'■T''"'  '^'  ^^  ^«>  "««««  all  C 
Wii^'  'nodel  evidently  tried  to  teU  herself  that  hw 
foreboding  had  been  needless. 

»«!!'"!*''**  *  v^  nioniings  were  nice-she  said  with  some 
ammation-she  got  up  much  earUer.  and  did^r 
n^dlework  first  thing ;  she  then  '  did  out '  the  room 

I^^r%TTy''  "  ^'^  '°°'"'  ^^  ^he  had  bought 
*  t^P-,.,^?^  ^^^  '=^"e'»*  a  mouse  last  night     She 

w«  If  *"J  '^^  u''""*  *'"*•  0"'=''  to  see  that  ffilary 
w^  mterested  m  this,  as  well  he  might  be.  she  told  hS^ 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  see  cats  hungr;  or  lost  doT 
^peciaUy  lost  dogs,  and  she  described  to  him  one  t£ 
ttevt?''^"-    lh^''^'»°°tl«'edtoteUapolicemir 

omen  and  Hilary  turned  his  head  away.  The  littie 
model  perceiving  that  she  had  made  an  effect  of  some 

^^'  fJ°  '^^^P^''  "•  ^^^  ''ad  heard  they  did  all 
sorts  of  thmgs  to  people-but.  seeing  at  once  from 

?™K  '^i'^'i*  '^^  ^^  '•°*  improving  her  effect,  she 
i^^  V'^ft'^y-  ^^  ^""^y  ^^  *°  toll  him  of  her 
breakfast,  of  how  comfortable  she  was  now  she  had  got 
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her  clothes;  how  she  Uked  her  room ;  how  old  Mr.  Creed 
was  very  funny,  never  taking  any  notice  of  her  when  he 
met  her  m  the  morning.  Then  foUowed  a  minute 
account  of  where  she  had  been  trying  to  get  workTfan 
engagement  promised  ;  Mr.  I^nnard.  t!o,  stiU  ,;anted 
her  to  pose  to  him.  At  this  she  flashed  a  look  at  HUary. 
then  cast  down  her  eyes.    She  could  get  plenty  of 

tMj^^  "  "°^'  ^^'  "^  *=°"^'  «h«  didn't  want 
to  she  hked  commg  to  Mr.  Stone  so  much.  And  she 
got  on  very  weU,  and  she  liked  London,  and  she  liked 

Hu..hs°^Tn  ^?t,,"'""°"'*'  ""''^^^  H"Shs  nor  Mrs. 
™"Sf;      r  ^-  ^^  "6™^°le,  told  with  such  obvious 

Sn  •  f^^  ^^'  '*'^8^y  ™«gl«1  with  almost 
canning  quickness  to  see  the  effect  made  ;  but  the  dog- 
hke  devotion  was  never  quite  out  of  her  eyes  when  they 
were  axed  on  Hilary.  ^ 

lif  J^  ^'^^  !?*  *'""°"«''  ^^^  ^^  ^^*t  places  in  what 
htde  armour  Nature  had  bestowe  ,  •  n  him.  It  touched 
one  of  the  least  conceited  and  i,^st  amiable  of  men 
profoundly  He  felt  it  an  honour  th^  anythlg  " 
young  as  this  should  regard  him  in  that  way  H^ha^ 
always  tned  to  keep  out  of  his  mind  that  which  might 
have  given  him  the  key  to  her  special  feeling  for  hiS 
-those  words  of  the  painter  of  still  life  :  'She's  ^ora 
story  of  some  sort.'    But  it  flashed  across  hii^^ud! 

of  5  sttit^!.T^T°"  '■  "  ""''  ^*°^y  ^^'«  the  simplest 
2llS/^  ^*'''  f"''*'  '^^^'  bn,tal,love  affair  of  a 
viUage  boyand  girl-would  not  she.  naturaUy  given  to 
gender,  be  forced  this  time  to  the  very  anfitheS  of 
that  yomig  ammal  amour  which  had  brought  on  her 
such  sharp  consequences  ? 
HiW  ^i!""^^^'  her  devotion  came  from,  it  seemed  to 

S^^„  *  ^°r'*  '^°'*^'°''  °^  ^^^  ^««l«gs  of  a  gentle- 
man to  treat  ,t  migratefully.  Yet  it  wal  as  if  for  the 
puipose  of  saymg. '  You  are  a  nuisance  to  me,  or  Z«e  r 
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tender  feelin/ofrwhosSce?:^^^''  '.t 
Mg  Its  soft  uncouthness  ■  now  ab^„t  1  ^'  '^*'=^- 
to  her.  there  was  the  ^^tion'of^hX^  \7  ^'^'^ 
only  feeling.  q^esuon  of  whether  that  was  the 

vishorjoi^'"^  °"*  •-*--  her  n^aster  and  his 

wiS^LX^d'-i"^-  ^^-'^''^  a  china  ash-tray 

half  v-tSZfcS^^S:eT'"'f:r'''  ^  ^^^ 

knows  I  don't  beW  £re     Sh^T.  *  ''^"  "^^  '    ^he 
She's  jealous  I'         ^  ^^^  '***"^  "«  *<>  ome. 

Hilary  said  abruptly : 

No. 
'  Not  one  ?' 

I  -■rtnra:vs2^°oi^^^°r^^^  -No. 

alone.'  ^  '  ^  ""^y  ^'^t  to  be  let 

Hilaiy  began  speaking  rapidly. 
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again,  or  the  man  will  trace  you.    We  will  *=i, 

household  gods  had  sn Jn™?    iwu      "^  *°  ^™^  ^^  "^ 

mission  b^t  her'CStSe  t't??r.r  ^""^ 
her  storv  and  h^  thZ  VZ^        '  ^  *'*®  '^"^  ^acts  of 

her  w^'e^ugh"^    ShT  ^^d"""''/  "  ^'^**°°'  ^^^^^-^ 

tear  roUdo3r  cheek  °°  '"'^-    ™^  ^^^  '^ 

^e  turned  his  head  away,  and  said  :  '  Don't  c^r.  my 

A  K^htsetmer  Srr  ^'  ^-"-^«^  ^'^  -- 
timS"?- '  '=°'^'  ^  ^''"'  *^^-  ^^'-n.  couldn't  I.  some- 
Seeing  from  his  face  that  this  was  nnt  ,„  fi, 

he  added:  ^Z^^XT^        ■  "^^  *  "J"^'  »»"« 
take  these  tWn.^  .^k   'i    ^^"""« '"«:  y°"  mustn't 

with  both  of  here     ^.^       ^    "^^  "^'^"8  *^«  hand 

nJe.'  '^^'' '''  '^^■''  *'°"'t  kn°^ your  Christian 
;  Ivy,'  muttered  the  Mttle  model 
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Pronuse  r  repeated  Hila^     ^'*- 

detenninS  '  "'^^^^  P"*  ^  «>°d  *»  HUary's 

•Now you  must  go.' he  said. 
quS  wS  "°'^'  '=''°''^*''  «--  -'y  red.  and  then 

knowSX"'''*^^^*^'^«^P^'-*«^y-    'He  will.    I 

would  be-a  littite  gWt  ThI  ^  ^'S''*  '^^  "'«"» >*« 
ineiged  world  for  ev.rK  ""^'P'"*  "f  the  helpless  sub- 

•Give  me  your  hand.'  said  Hilaiy. 
haS     ritas^Sfr  *'"*  ^^'  "'"t  *«>  -Wte.  small 

wntsubmissiveijrway        '    ""^^"^  *°  ^«'  ''''^^^ 

4"SnSU«  rho\fr:he^fr^  ^^  "'•^ 

his  forehead  on  his  a^  v^  °^  ^^^  ^^-  ^^^ 
broke  the  stillness  tS  w^  L'T,  *  fly\'""'^ 
of  distant  music  but  of  S^.  ^°'  ^'^  that-not 
temples.  '         "^  "'^  "^"^'^g  i"  his  ea«  and 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
™e  -book  of  universal  brotherhood' 

i^tfouKc^kTf  IT  '""ii'  "^  ^'  ^'-"^  the 
Sylvanus  Ston^K     •  ^"•^^'^^l  Brotherhood.' 

lecturer  to  ^^lUt^lS'^^f  t'  "^  ^^'^^  ^ 
soon  received  the  profe^n  Jl ,  L  T*"*'""'  ^e  had 
profound  learrSlKeT^^  ?^'  ''"*  *°  « ""^  °f  Ws 
time  till  he'TiveX^tSeTa'ST' "*.''"" ^'^^ 
continual  round  of  lectnr«  aa  ^"^^^  °°  ™  °°e 
and  argun^ents  on  Se^c'tst^Lf^r^*''''"- 
specialist.  At  the  a^P  of  1!  .  ""^'^  he  was  a 
death  and  the  nm^c  l?"*^.'  ^°''«  ^^'^  ^s  wife's 
for  some  tiSe  Sl^.  ^  ^'"^  '^^''-  »>«  had 
serious  iUneX-tSesr^fU^i'"^!;  ^^en  a  very 

the^po-^fr^o^^S-Snr^^^^^^^^^^  r  "^^- 

natural  scie^f  "an  idL  ""^  '"''''*  ^ad  made  of 

With  vagu^r:Lrnt^^r'sL^st/°"*^"* 

n««-«^e  ira  ?he  nV?r'  ^^'i?"''*  "ut  for  that  ill- 

^^----^^r^t-rrdeSets 
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«e^  star,  that  with  evei^  S'a^T  ^°  ^""^^'P  * 

K5iS''*^--"^-^^ATtr.^^^^ 

Unrti;?:^-^'^^^^^^^^^^  '^s  boo. 

^apiCrcUrarr^^^^^^^ 

too  publicly  consSuoS  hfr^'n-^'*  '^*=°'°«  almost 
one  day  seLd  Tthe  roS  :f^^T^  ^"^  ^ 
stoiy  flat,  the  better  T  *  '  '""^^  ^^^^  ^P- 
Universe.  had  inveiSed  LT  '^^^^'^  ^  "^arli^ 
staUed  him  in  a  r„       •    .    ''°™*  ^^^^  her,  and  inh 

^t  day^rTwo  he  h,H°  *"?  **""  ^°»^-  ^f ter  tte 
speak  of.  °  '''  ^^'^  °°*  "otiwd  any  change  to 

onffot'S  t^vS'r  a^  T  ^''™«'^'  -<» 
«to  his  life  nothing  ttattoTk  ^1/  '°!.'^^  ^'^'"^^ 
his  book.  ^  "^^  fr°»n  the  writing  of 

the^SttSe  modSTin  'f°^'  «^^'^  d^^nissal  of 
Mr.  StoL  haf wS  trT^'^  '' "^  aZSai^ 
over  and  over  ThtSf*";!"'  ^^^  '"'^  ^'^ 
exercises.    At  the  usn^T^'    .       ^'"^  *^«°  <»one  his 

and,  with  4  ^;  ^d^rT^' bre:d  '^'t'  "*  *'°-'' 
nately  at  his  lins  hT^  i    ,  ^  bread-and-butter  alter- 

place';he^:h^^iVl':ltom^^^^^  -^  «-«%  at  the 
he  left  the  rooml^dT^nraboS  th  k  """^^  ^*^«>' 
no  one  but  Miranda.  Xf  ^S  in  th  "*'•  ***  ''"^'' 
to  the  studio,  was  tr^P-  ;„T  ^"^  P^'^ge  leading 
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-nt.  as  dop,  frLt.^''J?^eSdTns:'"^^'^  ^^^ 
sniff  round  other  dogs  to  wh,™  tt  ^  '  ^"  ^o  and 
a  dislike.    A  Wfanlt^™,"!fy^*'''^°°8  taken 

mu^room-sJa^d  a^d  Surld  hfr «''  '^"'"  '^^^ 
bri,iktened  by  her  ^ft.  ^^*-    ""'  ^^^^  ^« 

Mr.  Stone  soon  seemed  to  take  in  »,k„    t. 

Why  has  she  not  come  ?'  he  said, 
fiianca  wmced  behind  her  vpil      '  w 
Hilary  ?'  ^®"-      "^^e  you  asked 

'  I  cannot  find  him,'  anjwerprt  Mr   c* 
thing  al^ut  his  Patient^t^p^tu^:- J*='^t.,^^«- 
on  ^frbicb  the  sunlight  wasMU^J^-^^^^' 
her  hand  through  h'L^''  '*^"^'  ""'"'  «'»°<^  ■ 

•Come  in.  Dad.    I'U  do  your  copying.' 
heS-  '"*"  ""'^'^  **  ^-  inten^T'and  shook  hi, 

Mr^to^e's'^sCar^Shn^'*^-    ^^^^ 
with  him  towXhXr         "■''^''  *^'  """^ 
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I  am  sure  you  have,' Bianca  murmured. 
Sit  at  'l^Z^'r'^i^-  ^*°""  • '  't  «»'«=«"«  birth. 

on^h^K  *"?'''  *^  "'"^  '"°'*«1'«  ^at.  resting  her  chin 
^adtsf^^;-Sr-  -  -y  Of  tHe'^fatues'^S 

-SoutteS'arTanL*?-   '*°"^  "^'*'   ^^^^ 
throat  •  fhJnif!^      arranged  his  papers;  cleared  his 

tm^^^K    V '  V**"'^^  *  '^***  suddenly,  took  three  stens 
turned  h^  back  on  her.  and  began  to  read.  ^' 

^i       r^i'    .'"^°'    '^**^«    spasmodic    by    perpetud 
tSsTckuv  noli:,*'  ??  ^  "'""^  '"°"-*-  no  S  m 

^f!n/  *  il^  •  ^^  ''**'"  of  honouring  one  s Wle 
7^1     Jk^  ^'"'""^  Process  to  thelsadv^S 

anythmg  to  obfuscate  the  crystal  cle^ness  of  fhi 
fand^ental  flux.  As  well  ^t  su^h^  wat^  £ 
process  of  the  green,  unfolding  earth,  emerging  fr2  the 
bronous  amis  of  winter,  isolate  a  single  day  a^^cSl 

oi  lorm  to  form  was  governed  "  ' Mr  <;+««.x'=    ^^ 

which  haH  ♦;ii  *i,  6"»""ca  — Mr.  Mone  s  voice, 
wmch  had  tUl  then  been  but  a  thin,  husky  munnur 
8«duaUy  grew  louder  and  louder,  a^  thouJh^H^ 
addressmg  a  great  concourse-'  "  the  golden  unhrS 

beate  round  the  sun  gave  place  to  the  parasitic  hX 

nativity.  To  t.us  primary  mistake  could  be  traced  his 
^tensely  personal  phUosophy.  Slowly  but  sur^^ere 
had  dned  up  m  his  heart  the  wish  to  be  his  brottw '" 
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He  stopped  reading  suddenly. 
'  I  see  him  coming  in,'  he  said, 
ne  next  minute  the  door  opened,  and  Hilary  entered. 
S>he  has  not  come,'  said  Mr.  Stone ;  and  Bianca 
murmured  : 
'  We  miss  her  !' 

*u'  ^l\^y^''  said  Mr.  Stone,  '  have  a  peculiar  look  ; 
they  help  me  to  see  into  the  future.  I  have  noticed 
the  same  look  m  the  eyes  of  female  dogs.' 

With  a  little  laugh,  Bianca  murmured  again  • 
That  is  good  I' 

*  There  is  one  virtue  in  dogs.'  said  Hilary,  '  which 
human  bemgs  lack-they  are  incapable  of  mockery.' 
_  But  Bianca's  lips,  parted,  indrawn,  seemed  saying  • 
You  ask  too  much  !  I  no  longer  attract  you.  Za 
1  to  sympathize  in  the  attraction  this  common  little 
gin  has  for  you  ?' 

Jfc  Stone's  gaze  was  fixed  intently  on  the  wall 
The  dog,'  he  said.  '  has  lost  much  of  its  primordial 
character, 
^d.  moving  to  his  desk,  he  took  up  his  quiU  pen. 
alary  and  Bianca  made  no  sound,  nor  did  thej 
look  at  one  another ;  and  in  this  silence,  so  much  more 
full  of  meaning  than  any  talk,  the  scratching  of  the 
quill  went  on.    Mr.  Stone  put  it  down  at  last,  and 
seemg  two  persons  in  the  room,  said  : 

•Looking  back  at  those  days  when  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  had  reached  its  pinnacle,  one  sees  how  the 
human  mind,  by  its  habit  of  continual  crystaUizations 
had  destroyed  aU  the  meaning  of  the  process.  Witness' 
for  example,  that  sterile  phenomenon,  the  pagoda  of 
caste  I  Like  this  Chinese  buUding,  so  was  Society 
then  formed.     Men  were  living  there  in  layers,  as 

divided  from  each  other,  class  from  class '     He 

took  up  the  quill,  and  again  began  to  write. 
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;  You  understand,  I  suppose.'  said  Hilary  in  a  low 
voK*.  •  that  she  has  been  told  not  to  comT?^ 
Bianca  moved  her  shoulders. 
With  a  most  unwonted  look  of  anger,  he  added  • 

.r,.  t*t  .T^  ^^  ^^  "*  y""^  generosity  to  credit 
me  with  the  desu«  to  meet  your  wishes  >■ 

Bianca's  answer  was  a  laugh  so  strangely  hard  so 
cruelly  bitter,  that  Hilary  involuntarilf  W,'  Z 
though  to  retneve  the  somid  before  it  reached  the  old 
man  s  ears. 

mH^'f^^T  ^f  '^.^  '^'^  ^^  P^°-    '  I  *^  *rite  no 
Z  J     H^'  ^'  ''^^''^  ^^""^  ^°^t  my  feeUng-I  am 
not  myself.'    He  spoke  in  a  voice  unlike  his  own 
Ve^r  tired  and  worn  his  old  figure  looked ;  as  some 

h^H  T'J^^""*  "^  ^'^  ^*'  ^*<^^  ^th  drooped 
head,  the  hoUows  in  his  neck  showing  mider  his 
straggbng  mane.  And  suddenly,  evidendy  quite  ob- 
hvious  that  he  had  any  audience,  he  spoke  • 

.  ir.>  ^'■^*f  U'^^^'^'  I  am  an  old  man  of  a  faint 
M^t,  with  no  smgleness  of  purpose.  Help  me  to 
v^te  on-help  me  to  write  a  book  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  1' 

A  dead  silence  foUowed  that  strange  prayer:  then 

tZ^'  "^"^At^  ""'^^  "^^  her  facef  gJt  up  S 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

hJ«J^°°?  ^^^  *°  ^^^^-  ^^  """t^-  white  face 
had^iddenly  grown  scared  and  pink.    He  looked  at 

pellii"."^*'''°^«°*  ">'""•    Have  I  said  anything 

Not  f^g  certain  of  his  voice,  Hilary  shook  his 
nead,  and  he,  too.  moved  toward;  the  door. 
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stSSs '"^  "*  ^^  *  *''^^°*  "*  *^°^  places-in  those 
That  saying  of  Mr.  Stone's,  which-like  so  many  of 
his  sayings-had  traveUed  forth  to  beat  the  air.  might 
have  seemed,  even  '  in  those  days.'  not  altof-ether  with- 
out meamng  to  anyone  who  looked  into  the  room  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Creed  in  Hound  Street. 

This  aged  butler  lay  in  bed  waiting  for  the  inevitable 
stnkmg  of  a  smaU  alarum  clock  placed  in  the  very 
centre  of  his  mantelpiece.  Flanking  that  round  and 
ruthless  arbiter,  which  drove  him  day  by  day  to  stand 
up  on  feet  whose  time  had  come  to  rest,  were  the 
effigies  of  his  past  triumphs.  On  the  one  hand  in  a 
papier-m4ch<^  frame,  slightly  tinged  with  smuts,  stood 
a  portrait  of  the  '  Honorable  Bateson,'  in  the  uniform 
of  his  pecuhar  Yeomanry.  Creed's  former  master's 
face  wore  that  dare-devil  look  with  which  he  had  been 

wont  to  say  :  '  D n  it,  Creed  !  lend  me  a  pound 

I  ve  got  no  money  !'  On  the  other  hand,  in  a%reen 
frame  that  had  once  been  plush,  and  covered  bv  a 
glass  v«th  a  crack  in  the  left-hand  comer,  was  a  por- 
trait of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Glengower.  as  this 
former  mistress  of  his  appeared,  conceived  by  the  local 
photographer,  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  local 
almshouse.  During  the  week  of  Creed's  career,  which 
•93  13 
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membering  that  she  had  forEotteiT^I  h  ^^°'   "* 

her  will      w»  „t.     u  J    '"'^goiten  all  her  servants  in 

"1  a^sr^ieToirenr  ff  ;:rtr  r 

six  months.  He  had  found  thm  kloW  '"  '"" 
with  three  pairs  of  wooUen  drawers  ^1^^^ 
speritable  black  tail-coat;  a  pi Jd  ckSt  a  Bill?: 
four  socks,  two  of  which  had  toes  and  tt;  of  wS.V 
had  heels ;  some  daming-cotton  and  a  nl  ^i  *''' 

of  elastic-sided  boots  •  rcomb  anH  ^^  '•  *  P^' 

heather,  wrapped  up' '^thThtae'^eH  1"'"^ 
soap  and  two  pipe-cleaners  in  a  bit  o?  the  tLa    ^^' 
paper ;  also  two  collars,  whose  lofty  potts  tp'^^^T^ 
by  gaps  of  quite  two  inches,  had  been  wontl^        u 
their  master's  giUs ;  the  smai  alarm^  doTk  L"   '"^^ 
and  a  tie-pin  formed  in  the  UkenSs  of  r.    ^,?  = 
toria  at  the  date  of  her  first  Jubilee     Wol  ^"^^ 
had  he  not  gone  in  thought  over  those  swi"^^  *""'" 
while  he  was  parted  fro^  them     How  ™  tlf*"^ 
•  ttey  had  come  back  to  him  had  he  loTSS '^t^^: 
a  slow  but  deathless  anger  on  the  ah^n^  7  ^^ 

J«.  .h,ch  he  CO..  L.-.^^'^^'J^ 

111!  Old  diaxJomd  «L Tbo^     „.     Wdothra.  ad 
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earlier,  letting  '  tha    mln  •     \  u-  ^^  ""e^*"*  *°  ^e 

before'him.wLnhehiS^^lth''^'  ""^'^  "« 
chance  of  his  dav  •  fW  °^  ''^^'ng  ''•"e  one 

pence  whici^ht^.i^Lrh:,^  X^el  trch"^^" 
for  resoUng  him,  he  would  wait  unhi  fl  ^'^^ 
came-' low-class  o'  feller'  as  he  was  he'd  Z'^Tl 
"a  ,\V>f.«'»™  then  for  sixpeLT'  ^' ^  "^  ^^^'^ 

And  the  high-souled  mind,  finding  the<iP  r»fl    *• 
sordid,  would  have  thought  othSf  '^^"^*'°'« 
It  been  standing  on  those  feet  /n^^       ^I'^^P''  ^^^ 
themselves    beneath   the    bedcl2hI^   "'"'''"«  ^  ^^ 

o'clock  the  night  befoL,  Scluse  1^"''  '"  ''''''" 
twelve  numbers  of  the  iJ^  »Z^  1  ^'^  '^^''^  ^^'^ 
buy.  No  one  knew  ^ot  :?relTtht*  T'^'^  "°"^'^ 
himself  that,  if  he  suffe'd  wSelf  ?^  /ff  ^  • '^'^^'^ 
large  and  lofty  views  of  life   J,  ,.  ^n^^tain  any 

hiiself  in  tha^"u!l^ng  tfkeep  o^t^of  "h^n't  ^^ 
m  the  habit  of  addressing  to  God  his  L^"''  ^'  ^"" 
speak  of.    Fortunatelv  fmm  ,  k  "^^  P^^^r  to 

a  lengthy,  oblong  ^'jatTa^eS^Ur  t'tf  r'"" 
given  by  Nature  a  sinje-minded  vietof  We  1  f.'? 
the  mystenous,  stout  tenacity  of  a  so,,  IK  ?*' 

neighbourhood  of  Newmart  J  r-  L  ''°™  ">  ^^^ 
done  justice  to  had  T  .  *     '^  "°*  '^^^e  be^n 

more  than  Mr  Stone  htseH-tt"  th"^^"  "^""^^ 
The  one  thing  he  had  se^for  th:fi*I"fean  twT" 
had  now  stood  outside  Messrs.  Rose  a^d  -h^   .^*  ^^ 
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S  SKT.  T"'.^"''"*  ""tion.  but  little  fear, 

measure  of  a  native  moderation.  The  sieht  of  thl 
naked  steel  deeply  disgusted  him ;  he  ut  Sd  a  W 
sentence.  What  did  Hughs  caU  this^s^a^^of 
the  house  at  this  time  in  the  momin'  ?  W^ewL  he 
brought  up  ?  CaU  'imself  a  soldier,  attaS  Tdd 
men^^^d   women  in  this  way  P    He  ought   to  t' 

WhUe  these  words  were  issuing  between  +h«  „«ii 
and  a  heavy  tread  were  heard.    Distinguishing  iS 
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•You  I^JL^if^'v  ^  ^'^i'^'P'  °*  *•»«  L''^.  Creed  said  : 
xou  attack  me  if  you  dare  I' 

aSerateTrif'^'T-    «^*  ^^^^rt.  dark  face  had 

Shl^Hr"^***'   ^'■^^^'    ^^  '^•■^:   'I  ^on't  hurt  you 
Ss    I  can-^r  *:'"**  "^  ^°"«  ^S^'°-     Catch  hold  o- 

.  Uv  '       •  r"'  "y^'"-'    He  held  out  the  bayonet 
^^ Jestmm.ster     took  it   gingerly  in   his   shaSg 

'To  use  a  thing  like  that !'  he  said.    '  An'  call  vour 
relT^"?"^^'"-'     '-^  ^^^^^  -  detlhtaS 

The"oW  hlltf"  ''°  ^rf'  ^'^''"S  ^g'^in^t  the  wall. 
The  old  butler  regarded  him  severely.  He  did  not 
take  a  wiae  or  philosophic  view  of  him  as  a  tol^H 

tru^TK'''''l  ""  ^  ^'"^P^  oTp"sLnt"S 
aark  blood  ;  a  creature  whose  moral  nature  was  th^ 
waT,ed,  stunted  tree  his  life  had  nade  h    a  po^rdeS 

Se' Ketch' M7'/.-"^'f.-'"'"''^'^  ^'J  old-fashioned 
une  Ketch  old  of  'mi  !■  ho  thought.  '  With  these 
low  fellers  there's  nothin'  else  to  be  done.  Ketch 'old 
of  im  untU  he  squeals.'  °*° 

Nodding  his  ancient  head,  he  said  • 
Here's  an  orficer.    I  shan't  speak  for  yer    vou 
deserves  aU  you'U  get.  and  more.'  ^    '  ^'^^ 

by"::™;^  s/Td  taitTtf^rthr-i^^ 

stnrprtnf '^   ^^   ""^'^^   ^^    ^^  p'^-S;' 
sUent  presentmg  a  front  of  some  austeritv;  as  bec^e 
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CMyoncedidhespeak,andtohnnseIf  • 

orfice  when^r  '"''"*  ^^^^'^  ^^^  *°  ">«  down  at  the 
"race,  When  I  go  again— missin'  my  day  like  thi,  r  ok 
dear,  what  a  misfortune  I  What  nut  ^  i^fi!  !  ^ 
on  like  that  >■  **'>«  Put  it  mto  hun  to  go 

teU  no  more  than  he  could  where  thaf  you'^^  J?fJ 

JtraL^^^jjs  cS;  ^'r  f^  r '  '^^ 

little  likenes.;  to  «,?/  1..  ^^"^  *^*=*  ''^d  now  but 

herouim.  w,th  which  she  had  rushed  ald^caug^  u° 
her  baby  from  beneath  the  bayonet,  when  2d  hv 

should  now  be  in  this  plight.  escaped, 
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The  sight  of  her  emotion  penetrated  through  his 
spectacles  to  something  lying  deep  in  the  old  butler 

Don  t  you  take  on,'  he  said ;  '  I'll  stand  by  ver 
Me  Shan  t  treat  yer  with  impuniness.' 

To  his  uncompUcated  nature  the  affair  was  stiU  one 
of  tit  for  tat.  Mrs.  Hughs  became  mute  again.  Her 
torn  heart  yearned  to  cancel  the  penalty  that  would 
faU  on  aU  of  them,  to  deliver  Hughs  from  the  common 
enemy-the  Law;  but  a  queer  feeling  of  pride  and 
bewilderment,  and  a  knowledge,  that,  to  demiid  an  eye 

&tX7:iir.  ^''"^^'  "'  ^  -"-P«<=t-g  Pe-nl 
Thus,  then  they  reached  the  great  consoler,  the  grey 
resolver  of  aU  human  tangles,  haven  of  men  and  angels, 
the  pohce  court.  It  was  situated  in  a  back  street  Like 
trails  of  ooze,  when  the  tide,  neither  ebb  nor  flow,  is 
teavmg  and  making  for  some  estuary,  trails  of  human 
bemgs  were  moving  to  and  from  it.  The  faces  of  these 
shuJfling  .'.adows  '  wore  a  look  as  though  masked  with 
some  hard  but  threadbare  stuff-the  look  of  those 
whom  Life  has  squeezed  into  a  last  resort.  Within  the 
porches  lay  a  stagnant  marsh  of  suppliants,  through 
whose  centre  trickled  to  and  fro  that  stream  of  ool. 

m^,u  Ir  *^"^'  *°°'  ^^^  ^™«  e^^y  lighthouse! 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  refuge.  Qose  to  that 
lighthouse  the  old  butler  edged  his  way.  The  love  of 
regularity,  and  of  an  established  order  of  affairs,  bom 
m  hun  and  fostered  by  a  life  passed  in  the  service  of  the 
Honorable  Bateson '  and  the  other  gentry,  made  him 
clmg  instmctively  to  the  only  person  in  this  crowd 
whom  he  could  tell  for  certain  to  be  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  Something  in  his  oblong  face  and  lank. 
!^  ^  u  '  Pf*^**  precisely  in  the  middle,  something  in 
that  high  coUar  supportin-;  his  lean  gills,  not  sub- 
servient exactly,  but  as  it  were  suggesting  that  he  was 
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'  What's  your  business,  daddy  >' 

fig^%S:r    Sss'^  '  ?  -^.-^J' look  over  the 
po^of  Sg?  '^^  ""^"^  «^^  ^-  --  P-«i  into  the 

face     On  her  unwounded  aim  the  baby  slept     Infmnf 
may  have  been  that  Justice  sat  with  L    ■         ^'  ■ 

formed  their  emng  brothers,  and  this  made  her  he^ 
as  bght  as  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  ten  in  ^ 

h,Jth       .*""'/'  ''°'^'^"'  ^^  «°t  thinlcing  of  her  •  hs 
had  thoughts  of  a  simpler  order  in  his  mind.    He  ;^ 
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?fw  ^  *^*  ^  ^^  "'"'^  ^^«t«d  the  nephew  of  the 
oLV*"^  {"'"'"  H^^hom.  and  in  the  r^l7 ot  S^ 
efrS^en?"'n'''  "^^  reminiscence  brought^ 
S^  S-.  •?'^";  ""'',  °^f  *"  '>''»^«  hf  conned 
^^'Tet.J,"'t'^^u^''^  '"  '^*^^«"  them,  and  I 
TJ^^  Ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ;  caU  yourself 

Shs^wasllhtS:  ^'^  ^'^^'^^'^>'  ^^  --  th^t 
The  dark  man  stood  with  his  hands  pressed  to  hi, 
sides,  as  though  at  attention  on  parade.  Se  proffl^ 
broken  by  a  me  of  black  moustache,  was  d^^' wS: 
mmister  could  see  of  that  impassive  ace.  whose  e^! 
fixed  on  the  magistrate,  alone  betrayed  the  S^t^' 

]Sxurtr2d*ri'"^°'-  '""^  -^^tress  rou::i'iL- 

Joshua  Creed  a  certam  imtation.  and  seeing  the  babv 

•They  want  yer  in  the  box,'  he  said 
Mrs.  Hughs  rose,  and  took  her  place 

wif^whi^'r'n'^'"  ''f^  '^^  ^'^''^  °f  '^^  husband  and 
win  K  T  ^*  r^'^*  ^S^"^'  *°  have  their  wounds 
healed  by  J.aw,  would  have  needed  to  have  watched  ?£ 
hundred  fnousand  hours  of  their  wedded  We  iLowa 
and  heard  the  million  thoughts  and  words  though?  a^ 
spoken  m  the  dim  spaces  of  their  world,  to  have  £ 
^gmsant  of  the  million  reasons  why  they  Sher  of 

had  done     Readmg  their  hearts  by  the  light  of  know^ 

h?r'\"'*^'''  ^'  ^""''^  «»*  have  been  surpS^d 
that,  brought  mto  this  place  of  i^medy,  they  seeS  to 
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time :  S£w™°Srr*:f  "^^  ^^•^ri"' 
«s  I  As  dogs  wh^n^I  K  u^"^^  ^^ °°t  "^ade  by 
will  shrink    JdTn  ^^  '"u  *^^  "^'=''  °f  ^  far  whip! 

quietude?:;  ^ghsJdjLT\'^^"«  ^"•'^  ^^ 
questionings  of  Law  m  J  ?"^''''  ^""^^nted  by  the 
b«  drj  from  7h.  7"^-''  '"*=^  ^^^^'^  as  ^uld 
vvhispeTM^  t,.  /^'u  ^"  ^  ^"'"^^  hardly  above  a 

whf:£firs'nrt^£w^t-^^\^^^^^^^^^^^ 

seemed  to  sav-'V^f-^               *"'  ^^^^  ""^  her,  and 
for  aU  yourXin  J^r     ^  ""'  *"  '*  '  ^'^«  6°*  *<>  sufer! 
gave  you  Jn?T/d  T  f„  T  °"*  °^  ^^"*  ^'^^  ^one. 
glad  /ou  stS   oine  ag^nsTSs'^""'  'f  ^^    «"*  ^*- 
lowering  his  eves    h.  !^    !.         ^* ''    Then, 

had  borne  hin,  five    he  had  ^.r^  her  husband  ;  she 
She  had  never  wan^iSl^^Sh^Ter  "  ^'^^  ^-• 
?h.'°M',!°°,°^*^««*««  model    . 

whS:rsrrr::rrr'^°^^-«'*hs- 

^SSi^-r^-e^rin^^ 

in  his  study  on  a  tTay         ^       "°"''  """^'^  *°  him 

Show  hrni  in,'  said  Hilary 
Appeanng  suddenly  from  behind  the  servant  in  the 
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^^^'  ^^^^^  ^""^^  came  m  at  a  stealthy  amble  •  he 
looked  round,  and,  seeing  a  chair,  placid  Ws  hat 
beneath  It.  then  advanced,  with  no^^and  spfctades 
upturned,  to  Hilary.  Catching  sight  of  tte  trav  h^ 
SS:  '^'''''  '"^  ^  evidSdeL\?cL;Sa5 

I  ^^^T-'r^!"^^'  H  ^'."'.■«*r"'li"'  o"^  your  luncheon. 
I  wn  wait    I U  go  and  sit  in  the  passage.' 

.n?^^'  T""*""'  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^'  faded  now  to  skin 
and  bone,  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair 

He  sat  do«m  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  again  said  • 
I  m  mtrudm'  on  yer.' 

•Not  at  all.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?' 
self  "i^  1  ^  spectacles,  wiped  them  to  help  him- 

Sm'l^agZ^  ''"'^  "^^^^  ""'  '^'  '°  -y.  Jd  put 

said'*'  f-?"'^"™"^  "f  these  domestic  matters,'  he 
said.  I  come  up  to  tell  yer,  knowing  as  vou're 
interested  in  this  family.'  ^        ^     ^ 

;  Well,'  said  Hilary.    '  What  has  happened  ?' 

you  maytn"ow  '        '"""^  ^'''  '^^^'"^  '^"  ^'^«-'  - 
'Ahl* 

'  JnI'TK^''^*'''u^'  *°  ^  ""'«'■  ^''Plained  Creed. 
Indeed,  how  s  that .'' 

f  J!"*  °i.**  '"*""  '■^'^^^'^  the  facts  of  the  assault     '  I 
Shten  r"'*  '"'^  '""  ''•"■'  '^^  ^«^^d  ^ '  he  didn'! 
'  Is  he  out  of  his  mind  ?'  asked  Hilary 

she's  lone  ThT''"''  °^  "''  ""^^'^  ^'^^'^  '  '  ^  ^fe. 
mv  „i        ^    T°«  ^^y   t°  ^o^''   with   him,  in 

buTwhat    h  r  ^^^P^'=*«'f .*  -certain  party.   I  don't  say 

oSShMobe    Lr?l^''%°°  ^"^'  t'^^  ^hat  she 
ought  .o  be  ;  look  at  her  profession,  and  her  a  country 
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<^-tget  tSl  J^fi^""  "^  *^?*t  like  that.    Y^ 
•      Jo«er orders.    HTo^^^.r-^t  «Pect  it  f„,m  th 

they'd  a-known  he  was  a  hL^   •  .    /  *^°  ™°«  ^ 
giri-a  married  m^  Uke  ht    ^"^   *""  ^''^^  ^oung 
.   Haary-s  face  hfd 'Si  ttT  eLd "' "' ^^^^ 
I  cannot  go  into  that  «n«^         .  •        "^^^^  expression. 
Quick  to  ^e  the  .r     ^''ii.'  '*^"'"«'lt°^ay. 
intmdin-  on  «„ner^f '  ,^^-<^,  ^o^-    '  Bu^  I'm 
should  say.    Vwnm,^'  ^^ '^"1-  yo""- luncheon,  I 
he  must  expect  of  7Z2Z  "V"^'^"-'  "^  him,  but 
misfortune  I   He'D  be  Li  "^    ®"*  ^^**  ^ 

happen  then  ."it  wtLf^'""°  t™e,  and  what'U 

simile.  *  suitable  answer  to  this 

felt  distinct  relief  toaThehaA  '"T  ^^'"'""^  «de 
an  episode  capab  e  of  dJv  ^  '"''""''*  comiection  with 
^Picuous.  But  S  the  s£Tr'  ^  T^'"  ^^  ~'»- 
compUcated  product-wWch  ^  ""'^  ^^  ^^  » 
helpless,  his  suppressed  rhti  <=rP^wn  for  the 
received  its  iillip^^  Tre Vd  v  .7'-  ""  ^""*'  '^^'^  ^«' 
«iri  showed  deLly  hoV  the  "  .'  '"!'''"^^  *°  *« 
women  were  againsfhers  J.        .^  °^  ^  ""«  «>d 
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Jw  wuld  venture  to  do.    Creed  hesitated  in  the  door- 

'  Oh  dear,'  he  said.  '  there's  a-one  thing  that  the 
woman  was  a-saying  that  I've  forgot  to  te/you  It's 
l^ncenun  of  what  this 'ere  man' was  bo  Ji^"inl*i: 

^:in'  of'tis  out'-r-syT- '-7K?  ^°'  ^S 

ttiPtn  '■    T»,„j-  •  y  '     ^  am  t  done  with 

them       That  s  conspiracy,  I  should  think  I' 

,hX!n^^  ir^  ^^^  diagnosis  of  Hughs'  words,  HQary 
ShW  ^'  '^ """  '  ^'^'''^  ^"^^^  ^d  dosed  tke  doo? 
2lf  ^'mn,r  ^T  ■'  ""''  «^««g-table,  he  buried  him: 
SL  K,  f  ^^  '"  ^''  ^°*-  B«t  the  queer,  half- 
pleasurable,  fevered  feeling,  which  had  been  his  s^cL 

otthf htir^  h1  '°""  ^'"^'^y'  -'^  -"  'he'im"; 


1^  *  '"J 'I 
P.»i2!c''".>l 


CHAPTER  XXV 

MR.  STONE  IN  WAITING 

^^  Dad.  stop  Writing  i„st  a  minute,  and    talk   to 

daStef "°"  '^^  *"*°  ^^  eyes.    It  was  his  younger 
My  dear,'  he  sairl  •  ,, 

^  K-P-f  l^shand,fraS,erdr!!i'' 
her  own  warm  grasD  fif  1         ^'"^d  and  chill,  under 
Mr.  Stone  loofe7s'tr!^,'\!"^^ered  :  '  Lonety.^ 
•Lonehness,'  le  sUd^!" I'^'^'e,  1^- 
f  eing  his  pen  ]yi„g  on  the  d«?  I  "^'^  ^^"^^ ;'  ^nd 
hand.    Bianca  hdd^it  do^   ^At  'tht  w'*  ,*°  "^'  '^^ 
;|^^.s..ed  to  stir  in  Mr."  Stt^i^^Virw 
Kiss  me.  Dad.' 
Mi-.  Stone  hesitated.   Then  hi=  i- 
her  eye.    •  It  is  wet,'  he  sa!d    hI  ^^  '"""'"^^'y  *°"^hed 
strugghng  to  grasp  the  mt        '^.™^'^  ^"^  *  ^noment 
nection  with  Se  Can Ty?  V  "t"*"«  ^  -- 
became  serene.     '  The  hearf^ .;       T  ^^  ^"^  again 
'ts  depth  unknown     I  have  I.    i^*^'  '"'  "  ^^  ^^1 " 
stiU  drawing  water'       ''^^"  ^^ed  eighty  yeare.    Jam 

'l^rawahttleforme,Dad.' 
^st.meMr.Stonelooke^,athisdaughteran.ously. 
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'  You  are  unhappy  I" 

Mr.  Stone  foUowed  her.    •  Whv°'  T«       J'    ^ 
grasping  his  brow,  he  added  :  '  H  it  would'^*'-     ^'"■ 
good,  my  dear  to  hear  a  n=.»»     /     I       ^°  do  you  any 

BiancLho;kherrar°'*"°''*=°"^'^'^^'^*°>'<'"-' 
'  No ;  talk  to  me !' 

extinct.    It  is  stated  th.f  1    u,    ^*  °°*  ^^t  q^ite 

before  his  femalSlfa  X te  t?Tr  T"  '^°- 
seen  it.'  ^       ^S®'  *^°"gJi  I  have  never 

If  you  dance  before  her  '  saJH  n; 
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i^^tab  e  a^deS  "t  T""  f  ^  ^  is  but  an 
on  their  pasts  They  lel^""^,.^"^  '»''"  -««  Mving 
two  legs  ^a  tin:e?thyneS  ,rV/'  ""'  ^'if  ™«** 
leaving,  they  wished  to  biow  tL,  ^^^  «^°""'J'  o'  « 
this  paralysis  "  '-Mr  St^^^iH  f  ^°°  ^'^J'-  "  ^^-^ 
himself  close  beside  WsdSSl"°*  ?*"'"'  ^"*'  ^"ding 
this  paralysis  or  the'^LSg  nt^'ir-^' '*  ^ 
their  progress.  Instead  of  Sons^^i  undermined 
Ignorant  of  why  they  leaned  Th»  ^^^'"8^  ^»™bs. 

anfcSg'IfdS'n?;  Tlu^s'^rH:"  ^^^  ^''^  ^m. 
Touching  hi  should  tTmiX  Sd"  '  iT'.  t"'*" 
to  you,  I  think,  my  dear ;  whe  e  w^rf  we  ?'  ^  *"  "^^ 

n^s^^st^rpinsi;^^-  —  1 

to  promote  her  circulation  bffore  tTa     I  ^S'uT  '^^ 
■  exerase..  Leaning  against  the  waJwith  S  f  *. 
mches  from  it,  he  rose  slowly  on  hU  toes    ''  n    '  ^« 
faiow  that  exercise  ?     It  is  exc^-IW  /    /u      °°  y°" 
the  legs,  and  for  the  I,,mh,  *  ^°''  ^^^  <:alves  of 

Stonei:ittheSutdXg^aE  ^  ^-J^«.  Mr. 
the  whitewash  had  alsotrthfTaJ  ^d'  '^'  "°"  ' 
large  square  patch  on  his  shag^  coat  ™«  ""  ^ 

^'-^^-^"^'^-P^fe  he  said,  .actually 
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is  a  young  rnoorseVtin^  ^"""^  "°°"  "^»g-it 

are  LuttT^e-^^^'  "'^''  ^"""S^^  ^^an  when  we 

tl'7:£:^  S^^-  ;  ^-'*-.  ^^^her ,    Don. 
seems  to  me  I'  *™'  '    ^'^^  '^  »"  autumn,  it 

Sfr_  Stone's  eyes  grew  very  blue. 

listerToit  '£s'r^'  ^  f*^— <!.■  'I  cannot 
-^-.-oK^/l.-.^-^^-i-a^JJ 

anns.    Suddenly  his  uZ  hJT^  .       '  ''°^'^S  out  her 

fim  mutter:  ./hat£f5^/°^r-^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
i  must  be  readv  uriio,.  ,u '.    "'"  oo" 


-  some  milk. 
And  at  those  words 


- —  ■    -^  nave  lost  lorce  : 

L?K    ^/*^*^y  '^''«"  *he  comes 

her  heart  felt  like  a  lump  of  ice.  ' 

attti^^stlt;  awfv'  t'^r  ^^^  ^«-«"^  ^^ 
the  garden  she  saw  W^;  .^  ^^^P'^^d  out  through 

n^l?  from  tZ^l^'irrS:^''''^'  ^  ^^  °^ 


i    Si 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THIRD  PILGRIMAGE  TO  HOUND  STREET 

"•ent,  had  made  yo^  Martf^o!"  *°  *^«''  environ- 
called  a  -Sanitist/  There  h^H  w"'  '^'^^^  Stephen 
her  to  do  with  him  ^  ^^  °°*'^«g  «lse  for 

^~LnZ'Z:.7^:^^::i^,^-  ^cheme  at 

life  corrected  by  a  life  to  co  «e  1?  '  ^  ^  P"""^"* 

conceptionoftheworldasa^un^T.i       ""*^'  ^'^  *^« 
what  seriously  distur^d         ^^^'^''^^^^  P^^^erve  some- 

bro^S^uptiJte^LloS^^^*-  early  ^^'  -<i 
fomed  the  habft  oT^wEr.  \^-  ^*°°«'  •»«  ^ad 
rendered  him  unpopu L^  S  Idd^nT"-  ^^  ^^ 
sential  single-heaSLss  tTaSs^ttd  to  V  ^^I^^  ^ 
his  grandfather.    A  particX  ?J  ^^  *'^''"«'» 

.and  scents  of  suffering'^^WchhJn'\*°  ^''^  ^'S^*" 
to  object  to  killing  fli£  Ind  t  ^  -"  ^  ^™  ^  a  child 
in  traps,  had  been^J^iated  bv  hf  .^"^•'"'"'•*^  '^''Sht 
His  fleshly  horror  of  pate  ^^.^  '^"^  «  a  doctor, 
ciplined,  his  spirituall'slite  of  t"'"'/""  "°^  *^^- 
philosophy.     Thepecuharrh!  ™  ^"'^"^  ^t°  a 
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fore  embraced  SthA^H^   ""«"•    "'^  '^'^  tJ^^^e- 
Euston  Road  tobefn  fn    K  ^-T^'  ^^  ^«  '^^d,  in  the 

n^dof  theph^-rhtra^l^r  ''^'^^^-'^ 

his  hospital,  M^Sn^fw''^°'^*°^'"^P'tefron. 
water,  ^blid  SSf  a  ^nl"''/:!''  ^'"''  '"^^  <=°W 
hard  bowler  hat  ^orl  twTT^*^  *°^"''  ?"'  °°  ^ 

a  Jf  hteTnd^id'^n^^^^  %•>«  entered  his 
JJ^ite,  if  somewhat cti     tSr/thatt"*!!  '"  ^^ 

let  his  sarcasticSce"w..?'  «  d^awing-room,  and 
had  coUected,  o?"oL7n?r:„''''  r"^  ^'^S^  ^^e 
cross  his  long  lees  a^d^fl  v  ™^  luxurious  chair, 

""6  «gs,  and  fax  his  eyes  on  the  r-oiiiT.™ 
Thyme  soon  came  down      aul  . .  '^*""'g- 

blue  stuff  bought  bvSi»  ^  ^r"""  f  •'^""^e  °*  *•"«« 
the  Balkan  Stf^i  LSt  of  7   ^' u'^^^  °*  I^P^^  i° 

Irish  gentlewonS'irSfri^^Tht.r'l'  T^"  '^'^ 
open  envelope  addressed  rr^f-^  "  ^^'  ^"^^  « 
TaUents  Sm^j^ace  ''^^ '  ^""^  *«  Mrs. 

'  Hallo  !'  she  said 

to  K"  "'^"^^^'^  "y  ^  '-^  that  took  her  in  from  head 

hlueXVnew'    ^  ^^^^'^  g°t  much  time,     rhat 
;  It's  pure  flax.     Mother  bought  it ' 
Its  rather  decent.    Hurry  up -■ 
^in)mie  raised  her  chin  •  +j,ot  i     ' 
her  round.  cre4  Ltln  KS~'  '"'^'' 

14—2 
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'  Dinner !' 

things  in  a  pretty  mess."  ^^     *°  ""'* 

Thyme's  face  changed  at  once. 
Ju^t  remember,'  she  said  •  th^f  t  a     -^ 

^  Every  other  case,  except  the  one  in  hand  !' 

Oh,  you  amateur !' 

Thyme  flushed  crimson.  'Look  her*.  !■  .i,„  -a 
spea^ng  with  dignity,  •  I  don't  care  wl^  '  u^H  :;:J' 
but  I  won't  have  you  caU  Unrlo  Hiio,        ^  ^' 

'  What  is  he,  then  ?'  ^^^  ^  *^*«'^-' 

'  I  like  him.' 

'  That's  conclusive.' 

'  Yes,  it  is.' 

through  a  street  supe^or  to  HounH  q7  ?'*  ^^^^ 
tensions  to  be  caUedTsLm  ""*  "^  '*'  ^"^ 

•  Look  here  I'  he  said  suddenly ;     a  man  lit,.  Hiio„  • 
interest  in  all  this  sort  of  thini^  .  „  "^  *^' 

It's  on  his  nerves.    He  takes  nhiLT'^^  sentimental, 
take  .ulphonal  for  sl^^ne^^V^'"*'"  "*-"^  '*"*  "«  "^'^ 
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Thyni?  '..-.tcd  shrewdly  up  at  him. 

*  W.  a.'  she  said,  it's  just  as  much  on  your  nerves. 
YOU  so  .  from  th  point  of  view  of  health ;  he  sees  it 
irom  t.'-^  pn,nl  of  view  of  sentiment,  that's  all ' 

Oh  I  you  think  so  ?' 

ho^TtTi  •^"**  *'^^*  ^"  ^^^  ^"p'^  ^ "  ^^^y  **"  "» 

=.,^*'i!i^v'"^,  "^'^  "°^*"'*  quivered.    '  Well,  and  how 
should  they  be  treated  ?' 

•  How  would  you  like  to  be  looked  at  as  a  "  case  "  ?' 
muttered  Thyme. 

Jfajrtin  moved  his  hand  in  a  slow  half-circle. 
Ihese  houses  and  these  people,'  he  said,  '  are  in 
rne  way— m  the  way  of  you  and  me,  and  everyone.' 

Thyme  s  eyes  followed  that  slow,  sweeping  movement 
of  her  cousm  s  hand.    It  seemed  to  fascinate  her. 

Yes,  of  course ;  I  know,'  she  murmured.    '  Some- 
tnmg  must  be  done !' 

And  she  reared  her  head  up,  looking  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  to  show  him  that  she,  too,  could  sweep  away 
things.  Very  straight,  and  solid,  fair,  and  fresh,  she 
looked  just  then. 

Thus,  in  the  hypnotic  silence  of  high  thoughts,  the 
two  young  Sanitists  '  arrived  in  Hound  Street. 
w„^  *»»\,doorway  of  No.  i  the  son  of  the  lame 
woman,  Mrs.  Budgen-the  thin,  white  youth  as  taU  as 
Martm,  but  not  so  broad-stood,  smoking  a  dubious- 
looking  agarette.  He  turned  his  lack-lustre,  jeering 
gaze  on  the  visitors. 

'  Who  d'you  want  ?'  he  said.    '  If  ifs  the  girl,  she's 
gone  away,  and  left  no  address.' 
"I  want  Mrs.  Hughs,'  said  Martin. 
The  young  man  coughed.    '  Right-o  !    You'U  find 
«f ,  but  for  htm.  apply  Wormwood  Scrubs  ' 
Pnson  !    What  for  ?' 
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trickle  throTJi^nl"      ^'  """"""^  ^"^^  °'  ^'""ke 
•How  horrible  !'  said  Thyme. 

wnnkhng  her  nose,  was  pretendin^^n  ^7^^^'  '^^°- 

-^'S/::,rs't^*  "•''•'"■=■  - 

see,   it   wasn-tl  f '  ^^^^  ^P°^^  ■  'Now,  you 

^^"z  hS:  ^^?  -- i  the^oSfdr 

asJndedtothe«"flt;'    '"''*^    '°°™-     **"*« 

She  hal  a  fi^'ed'^d  ^^ceS  "^"^I^  '^^ 
anuning  her   wri<!t    =,,,1       "'"-•'"ain  air.    After  ex- 

MartinUed  Zn'.t^L  bTb^Th?httie*crT^^ 
toes  were  stiffened  against  its  mofhVr-  ^"'r'='«'^t'"e  s 

be  gathered  from  his  face  ww\  ^"  {*  '=°"^'^  "»' 
now  and  then  he  ^o^Tu^'J'Jl^'i^-  '"* 
suffering  from  toothache  tJT\T  I  "***  ***  ^""e 
Mrs.  H^ghs  and  her  baby  Ws  SS' £  *'!  '""^  °' 
have  achieved  conspicuo^  succ^^,?A°°*^"'  *» 
at  last  from  the  trembling  ne^ele^'-SlT^  f^^^ 
seamstress,  and  went  to  ik-  T  ^"*  °'  'he 
went    to   the   wmdow.    Two   pale 
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hyacinth  plants  stood  on  the  inner  edge ;  their  perfume 
penetrated  through  the  other  savours  of  theVoom- 
aad  very  strange  they  looked,  those  twin,  starved 
cluldren  of  the  light  and  air. 

'  These  are  new,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  sir,-  murmured  Mrs.  Hughs.    '  I  brought  them 

st(STh,t  . H  /  ^f  "*  °*  '^"^  ^°"^'  Martin  mider- 
stood  that  they  had  been  the  little  model's. 

here  Th'l?  °"*f "''  ^^-  '^'^ '  '  ^^'y'^  "^^^^  "ve  in 
Queers?  ^  ™^'   *°°-    "^^^'^  ^«  y°"' 

ifrs.  Hughs  laid  the  baby  down,  and,  going  to  the 
cupboard  where- all  the  household  gois^efe  keS 
brought  out  two  old  dirty  saucers,  i^artin'^sed  the 
plants  and  as  he  held  them,  from  one  close,  yellow 
petal  there  rose  up  a  tiny  caterpillar.  It  reared  a 
green,  transparent  body,  feeUng  its  way  to  a  new 

the  wonder  and  the  mystery  of  hfe,  to  mock  the  young 

no  l^d  at  hberty  to  remove  it  from  the  plant  ^ 

menttereTh""  '"'  """*'^-    ^^^^'^  P'^^^  "^ 

seSL^"*  '^"  ^'^*'  *^°^'  ^"^  '"^'^  '""^'J  t"  tl*" 

•Look  here!'  he  said,  'it's  no  good  crying  over 

«tso"^-    ^^' y°"'- K°t  to  do'is  to  sTt  fo  aLd 
get  some  work. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

•  Don't  say  it  in  that  sort  of  way,'  said  Martin  • 
you  must  rise  to  the  occasion.'  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'You  want  a  tonic.    Take  this  half-crown,  and  «t 
in  a  down  pmts  of  stout,  and  drink  one  every  day  •  ^ 
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And  again  Mrs.  Hughs  said, '  Yes,  sir.' 
And  about  that  baby ' 

^P  L  n       '  ^    ''^by  sat  with  its  black  eyes  closed 
o?LXe^:^  '"^  ^"  '^"''^'^  '^"^  -  the  bS 

'  It's  a  silent  gentleman,'  Martin  muttered. 

•  T^^r"'/.  "  """^  *°  "'y''  *^d  Mrs.  Hughs, 
last?^        ^^  ^'   ^^*y-    ^he°  '1^'*  yo"  feed  it 

sixIStSng'^ir-''^'"^'*""    'A'-"*  half-past 
'  What  ?' 
'It  slept,  all  night ;  but  to-day,  of  course,  I've  been 

ZZ,"  rr^f  '  ™y  '^^'''^  Sone.    I've  tried"  S 
the  bottle,  but  it  wouldn't  take  it ' 

Martin  bent  down  to  the  baby's  face,  and  put  his 
'  It's  dead,'  he  said. 

tte     """**.  '^^'^^'^  ^*h  e*«™»J  ^ile'><=e  iSted- 

^te^™""  ♦r^'™^ ^'  ""'^  ''^***'^"g  °"  the  little 
hmte  Then,  sittmg  down,  bent  ahnost  double  over 
her  baty,  she  moaned.    That  single  sound  was  foLw^ 

S^re  bv  th.  W  '!"■  "''"«  ^'■°'"  his  crouchinf 
p<»ture  by  the  bed,  went  towards  the  door 

beSidC"'*'"  ""^  "*'"'""«  *'^"*''  ^th  Thyme 
hallux?  '"  ''""•'  ^"'  ^'^^  '''''''■    '  ^« 
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Martin,  understanding  that  he  meant  the  Uttle  model 
put  his  finger  to  his  Ups,  and,  pointing  to  Mrs.  Huehs' 
whispered :  ' 

'  This  woman's  baby  has  just  died.' 
Mr.  Stone's  face  underwent  the  queer  discoloration 
that  marked  the  sudden  summoning  of  his  far  thoughts. 
He  stepped  past  Martin,  and  went  up  to  Mrs.  Hughs. 

He  stood  there  a  long  time  gazing  at  the  baby,  and 
at  the  dark  head  bending  over  it  with  such  despair. 
At  last  he  spoke  : 
'  Poor  woman  I    He  is  at  peace 
Mrs.  Hughs  looked  up,  and,  seeing  that  old  face 
with  Its  hollows  and  thin  silver  hair,  she  spoke  : 
'  He's  dead,  sir.' 

Mr.  Stone  put  out  his  veined  and  fragile  hand,  and 
touched  the  baby's  toes.  '  He  is  flying ;  he  is  every- 
where ;  he  is  close  to  the  sun— Little  brother  1'  And 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  went  out. 

Thyme  foUowed  him  as  he  walked  on  tiptoe  down 
stairs  that  seemed  to  creak  the  louder  for  his  caution. 
Tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

Martin  sat  on,  with  the  mother  and  her  baby  in  the 
close,  still  room,  where,  like  strange  visiting  spirits, 
came  steaUng  whiffs  of  the  perfume  of  hyacinths 
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Stephen's  private  life 

JStSTKr*^  '^^^-  '°  '=°"^S  °"t'  again  passed 
the  tall,  white  young  man.    He  had  thro^  aw^the 

sS^^   !k  ""^-^  '*  ^^^'-  ^'^  ^as  smoking  one  more 

tteS  th.        'T°".f  '^^  '""6^-    He  directed  towa^i 
them  the  same  lack-lustre,  jeering  stare. 

walked  Sv  '^™"/y'  °^  ^here  he  went,  Mr.  Stone 

^^dTh^n      '^r-^!f  °"  'P^''-    ^'  ^'^  jerked 

S  »r;h    ^  *^'**  ^°'""""  ^"  ^'^^^^  ^  a  draught. 

TTie^Sh  L  fn  "'"^^'"^nts.  Thyme  took  his  Zm. 

I  siSi^ST  ^'*'*?  •.  •'  ^'  '^'^'  '  ^  those  streets  I  .  .  . 
Ish^  not  see  the  flowering  of  the  aloe-I  shaU  not 

Ter  W,i  ^^  ^''  '  ^  ^'^  ^°8«'  «ach  couched 
«?u  ^  r°P*''  '^°*'  "^  ™«°  ^ere  living  then  I"  '  He 
sank  back  mto  silence. 

his"^^"' rln'^l'^  ^''^«'  P"-^**  «tiU  closer  to 

'Oh  I'   went'  her  fluttered  thoughts.     '  I  do  wish 
s^^d     f"  rr""  ^y  something^one  co^ld  12- 

Vr   Q*  "^^  ^?  *""''*  ^°^  *»»»*  d'^adful  stare.' 
tho^hfr'  '^      ^  *°'^"  '"  "'  «^^<l-daughter'8 
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'  I  have  seen  a  vision  of  fraternity.  A  barren  hill- 
side m  the  sun,  and  on  it  a  man  of  stone  talking  to  the 
wind.  I  have  heard  an  owl  hooting  in  the  daytime  •  a 
cuckoo  singing  in  the  night.' 

'  Grandfather,  grandfather  !' 

To  that  appeal  Mr.  Stone  responded :  '  Yes  what 
IS  it  ?' 

But  Thyme,  thus  chaUenged,  knew  not  what  to  say, 
navmg  spoken  out  of  terror. 

•  If  the  poor  baby  had  lived,"  she  stammered  out 
It  would  have  grown  up.  .  .  .  It's  aU  for  the  best, 
isn  t  it  ? 

'  Everything  is  for  the  best,'  said  Mr.  Stone.  '  "  In 
those  days  men,  possessed  by  thoughts  of  individual 
hfe,  made  moan  at  death,  careless  of  the  great  truth 
that  the  world  was  one  unending  song."  ' 

Thyme  thought :  '  I  have  never  seen  him  as  bad  as 
this !  She  drew  him  on  more  quickly.  With  deen 
reU-sf  she  saw  her  father,  latchkey  in  hand,  turning  into 
the  Old  Square. 

Stephen,  who  was  still  walking  with  his  springy 
step,  though  he  had  come  on  foot  the  whole  way  from 
the  Temple,  hailed  them  with  his  hat.  It  was  tall  and 
black,  and  very  shiny,  neither  quite  oval  nor  positively 
round,  and  had  a  httle  curly  brim.  In  this  and  his 
black  coat,  cut  so  as  to  show  the  front  of  him  and  cover 
the  behind,  he  looked  his  best.  The  costume  suited 
his  long,  rather  narrow  face,  corrugated  by  two  short 
parallel  lines  slanting  downwards  from  his  eyes  and 
nostrils  on  either  cheek ;  s"ited  his  neat,  thin  figure 
and  the  close-lipped  comers  of  his  mouth.  His  per- 
manent appointment  in  the  world  of  Law  had  ousted 
from  his  life  (together  with  all  uncertainty  of  income) 
the  need  for  putting  on  a  wig  and  taking  his  moustache 
offj;  but  he  still  preferred  to  go  clean-shaved. 
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aci2:y  t£r  ti:u-"«  ^-  '■  '^  ^<^^^- 

daugWer"'  ''*'"■  °"'  '^^  «'""'=^  "*  '^"''  '^<^  ^  his 

th^  ^fd  ty' he^  for  ."Ke^'^r  '^^^^  ^"'^  ''^''"«'^* 
thintr  cttL  i,-  I  ^^^'^^  happens  to  be  any- 

Se;li?L';:far""^""  °^'^^  ^°' «"---  yo- 

Thyme  ^swered  :  '  Don't  chaff,  father  I' 

^th   ™ted  gravity"  S"  ,J^-—<^,^  - 

™My  SiTh;  raid  ^  *'"™'  ^  ""'^  ^^P^«  ---i 
a  ^Eferr;  '"  "°"'""^^'  -^^^-'  ^^^-^  »ade 

much  distrLlTf t^o^^S' 'f  '^"'  '^^^^  ^«« 
"»  uer  own  teelings  to  give  way  to  them 
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completely.  A,  id  Thyme,  that  healthy  product  of 
them  both,  at  once  younger  for  her  age,  and  older,  than 
they  had  e,'er  been,  with  her  incapacity  for  nonsense, 
her  love  ^or  open  air  and  facts— that  fresh,  rising  plant 
so  elastic  ind  so  sane— she  had  never  given  them  a 
smgle  moment  of  uneasiness. 

Stephen,  close  to  his  hat-rack,  felt  soreness  in  his 
heart.  Such  blows  as  Fortune  had  dealt,  and  meant 
to  deal  him,  he  had  borne,  and  he  could  bear,  so  long 
as  there  was  nothing  in  his  own  manner,  or  in  that  of 
others,  to  show  him  they  were  blows. 

Hurriedly  depositing  his  hat,  he  ran  to  CeciUa.  He 
still  preserved  the  habit  of  knocking  on  her  door  before 
he  entered,  though  she  had  never,  so  far,  answered, 
Don't  come  in  !'  because  she  knew  his  knock  The 
custom  gave,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  his  idealism 
What  he  feared,  or  what  he  thought  he  feared,  after 
nineteen  years  of  unchecked  entrance,  could  never 
have  been  ascertained  ;  but  there  it  was,  that  flower  of 
something  .  -mal  and  precise,  of  something  reticent 
within  his  soul. 

This  time,  for  once,  he  did  not  knock,  and  found 
tecilia  hooking  up  her  tea-gown  and  looking  very 
sweet.     She  glanced  at  him  with  mild  surprise 

'  What's  this,  Cis,'  he  said,  '  about  a  baby  dead  ? 
Thyme  s  quite  upset  about  it ;  and  your  dad's  in  the 
drawing-room  !' 

With  the  quick  instinct  that  was  woven  into  aU  her 
genUe  treading,  CeciUa's  thoughts  flew— she  could  not 
have  told  why-first  to  the  Uttle  model,  then  to  Mrs 
Hughs. 

'  Dead  ?'  she  said.     '  Oh,  poor  woman  I' 

'  What  woman  ?'  Stephen  asked. 

'  It  must  be  Mrs.  Hughs.' 

The  thought  passed  darkly  through  Stephens  mind  • 
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^Stephen  ,„.4  .„.y.    •  Go  «,d  s«  Thjm.r  h. 

wS  w^**'"'  ^"y-    ^^<="*^  ^t°°d  aghast.    TwI 
whole  l^dy  was  quivering  with  supprefsed  sobs  ^ 
My  darling  f  said  Cecilia,  '  what  is  it  P" 
11.  -me  s  answer  was  inarticulate 
fin~2 1*^*  1°"^  °"  ^""^  '^'^  ^d  waited,  drawing  her 
-f  wh^.?rhfsa\'',£!i'  h'^'  "^*  •^^<^^^- loi 
strange^'tSg-L^LLl  Sd-thTeVc^ir- 
one  w,   w^tehes  the  e.otio'n  of  soSonl  net  SeL° 
without  knowing  the  exact  cause 

This  is  dreadful,'  she  thought.    '  What  am  T  tr.  a^  3- 
To  see  one's  child  cry  waf  bad  e^ugh  "«t1o  si 

conduct  tr  '''*  '"^'^'^  "'^"^^  "^'^  "f  hoiSu^^^ 
conduct  for  years  past  had  precluded  this  reUef^^ 
unfemmme.  was  worse  ihan  disconcerting  ^ 

ca^S/away'  '^"^"  °"  ^^^  ^^''-'  ^^^^  »»-  face 

chlii^r'' U' ""  V '*''  '^"  ""^"^^  ^tl^  ">«•'  she  said, 
cixotang.       It  s-it  s  purely  physical.' 

•  Oh' M^^^;'  ""'■^"^^d  Ceciha  ;  '  I  know.' 
^^^Oh.  Mother!   said  Thyme  suddenly,  'it  looked  so 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  sweet.' 

Thyme  faced  round :  there  wac  ■,  „^^  „< 

*" ,  mcie  was  a  sort  of  passion  in 
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her  darkened  eyes,  rimmed  pink  with  grief,  and  in  all 
her  flushed,  wet  face. 

'  Why  should  it  have  been  choked  out  like  that  ? 
It's — it's  so  brutal !' 
Cecilia  slid  an  arm  roimd  her. 
•  I'm  so  distressed  you  saw  it,  dear,'  she  said. 

'And   grandfather   was   so '    A   long  sobbing 

quiver  choked  her  utterance. 
'  Yes,  yes.'  said  Cecilia  ; '  I'm  sure  he  was.' 
Clasping  her  hands  together  in  her  lap.  Thyme  mut- 
tered :  '  He  called  him  "  Little  brother."  ' 

A  tear  trickled  down  Cecilia's  cheek,  and  dropped 
on  her  daughter's  wrist.  Feeling  that  it  was  not  her 
own  tear.  Thyme  started  up. 

'  It's  weak  and  ridiculous,'  she  said.  '  I  won't  ! 
Oh,  go  away,  Mother,  please.  I'm  only  making  you 
feel  bad,  too.  You'd  better  go  and  see  to  grand- 
father.' ^ 

Cecilia  saw  that  she  would  cry  no  more,  and  since  it 
was  the  sight  of  tears  which  had  so  disturbed  her,  she 
gave  the  girl  a  Uttle  hesitating  stroke,  and  went  away. 
Outside  she  thought :  '  How  dreadfully  unlucky  and 
pathetic ;  and  there's  father  in  the  drawing-room  I' 
Then  she  hurried  down  to  Mr.  Stone. 

He  was  sitting  where  he  had  first  placed  himself, 
motionless.  It  struck  her  suddenly  how  frail  and 
white  he  looked.  In  the  shadowy  light  of  her  drawing- 
room,  he  was  almost  Uke  a  spirit  sitting  there  in  his 
grey  tweed— silvery  from  head  to  foot.  Her  conscience 
smote  her.  It  is  written  of  the  very  old  that  they 
shall  pass,  by  virtue  of  their  long  travel,  out  of  the 
country  of  the  understanding  of  the  young,  till  the 
natural  affections  are  blurred  by  creeping  mists  such 
as  steal  across  the  moors  when  the  sun  is  going  down. 
Cecilia's  heart  ached  with  a  Uttle  ache  for  all  the  times 
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she  had  thought : '  If  father  were  only  not  quite  so '; 

for  aU  the  times  she  had  shunned  asking  him  to  come 

to  them,  because  he  was  so ;  for  aU  the  silences  she 

and  Stephen  had  maintained  after  he  had  spoken; 
for  all  the  little  smiles  she  had  smiled.  She  longed  to 
go  and  kiss  his  brow,  and  make  him  feel  that  she  was 
aching.  But  she  did  not  dare  ;  he  seemed  so  far  away  ; 
it  would  be  ridiculous. 

Coming  down  the  room,  and  putting  her  slim  foot 
on  the  fender  with  a  noise,  so  that  if  possible  he  might 
both  see  and  hear  her,  she  turned  her  anxious  face 
towards  him,  and  said  ;  '  Father  !' 

Mr.  Stone  looked  up,  and  seeing  somebody  who 
seemed  to  be  his  elder  daughter,  answered :  '  Yes 
my  dear  ?'  ' 

'Are  you   sure   you're   feeling   quite   the   thing? 
Thyme  said  she  thought  seeing  that  poor  baby  had 
upset  you.' 
Mr.  Stone  felt  his  body  with  his  hand. 
'  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  pain,'  he  said. 
'  Then  you'll  stay  to  dinner,  dear,  won't  you  ?' 
Mr.  Stone's  brow  contracted    as  though  he  were 
trjdng  to  recall  his  past. 

'  I  have  had  no  tea,"  he  said.    Then,  with  a  sudden, 
anxious  look  at  his  daughter  :  '  The  Utile  girl  has  not 
come  to  me.     I  miss  her.    Where  is  she  ?' 
The  ache  within  Cecilia  became  more  poignant. 
'  It  is  now  two  days,'  said  Mr.  Stone,  '  and  she  has 
left  her  room  in  that  house— in  that  street." 

Cecilia,  at  her  wits'  end,  answered  :  '  Do  you  really 
miss  her.  Father  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Stone.    '  She  is  like '     His  eyes 

wandered  round  the  room  as  though  seeking  something 
that  would  help  him  to  express  himself.  They  fixed 
themselves  on  the  far  wall.    Cecilia,  following  their 
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gaze,  saw  a  little  solitary  ptatch  of  sunlight  dancing 
and  trembling  there.  It  had  escaped  the  screen  of 
trees  and  houses,  and,  creeping  through  some  chink, 
had  quivered  in.  '  She  is  like  that,'  said  Mr.  Stone, 
pointing  with  his  finger.  '  It  is  gone  I'  His  finger 
dropped  ;  he  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

•  How  dreadful  this  is  I'  Cecilia  thought.  '  I  never 
expected  him  to  feel  it,  and  yet  I  can  do  nothing !' 
Hastily  she  asked :  '  Would  it  do  if  you  had  Thyme 
to  copy  for  you  ?     I'm  sure  she'd  love  to  come.' 

'  She  is  my  grand-daughter,'  Mr.  Stone  said  simply. 
'  It  would  not  be  the  same.' 

Cecilia  could  think   of  nothing  now  to  say  but : 
'  Would  you  like  to  wash  your  hands,  dear  ?' 
'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

'  Then  will  you  go  up  to  Stephen's  dressing-room  for 
hot  water,  or  will  you  wash  them  in  the  lavatory  ?' 

'  In  the  lavatory,'  said  Mr.  Stone.  '  I  shall  be  freer 
there.' 

When  he  had  gone  Cecilia  thought :  '  Oh  dear,  how 
shall  I  get  through  the  evenLjg  ?  Poor  darUng,  he 
is  so  single-minded  !' 

At  the  sounding  of  the  dinner-gong  they  all  as- 
sembled— Thyme  from  her  bedroom  with  cheeks  and 
eyes  still  pink,  Stephen  with  veiled  inquiry  in  his 
glance,  Mr.  Stone  from  freedom  i.i  the  lavatory — and 
sat  down,  screened,  but  so  very  Lttle,  from  each  other 
by  spra5rs  of  white  lilac.  Looking  round  her  table, 
Cecilia  felt  rather  Uke  one  watching  a  dew-belled  cob- 
web, most  delicate  of  all  things  in  the  world,  menaced 
by  the  tongue  of  a  browsing  cow. 

Both  soup  and  fish  had  been  achieved,  however, 
before  a  word  was  spoken.  It  was  Stephen  who, 
after  taking  a  mouthful  of  dry  sherry,  broke  the 
silence. 
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'  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  book,  sir  ?'  he 
said. 

Cecilia  heard  that  question  with  something  like 
dismay.  It  was  so  bald ;  for,  however  inconvenient 
Mr.  Stone's  absorption  in  his  manuscript  might  be, 
her  delicacy  told  her  how  precious  beyond  life  itself 
that  book  was  to  him.  To  her  relief,  however,  her 
father  was  eating  spinach. 

'  You  must  be  getting  near  the  end,  I  should  think/ 
proceeded  Stephen. 

Cecilia  spoke  hastily :  '  Isn't  this  white  Ulac  lovely. 
Dad?' 

Mr.  Stone  looked  up. 

'  It  is  not  white ;  it  is  really  pink.  The  test  is 
simple.'    He  paused  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lilac. 

'  Ah  !'  thought  Cecilia,  '  now,  if  I  can  only  keep  him 
on  natural  science — he  used  to  be  so  interesting.' 

'  All  flowers  are  one  I'  said  Mr.  Stone.  His  voice  had 
changed. 

'  Oh  r  thought  Cecilia, '  he  is  gone  I' 

'  They  have  but  a  single  soul.  In  those  da3«  men 
divided,  and  subdivided  them,  oblivious  of  the  one  pale 
spirit  that  underlay  those  seemingly  separate  forms.' 

Cecilia's  glance  piassed  swiftly  from  the  man-servant 
to  Stephen. 

She  saw  one  of  her  husband's  eyes  rise  visibly. 
Stephen  did  so  hate  one  thing  to  be  confounded  with 
another. 

'  Oh,  come,  sir,'  she  heard  him  say  ; '  you  don't  surely 
tell  us  that  dandelions  and  roses  have  the  same  pale 
spirit  r 

Mr.  Stone  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

'  Did  I  say  that  ?'  he  said.  '  I  had  no  wish  to  be 
dogmatic' 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all,'  murmured  Stephen. 
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Thyme,  leaning  over  to  her  mother,  whispered : '  Oh, 
Mother,  don't  let  grandfather  be  queer ;  I  can't  bear  it 
to-night !' 

Cecilia,  at  her  wits'  end,  said  hmriedly : 

'  Dad,  will  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  character  you 
think  that  little  girl  who  comes  to  you  has  ?' 

Mr.  Stone  paused  in  the  act  of  drinking  water ;  his 
attention  had  evidently  been  riveted ;  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, speak.  And  Cecilia,  seeing  that  the  butler,  out 
of  the  perversity  which  she  foimd  so  conspicuous  in 
her  servants,  was  about  to  hand  him  beef,  made  a 
desperate  movement  with  her  lips.  '  No,  Charles,  not 
there,  not  there  I' 

The  butler,  tightening  his  lips,  passed  on.  Mr.  Stone 
spoke: 

'  I  had  not  considered  that.  She  is  rather  of  a  Celtic 
than  an  Anglo-Saxon  t}'pe;  the  cheek-bones  are  pro- 
minent ;  the  jaw  is  not  massive ;  the  head  is  broad — ^if  I 
can  remember  I  will  measure  it ;  the  eyes  are  of  a 
pecuUar  blue,  resembling  chicory  flowers ;  the 
mouth '    Mr.  Stone  paused. 

Cecilia  thought : '  What  a  lucky  find  !  Now  perhaps 
he  will  go  on  all  right  I' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  Mr.  Stone  resumed,  speaking  in  a 
far-ofi  voice,  '  whether  she  would  be  virtuous.' 

Cecilia  heard  Stephen  drinking  sherry  ;  Thjrme,  too, 
was  drinking  something ;  she  herself  drank  nothing, 
but,  pink  and  quiet,  for  she  was  a  well-bred  woman, 
said: 

•  You  have  no  new  potatoes,  dear.     Charles, 
Mr.  Stone  some  new  potatoes.' 

By  the  almost  vindictive  expression  on  Stephen's 
face  she  saw,  however,  that  her  failure  had  decided  him 
to  resume  command  of  the  situation.  '  Talking  of 
teotherfaood,  sir,'  he  said  dryly,  '  would  you  go  so  far 
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Mjo  say  that  a  new  potato  is  the  brother  of  a 

Mr  Stone,  on  whose  plate  these  two  vegetables 
reposed,  looked  almost  painfuUy  confused        ^"'^"'^ 

beiwe^:  "hem^^"'"  '  ""'  ^*^*^*^'  '  ^^  «^— 

Mr.  Stone  looked  up  at  him. 

•  You  laugh  at  me,'  he  said.  '  I  cannot  help  it  •  but 
you  must  not  laugh  at  life-that  is  blasphemy ' 

Before  the  piercing  wistfuhiess  of  that  sudden  gaze 
Stephen  was  abashed.    Cecilia  saw  him  bite  his  lower 

'  We're  talking  too  much,'  he  said ;  '  we  reaUy  must 
let  your  father  eat !'  And  the  rest  of  the  dinni  wL 
achieved  in  silence.  ^^ 

f^ZtZ^A  ^^T-  '■^^"''"S  *"  ^  accompanied,  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  Thyme  had  goM  to  bed 
Stephen  withdrew  to  his  study.  This  room,  which  had 
a  dififerent  air  from  any  other  portion  of  the  house,  was 
sacred  to  his  pnvate  Ufe.  Here,  in  specially  desired 
compartments,  he  kept  his  golf  clubs,  pipes,  Ld  S^ 
Nothmg  w^  touched  by  anyone  ex^JTinmsere 
twice  a  week  by  one  pecuhar  housemaid.    Here  vizs  no 

^l  ^f  f  •  "°  ^^  ^  ^"^^  bindings,  but  a 
bookcase  filled  with  treatises  on  law,  BlufBooks 
reviews  and  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  two  buS 
oak  cabinete  stood  side  by  side  against  the  wall  fiUed 
with  smaU  drawee.  When  these  cabinets  were  opened 
and  the  drawers  drawn  forward  there  emerged  aVcent 
of  metal  polish.  If  the  green-baize  co,S  of  hi 
drawers  were  hfted,  there  were  seen  coins,  carefuUv 
arranged  with  labels-«s  one  may  see  plants  growing  in 
rows,  each  with  its  litUe  name  tied  on.    To  these  tidy 
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rows  of  shimng  metal  discs  Stephen  turned  in  moments 

ttm^ar.?""'^"^^"*-  To  add  to  them, Touch 
W^^'  '\^^^^''*'^  "^««'  gave  him  the  sweet,  secret 
feehng  which  comes  to  a  man  who  rubs  one  hand  against 

Sl°H  L.Ji«  a  '^^-*^^«''  Stephen  dr^f„ 

httle  doses-^f  the  feeUng  these  coins  gave  him.  TT^y 
were  his  creative  work,  his  history  of  the  world.  To 
them  he  gave  that  side  of  him  which  refused  to  find  its 

„!^-*''^ir'°°'"  ^'^"'ari^ing  law,  playing  golf,  or 
readmg  the  reviews ;  that  side  of  a  m^  which  ach« 
he  knows  not  wherefore,  to  construct  something  ere  he 
S^L  r""  ^^.""f  *°  ^°''e«  IV.  thr  coins  lay  witUn 
iSrontr  "'  '""^  '""^  '"''"''"  '^  °^ 

Putting  on  an  old  black  velvet  jacket  laid  out  for 
ilr^T"  *  ^'^^''.f  d  «ght»g  the  pipe  that  he  could 
never  bnng  himself  to  smoke  in  his  formal  dinner 
doth^,  he  went  to  the  right-hand  cabinet,  and  opened 

in  f h^*  ^^  r^*  "^'*'  **'^"«  "P  ^°ins  one  bfone 
to  th^s  particular  drawer  they  were  of  the  best  Byzan- 
bne  dynasty,  very  rare.  He  did  not  see  that  Cedlia 
had  stolen  in,  and  was  silently  regarding  him.  Her 
ey«»  seemed  doubting  at  that  moment  whether  or  no  sh" 
tov«l  him  who  stood  there  touching  that  other  mis- 
tress of  his  thoughts-that  other  mistress  with  whom 
he  spent  so  many  evening  hours.  The  little  green-baias 
cover  feU.    CeciUa  said  suddenly :  ^^ 

•Stephen,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  tell  father  where  that 
girl  IS  I 

Stephen  turned. 

^hifu  y^'" u^'^'  ^^  ^''^*'*^  •"  ^^  si^al  voice, 
which,  hke  champagne,  seemed  to  have  been  dried  by 
artifice     you  don  t  want  to  reopen  the  whole  thing  ?' 
But  I  can  see  he  really  is  upset  about  it  •  he's 
looking  so  awfully  white  and  thin."  ^  «  •  '«» « 
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He  ought  to  give  up  that  bathing  in  the  Serpentine. 
At  his  age  it's  monstrous.  And  surely  any  other  irirl 
will  do  just  as  well  ?■  * 

'  He  seems  to  set  store  by  reading  to  her  specially.' 

Stephen  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  had  happened 
to  him  on  one  occasion  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Stone 
was  declaiming  some  pages  of  his  manuscript.  He  had 
never   forgotten   the   discomfort   of  the   experience 

That  crazy  stuff,'  as  he  had  caUed  it  to  Cecilia  after- 
wards, had  remained  on  his  mind,  heavy  and  damp  hke 
a  cold  Unseed  poultice.  His  wife's  father  was  a  ci^k 
and  perhaps  even  a  Uttle  more  than  a  crank  a  wee  bit 
touched  '—that  she  couldn't  help,  poor  girl;  but  any 
fusion  to  his  cranky  produce  gave  Stephen  pain. 
«or  had  he  forgotten  his  experience  at  dinner. 

'  He  seems  to  have  grown  fond  of  her,'  murmured 
Ceaha. 

'  But  it's  absurd  at  his  time  of  hfe  I' 

*  Perhaps  that  makes  him  feel  it  more ;  people  do 
miss  things  when  they  are  old  !' 

Stephen  shd  the  drawer  back  into  its  socket.  There 
was  dry  decision  in  that  gesture. 

•  Look  here  I  Let's  exerdse  a  Kttle  commMi  sense  • 
Its  been  sacrificed  to  sentiment  all  through  this 
wretched  business.  One  wants  to  be  kind,  of  course  • 
but  one's  got  to  draw  the  Une.' 

'  Ah  r  said  CeciUa  ;  '  where  ?' 

'  The  thing,'  went  on  Stephen,  '  has  been  a  mistake 
from  first  to  last.  Ifs  aU  very  well  up  to  a  certain 
pomt,  but  after  that  it  becomes  destructive  of  all 
comfort.  It  doesn't  do  to  let  these  people  come  into 
personal  contact  with  you.  There  are  the  proper 
channels  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Cecilia's  eyes  were  lowered,  as  though  she  did  not 
dare  to  let  him  see  her  thoughts. 
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•  It  seems  so  horrid/  she  said ;  '  and  father  is  not 
uke  other  people.' 

'  He  is  not,'  said  Stephen  dryly ;'  we  had  a  pretty 
good  instance  of  that  this  evening.  But  Hilary  and 
your  sister  are.  There's  something  most  distasteful  to 
me,  too,  about  Thyme's  going  about  slumming.  You 
see  what  she's  been  let  in  for  this  afternoon.  The 
notion  of  that  baby  being  kiUed  through  the  man's 
treatment  of  his  wife,  and  that,  no  doubt,  arising  from 
the  girl's  leaving  them,  is  most  repulsive  I' 

To  these  words  Cecilia  answered  with  a  sound  almost 
Uke  a  gasp.  '  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  Then  we're 
re^nsible ;  it  was  we  who  advised  Hilary  to  make  her 
change  her  lodging.' 

Stephen  stared;  he  regretted  sincerely  that  his 
legal  habit  of  mind  had  made  him  put  the  case  so 
clearly. 

'  I  can't  imagine,'  he  said,  ahnost  violently  '  what 
possesses  everybody!  We  —  responsible  !  Good 
gfaaous!  Because  we  gave  Hilary  some  sound 
advice  !    What  next  ?' 

Cecilia  turned  to  the  empty  hearth. 

'  Thyme  has  been  teUing  me  about  that  poor  Uttle 
thing.  It  seems  so  dreadful,  and  I  can't  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  we're — we're  all  nuxed  up  with  it  I' 

'  Mixed  up  with  what  ?' 

'  I  don't  know ;  it's  just  a  feehng  like— like  being 
haunted.' 

Stephen  took  her  quietly  by  the  arm. 

'  My  dear  old  girl.'  he  said,  '  I'd  no  idea  that  you 
were  run  down  hke  this.  To-morrow's  Thursday,  and  I 
can  get  away  at  three.  We'll  motor  down  to  Rich- 
mond, and  have  a  round  or  two  I' 

Cecilia  quivered ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that  she 
was  about  to  burst  oat  crying.     Stephen  stroked  her 
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£"!!*"  '^^y-  ^'=*"*  ™'"t  ^»^«  felt  his  dread  • 
she  sfauggledloyaUy  with  her  emotion.  ' 

That  wiU  be  very  joUy/  she  said  at  last. 
Stephen  drew  a  deep  breath. 

dad^htn°K '*  T  "^""y-  '^^'  ^^  ^'^^'  '  about  your 
dad  ,  hell  have  forgotten  the  whole  thing  in  a  day  or 
two  ,  he  s  far  too  wrapped  up  in  his  book.  Now  trot 
along  to  bed  ;  I'll  be  up  directly  ' 

Before  going  out  Cecilia  looked  back  at  him.     How 
wonderful  was  that  look,  which  Stephen  did  not-Z 

^Xt^^T'f^-^-  Mo-^l^g-ahnosthati^d 
yet  thankmg  him  for  having  refused  to  let  her  be 
«not,onal  and  yield  he«elf  ^p  for  once  to  wlS'£ 
feU,  showing  him  too  how  dearly  she  saw  through  lis 
own  mascuhne  refusal  to  be  made  to  feel,  and  how  she 
half-admired  it-aU  this  was  in  that  lo<^k,  and  mo« 
Then  she  went  out. 
Stephen  glanced  quickly  at  the  door,  and,  pursing  up 

.^,?^'..°^f-    H«  threw  the  window  op^^a^J 
mhaled  the  mght  air. 

mi«!/  '^°"'*  1°°'' °"t-'  he  thought,  •  I  shall  be  having  her 
Z^AU^y  ^^^  ^^-  I  ^  an  ^  ever  to  have  s  Aen 
Ihi^T^-  /*'"«''*  *°  ^^^«  '«°''^«<1  the  matter^to- 
gether.  It  s  a  lesson  not  to  meddle  with  people  in  those 
plac^.  I  hope  to  God  she'U  be  herself  tZorrow  r 
benS^krt"'  *^'J,°"  "*'=''  *°"*««  ''^  the  Square, 

vT^  ^tf  happiness ;  their  savage  cries  of  passion 
rang  m  the  blossom-scented  air  like  a  cry  of  dark 
humanity  m  the  jungle  of  dim  streets.     Stephen,  with  a 

window  with  a  slam. 
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ililTu^l*'*"  ,*"  ^""^^  ^°«*  *°  '^'"^k  how  very 
white  Mr.  Stone  looked  in  these  days 

dnw'^l^-f  ^  'T'^''^  "''^'y  y*"  ^^"«  the  world, 
jTrH  7^  'u  "^Z*  '^°'''''=«  ^""^y  '^^^^  and  their 
S^^i.  r"'  ^'^.^■"K  through  aU  crusts  and  sheaths, 
wh^r^  V"^  '"  *  ^"'■*=«  ^'"hrace ;  the  wild  foree 
which  turns  form  to  fonn.  and  with  its  million  leapings, 
swift  as  the  flight  of  swaUows  and  the  arrow-daL  of 
tne  ram,  hurries  everything  on  to  sweet  mingling— this 
great,  wild  force  of  universal  life,  so^alled  the  Spring 
had  come  to  Mr  Stone,  like  new  wine  to  someTd 
tattle.  And  Hilary,  to  whom  it  had  come,  too, 
etching  him  every  morning  setting  forth  with  a  rough 

w«ni^'?^u^''  *™"  «'°'><l««'d  whether  the  old  man 
would  not  this  time  leave  his  spirit  swimming  in  the 
chdl  wateR  o  the  Serpentine-so  near  that  spirit 
seemed  to  breaking  through  its  fragile  sheU. 

Four  days  had  gone  by  since  the  interview  at  which 
he  had  sent  away  the  little  model,  and  life  in  his 
household-that  quiet  backwater  choked  with  lilies- 
seemed  to  have  resumed  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  before 
this  mtrusion  of  i-ude  life.  The  paper  whiteness  of 
Mr.  btone  was  the  only  patent  evidence  that  anything 
datuTbrng  had  occurred-that  and  certain  feelingi 
about  which  the  strictest  sUence  was  preserved. 
'33 
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stiSb fe  „rr^^  "  ^  "*^  ^y-  "^^  «»«  oW  "nan 
fi«^  ^  ^  ^'^  '*^*^  flagstones  of  the  garden.  Hilary 
fcushed  dressing  hastUy,  and  foUowed.  He  oveS 
h2^«:alking  forward  feebly  beneath  the  candelX^l 

white  on  his  high  shoulders;   and,  placing  hi3 

looking  quite  yourself. '  ^  "u  re  noi 

Mr.  Stone  shook  his  head  ;  then.  evidenUy  foUowin* 

^uWJhought  which  Hilary  had  intertupfed   he^ 

ful'  Sue"""  I^'"*  "^f  """^  "^  *'°"°"'  *^  of  do«bt. 
m  value.  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  lelatine  it 
to  universal  brotherhood.'  ™aiing  it 

'  How  is  that,  sir  ?' 

to  il"*^  ^r*'  '^'*  **'•  ^^"""^^  '  ^  "  «"««ts  in  fidelity 

n^w^l  "^^^  ^"^^  ^''^^  ^  «"«ider  the 
nature  of  the  pnncple. ...  There  is  a  family  of  yoimj 
thrushes  m  the  garden.  If  one  of  them  dTl 
7Z{t     °°*"*,.*^*t  ^  "fevotion  to  that  prindpte 

Stlf thS2>^  ^'^«  "  ^^'^  -^^  °^  «»-ther 

Jfr.  Stone  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  distance. 
So  It  is,  I  fear,"  he  said,  '  with  "  honour."      In 
those  days  men  looked  on  women  as  thrushes  look  on 
worms- — 

He  paused,  evidently  searching  for  a  word ;  and 
Hilary,  with  a  famt  smile,  said  : 
•  And  how  did  women  look  on  men,  sir  ?' 
Mr.  Stone  observed  him  with  surprise.    '  I  did  not 
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perceive  that  it  was  you.'  he  said.    '  I  have  to  avoid 
brain  action  before  bathing.' 

They  had  crossed  the  road  dividing  the  Gardens 
from  the  Park.  and.  seeing  that  Mr.  Stone  had  already 
seen  the  water  where  he  was  about  to  bathe,  and 
would  now  see  nothing  else,  Hilary  stopped  beside  a 
little  lonely  birch-tree.    This  wild,   small,  graceful 
visitor,  who  had  long  bathed  in  winter,  was  already 
draping  her  bare  limbs  in  a  scarf  of  green.     HUary 
leaned  agamst  her  cool,  pearly  body.    Below  were  the 
chUly  watere.  now  grey,  now  starch-blue,  and  the  pale 
forms  of  fifteen  or  twenty  bathers.    While  he  stood 
shivermg  in  the  frozen  wind,  the  sun.  bursting  through 
the  hail-doud,  burned  his  cheeks  and  hands.    And 
suddenly  he  heard,  clear,  but  far  off,  the  sound  which, 
of  aU  others,  stirs  the  hearts  of  men  : '  Cuckoo,  cuckoo  I' 
Foiu:  tunes  over  came  the  unexpected  caU.    Whence 
had  that  ill-advised,  indeUcate  grey  bird  flown  into 
this  great  haunt  of  men  and  shadows  ?    Why  had  it 
come  with  its  arrowy  flight  and  mocking  cry  to  pierce 
the  heart  and  set  it  aching?    There  were  trees  enough 
outside  the  town,  cloud-swept  hoUows,  tangled  br^es 
of  furze  just  coming  into  bloom,  where  it  could  pre- 
^r^^'  ^.\P^°<=««  °f  Spring.    What  solemn  freak 
was  this  which  made  it  come  and  sing  to  one  who  had 
no  longer  any  business  with  the  Spring  ? 

With  a  real  spasm  in  his  heart  Hilary  turned  away 
from  that  chstant  bird,  and  went  down  to  the  water's 
eage.  Mr.  Stone  was  swimming,  slower  than  man  had 
ever  swum  before.  His  silver  head  and  lean  arms 
alone  were  visible,  parting  the  water  feebly  ;  suddenly 
he  disappeared.  He  was  but  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
shore ;  and  Hilary,  alarmed  at  not  seeing  him  re- 
appear, ran  in.  The  water  was  not  deep,  Mr.  Stone 
seated  at    the    bottom,  was   doing  all  he   could  to 
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f««-    ffilary  took  him  by  his  bathiii«si«ss    «m«1 

just  stZd  tn  t^S"  wSlhf  "^-^  '*  ~"" 
nnij<vi.n„-   TTi  °^"     '*'"*   '"6  assistance  of  a 

Oh,  I  think  so,  sir.' 
Mr.  Stone  looked  troubled 

water''  '^^'  ^"  "'^^-    '  ^  *^°  '^°*  ^ll««t  leaving  the 
ir^mS^X  "^"^  "^"^  *^  ""'  ^  "^^  ^ted 

c^oL^o^L'^"^^^  ''''  •°^-    I  ^»-  half  a 
'I  will  get  it,  sir,'  said  Hilary. 

•  nJ?    *!'™lh's  ^ace  up  to  the  cabman, 
care^f  S-"  '*°"^^  ^^  «^«  ^orse,'  he  said ;  '  take 
JJe^^bman  ..moved  his  hat.     •  l  will,  sir,'   he 

as  though  not  distmguishing  objects  too  well  throu^ 
the  cn^tal  clearness  of  the  fundamental  fl^         ^ 

h.l-^l.  ^^"^  y°"''  ^^  Haary,  •  I  would  «ret 
back^mto  bed  for  a  few  minutes.    7on  see^flit^e 

haSv^st^'/!'.?  ^A^f''  ''^^^S  ^  «>«t  he  ^uld 

SL?r  bS^d^hil"  ^'^*  '^  ^*°  ^'^ 
I  must  be  at  work  by  ten  o'clock.'  he  said. 
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epi«>i  she  to„cS-his'^::i£  '''  *°"  '*='  *»'  «^* 
What  about  you  ?' 

"lou  mere  snould  have  been ;  and  his  eves  f\wA  «».  *i. 
ceOing.  shone  ,vith  suspicious  brijS^cv     ^1 1    j^* 

oDiiteration.    Others,  unable,  while   they  stj 
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lived,  to  face  the  thought  of  nothingness,  inflated  by 
some  spiritual  wind,  and  thinking  always  of  tLeir 
individual  forms,  caUed  out  unceasingly  that  those 
selves  of  theirs  would  and  must  survive  this  word- 
that  in  some  fashion,  which  no  man  could  understand, 
each  self-conscious  entity  reaccumulated  after  dis^ 
tribution.  Drunk  with  this  thought,  these,  too,  passed 
away.  Some  waited  for  it  with  grim,  dry  eyes,  re- 
marking that  the  process  was  molecular,  and  thus  they 
also  met  their  so-called  death."  ' 

His  voice  ceased,  and  in  place  of  it  rose  the  sound  of 
his  tongue  moistening  his  palate.  Bianca,  from  be- 
hind, placed  a  glass  of  barley-water  to  his  lips.  He 
drank  it  with  a  slow,  clucking  noise  ;  then,  seeing  that 
a  hand  held  the  glass,  said  :  '  Is  that  you  ?  Are  you 
ready  for  me  ?  FoUow.  "  In  those  days  no  one  leaped 
up  to  meet  pale  riding  Death  ;  no  one  saw  in  her  face 
that  she  was  brotherhood  incarnate  ;  no  one  with  a 
heart  as  light  as  gossamer  kissed  her  feet,  and,  smiling, 
passed  into  the  Universe."  '  His  voice  died  away, 
and  when  next  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  quick,  husky 

whisper :  '  I  must— I  must— I  must '    There  was 

silence ;  then  he  added  :  '  Give  me  my  trousers.' 

Bianca  placed  them  by  his  bed.    The  sight  seemed 
to  reassure  him.    He  was  once  more  silent. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  this  he  was  so  absolutely 
still  that  Bianca  rose  continually  to  look  at  him.  Each 
time,  his  eyes,  wide  open,  were  fixed  on  a  UtMe  dark 
mark  across  the  ceilmg ;  his  face  had  a  look  of  the  most 
singular   determination,    as   though   his   spirit   were 
slowly,  relentlessly,  regaining  mastery  over  his  fevered 
body.    He  spoke  suddenly  : 
'  Who  is  there  ?' 
'  Bianca.' 
'  Help  me  out  of  bed  I' 
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fro^'v  "*  '''^J*"  ^  ****'  ">«  brilliance  had  faded 
from  his  eyes ;  he  looked  just  like  a  ghost.    Wto  a 

^Jl'T'  f  ""*=*  ""'^^^  ^  ««t  of  bed     tL^ 
weLrf  display  of  mute  white  wiU-power  was  miearthl/ 

before  the  fire,  she  gave  him  a  cup  of  strong  beef-te» 

'^  i    fjV."'  '^^°^^'*  '*  ^th  great  aridity, 
^^should  hke  some  more  of  that,'  he  said,  and  fell 

WhUe  he  was  asleep  Cecilia  came,  and  the  two 
asters  watched  his  slumber,  and.  w;tching  it    m 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  haa  '.r  ma^y  yea« 
Before  she  went  away  Cecilia  whispered  •         ^  ^ 

11,    *u'-     J"*  f^"^^  *o  ^^*  tJ^at  little  girl  while  he's 
like  this,  don't  you  think  she  ought  to  cWe  '' 
Bmca  answered  : '  I  don't  know  where  she  is.' 

hei  W  atfy^'"""  •  '  °'  ^"""^  '■    ^^  ^  ^^^ 

wSnT?hl''^  "'"*  "^''''''  "^^^  ^P^^'  Cecilia 
^^~'i '  *'>*°' fr'nonuig  aU  her  courage,  she  said  : 
Heres  the  address,  B.     I've  written  it  down  for 

deSlTfi  "**  f  '"  *^  "''*  e^''^^"  <='>^^.  'hatching  the 
eare  burned  cnmson.    Carried  out  of  hereelf  bv  thl 

thought,  fightmg  Its  great  battle  for  the  sake  of  its 
Idea  her  spmt  grew  all  tremulous  and  soft  within  her 
With  eagerness  she  embraced  t .  ^   thought  of  S 

2rn'-  -.^^^  "°*  ^"^  *°  '"^««  whether"?e 
,^'I?"^Z"'^™"y-  H«' spirit  should  so  manifest 
It  ^paaty  for  sacrifice  that  she  would  be  first  with 
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S^M  ,  ^*  u**"*"  ?°^'"*y-  ^^  ^  '""•nent  she 
could  almost  have  taken  that  common  little  girl  into 
her  arms  and  kissed  her.  So  would  all  disqm^t  end  1 
i>ome  harmomous  messenger  had  fluttered  to  her  for 
a  second-the  gold-winged  bird  of  peace.  In  this 
sensuous  exaltation  her  nerves  vibrated,  like  the  strings 
01  a  violin.  ^ 

When  Mr.  Stone  woke  it  was  past  three  o'clock,  and 

He  swaUowed  it.  and  said  :  '  What  is  this  ?' 

'  Beef-tea.' 

Mr.  Stone  looked  at  the  empty  cup. 

•  I  must  not  drink  it.    The  cow  and  the  sheep  are  on 
the  same  plane  as  man.' 

'  But  how  do  you  feel,  dear  ?' 

•  I  feel,'  said  Mr.  Stone. '  able  to  dictate  what  I  have 
already  wntten— not  more.    Has  she  come  ?' 

•Not  yet ;  but  I  will  go  and  find  her  if  you  like  ' 
Mr.  Stone  looked  at  his  daughter  wistfully. 
'That  will  be  taking  up  your  time.'  he  said. 
Bianca  answered  :  '  My  time  is  of  no  consequence- 
Mr.  Stone  stretched  his  hands  out  to  the  fire 
^   '  I  wiU  not  consent.'  he  said,  evidently  to  himself 

mL     \         °°  *"^°°*"    "  *****  ^  ""°*'  ^^  I 
Bianca,  placing  herself  beside  him  on  her  knees 

pressed  her  hot  cheek  against  his  temple. 
'  But  it  has  not  come.  Dad.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Mr.  Stone.    '  I  wish  to  end  my 
book  first.  •' 

TTie  sudden  grim  coherence  of  his  last  two  sayinn 
terrified  Bianca  more  than  aU  his  feverish  utterances 

I  rely  on  your  sitting  quite  still.'  she  said.  '  while 
I  go  and  find  her.'    And  with  a  feeling  in  her  heart  a» 
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though  two  hands  had  seized  and  were  pulling  it 
asunder,  she  went  out.  pumng  it 

Some  half-hour  later  Hilary  slipped  quietly  in  and 
atoodwatchmgatthedoor.  Mr.  Stone?  seatX  tte 
y^  verge  of  his  armchair,  with  his  hands  on  its  arn«! 
was  slowly  nsmg  to  his  feet,  and  slowly  falline  back 

SU''°'a°"'^I'"*  ™^y  *™'^'  P^ctisinglZiding 
^stoe.    As  HUaiy  came  into  his  line  of  sight!l!f 

'  I  have  succeeded  twice.* 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  said  Hilary.  •  Won't  you  test 
now,  sir  ?  ' 

find"er  '^^  ^^^''  ^^  ^"  ^*°°*-    '  ^^^  ^'^  8°°«  *» 

Hilaiy  heard  those  words  with  bewilderment,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  other  chair,  waited 

•I  have  fancied.'  said  Mr.  Stone,  looking  at  him 
wjstfuDy  •  that  when  we  pass  away  from  liff  we  S 
become  the  wmd.    Is  that  your  opinion  ?'  ^ 

It  IS  a  new  thought  to  me.'  said  Hilary 

S^"  kT?^/  everywhere  and  nowhere,  and 

nothmg  can  be  hidden  from  it.  When  I  have  n^ssed 
ttat  htUe  prl.  I  have  tried,  in  a  sense,  to  be.^.^  ^e 
wmd  ;  but  I  have  found  it  Ufficult." 

His  eyes  left  Hilary's  face,  whose  mournful  smile  he 
had  not  noticed,  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  bright 
fire.  fo  those  daj^."  '  he  said, '  "  men's  relation  to 
the  eternal  airs  was  the  relation  of  a  billion  little  sepa- 
rate (^ughts  blowing  against  the  south-west  wind 
mey  did  not  wish  to  merge  themselves  in  that  soft' 
m«)n-uttered  sigh,  but  blew  in  its  face  through  crevices' 
*nd  wacks,  and  keyholes,  and  were  home  away  on 
the  pelluad  ]oumey,  whistling  out  their  j^iotests  "  ' 
He  agam  tried  to  stand,  evidenUy  wishing  to  get  to 
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his  desk  to  record  this  thought,  but,  failing,  looked 
painfully  at  Hilary.  He  seemed  about  to  ask  for 
something,  but  checked  himself. 

'  If  I  practise  hard,'  he  murmured, '  I  shall  master  it." 

Hilary  rose  and  brought  him  paper  and  a  pencil. 
In  bending,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Stone's  eyes  were  dim  with 
moisture.  This  sight  affected  him  so  that  he  wm  glad 
to  turn  away  and  fetch  a  book  to  form  a  writing-pad. 

When  Mr.  Stone  had  finished,  he  sat  back  in  his 
chair  with  closed  eyes.  A  supreme  silence  reigned  in 
the  bare  room  above  those  two  men  of  different  genera- 
tions and  of  such  strange  dissimilarity  of  character. 
Hilary  broke  that  silence. 

'  I  heard  the  cuckoo  sing  to-day,'  he  said,  ahnost 
ma  whisper,  lest  Mr.  Stone  should  be  asleep. 

•  The  cuckoo,'  replied  Mr.  Stone,  *  has  no  sense  of 
brotherhood.' 

'  I  forgive  him— for  his  song,'  murmured  Hilaiy. 

*  His  song,'  said  Mr.  Stone,  '  is  alluring ;  it  excites 
the  sexual  instinct.' 

Then  to  himself  he  added  . 

'  She  has  not  come,  as  yet  i' 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  heard  by  Hilary  a  faint 
tapping  on  the  door.  He  rose  and  opened  it.  The 
little  model  stood  outside. 


CHAPTER  XXrx 
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^^^^\  afternoon  in  High  Street.   Kensington 

Westminister,;  with  his  coat-coUar  rais;,!  ag^^tte 

mclement  wmd,  his  old  hat  spotted  with  ra^^^ 

tZl^^'^^^Tu'^^  ^«  hisi„,n-rimmed  g^ 
on  those  who  passed  him  by.  It  had  been  a  day  £ 
s^ariy  few  as  yet  had  bought  from  him  hisUtiy 
green-tmged  journal  and  the  low  class  of  fellow  who 
sold  the  ocher  evening  prints  had  peculiarly  exasjj! 
ated  him.    His  smgle  mind,  always  torn  to  some  «S 

be^j^n  an  mgrained  loyalty  to  his  employers  and  th^ 
pohtiM  of  his  which  differed  from  his  pap-r's  h^ 
vented  itself  twice  since  coming  on  his  sZt;  once  i^ 
these  words  to  the  seller  of  '  B^U  Mells  ' :  '  I XX^ 
with  you  not  to  come  beyond  the  lamp-po!t  ^^ 
you  never  spe^U.  to  me  again-a^rowdi^ of  mVoff 
my  stanc  ;  and  once  to  the  younger  vendor,  of  the 
fcss  expensive  journals,  thus:  'Oh,  you  boys  I  FU 
make  you  regret  of  it-^^nappin'  up  my  c^tome« 

It  was  now  his  time  for  tea,  but  '  PeU  MeU  '  havin* 
gone  to  partake  of  this  refreshment,  he  waited^ 
hoping  agamst  hope  to  get  a  customer  or  two  of  th^t 
^  16-3 
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there  a  tunid  voice  said  at  his  elbow  • 

'  Mr.  Creed  I* 

TTie  aged  buder  turned,  and  saw  the  little  model. 
Oh  he  said  dryly,  'it's  you.  is  it  ?'  HU  mind 
with  Its  mcessant  love  of  rank,  knowing  that  Se  eS 
her  hvmg  as  a  handmaid  to  that  diso^rderly t^taS 
ment,  the  House  of  Art,  had  from  the  5rst  classed  her 
^Tinl  "i  K  '^'^y'r-'l-  R«=ent  events  h^Ll 
SThaJ^f  1!"'  "^"^y-  Her  new  clothes,  which 
Wm  »  «      ^c  ^T^^S^^  t°  ^  before,  while  givi^ 

And  where  are  you  living  now  ?■  he  said  in  tones 

mcoiporatmg  these  feelings. 
'  I'm  not  to  teU  you.' 

•Oh  very  well.    Keep  yourself  to  yourself.' 
The  httle  model's  lower  lip  drooped  more  than  ever 

There  were  dwk  marks  beneath  hefeyes  ;  her^  ^ 

altogether  rather  pinched  and  pitiful 

mtS^WaTvo?".'"^  ""^  "''^''  ''^^  -"^  -  •«=' 
T^e  old  butler  gave  a  strange  grunt. 

mo^r.'        '***^-    '^"  '^''^'^  ^"^^  ^d  buried  to- 
'  Dead  I'  repeated  the  KtOe  model. 

H,l!!r,cf'^"'  ^/'•^  funeral-Brompton  Cemetery. 
Half-past  nme  .  leave  the  door.  And  that's  a-2. 
gmmn'  at  the  end.  The  man's  in  prison.  Ud  ^ 
woman's  gone  a  shadder  of  hereelf  '  * 

■^S^Srr*''  ™'"^*^ ''"  ^'^^  ^^t  ber  skirt. 
What  did  he  go  to  prison  for  ?' 

•  ^  '^^fu^'  °*  ''*'■  '•  ^  ^'^  *^*"«»  to  bis  battery  ' 
Why  did  he  assault  her  ?'  "«"ciy. 

•^^iSl  t'  ''"■  *"'^'*''«P"8  bis  head,  answered: 
That  s  best  known  to  them  as  caused  of  if 
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The  little  model's  face  went  the  colour  of  carnations. 

T  J  'ft     .  P  ^^^  •"*  ^^^  *^«  ^^-    '  What  should 

1  a  want !     The  genume  contempt  in  that  sharp  burst 
of  anger  impressed  the  aged  butler. 

'  I'm  not  a-sayin'  anything,'  he  said  ;  '  it's  aU  a-one 
to  me.  I  never  mixes  up  with  no  other  people's 
busmess  But  it's  very  inconvenient.  I  don't  get  my 
proper  breaifast.  That  poor  woman-she's  half  off 
her  head  When  the  baby's  buried  I'U  have  to  go  and 
look  out  for  another  room  before  he  gets  aK:omin'  out.' 

,r,J  ^°^.,    7"  ^"^^  '^  ^^^'^''  muttered  the  little 
model  suddenly. 

•  They  give  him  a  month,'  said  Creed 
'Only  a  month  !' 

The  old  butler  looked  at  her.    '  There's  more  stuff  in 
you,  he  seemed  to  say, '  than  ever  I  had  thought ' 
Because  of  his  servin'  of  his  country,'  he  remarked 


aloud 


•I'm  sorry  about  the  poor  litUe  baby,'  said  the  Uttle 
model  m  her  stohd  voice. 

•  Westminister '  shook  his  head.  •  I  never  suspected 
mm  ot  gom  to  hve,'  he  said. 

The  girl,  biting  the  finger-tip  of  her  white  cotton 
^ove,  was  staring  out  at  the  traffic.  Like  a  pale  ray  of 
light  entenng  the  now  dim  cavern  of  the  old  man's 
mind,  the  thought  came  to  Creed  that  he  did  not  quite 
understand  her.  He  had  in  his  time  had  occasion  to 
Class  many  young  persons,  and  the  feeling  that  he  did 
no  qmte  know  her  class  of  person  was  Hke  the  sensation 
a  bat  might  have,  surprised  by  daylight 

Suddenly,  without  saying  good-bye  to  him,  she 
walked  away. 

'Well.'  he  thought,  looking  after  her, '  your  manners 
amt  imp!t)ved  by  where  >-ou're  living,  nor  your  ap- 
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penance  neither,  for  aU  your  new  clothes.'  And  for 
some  fame  he  stood  thinking  of  the  stare  in  her  eye.  ai^d 
that  abrupt  departure.  ' 

aJ^^^-  ^*  "??**'  ^**™'^  °*  ^^  fundamental 
flw  the  mind  could  see  at  that  same  moment  Bianca 
leavmg  her  front  gate.  "wuiji 

Her  sensuous  exaltation,  her  tremulous  longing  after 
^ony,  had  passed  away;  in  her  heart.TrLgely 

la(^l  and,    I  am  glad  she  is  not  a  lady  !' 

Of  aU  the  dark  and  tortuous  places  of  this  Ufe  the 
human  heart  is  the  most  dark  and  tortuous ;  and  of 
aU  human  hearts  none  are  less  dear,  more  intricate 
than  the  hearts  of  all  that  class  of  people  among  whom 
B lanw  had  her  being.  Pride  was  a  simple  quahfy  when 
jomed  with  a  simple  view  of  life,  ba^d  on  thT^ 
philosophy  of  property;  pride  was  no  simple  quality 
wh«a  Uie  hundred  paralyzing  doubts  and  aspirations  o^ 

t^^w^f,?.^  ''*'*«*''  •*  ™'«'^-     In  thus  going 
forth  with  the  full  mtention  of  restoring  the  little  modd 

toherpositionm  the  household,  her  pride  fought  against 

h«-  pnde.  and  her  woman's  sense  of  ownership!,  the 

man  whom  she  had  married  wrestled  with  the  acquired 

SMUments  of  freedom,  liberality,  equality.  goodl«te. 

With  her  spmt  thus  confused,  and  her  mind  so  at 

v«nanoe  with  itself  she  was  really  acting  on  the  simple 

instmct  of  compassion. 

She  had  run  upstairs  from  Mr.  Stone's  room,  and  now 
walked  fas  .  lest  that  instinct,  the  most  phyical,  p^r 
haps,  of  aU-awakened  by  sights  and  sounds,  and  re- 
quumg  constant  nourishment— should  lose  its  force 

Rapidly,  then,  she  made  her  way  to  the  grey  street 
m  Bayswater  where  Cedlia  had  told  her  that  the  «rl 
now  uved.  * 

The  tall,  gaunt  landlady  admitted  her. 
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*  Have  you  a  Miss  Barton  lodging  here  ?'  Bianca 
asked. 

•  Yes,'  said  the  landlady,  '  but  I  think  she's  out.' 
She  looked  into  the  little  model's  room. 

'  Yes,'  she  said, '  she's  out ;  but  if  you'd  like  to  leave 
a  note  you  could  write  in  here.  If  you're  looking  for  a 
model,  she  wants  work,  I  believe.' 

That  modem  faculty  of  pressing  on  an  aching  nerve 
was  assuredly  not  lacking  to  Bianca.  To  enter  the 
girl's  room  was  jabbing  at  the  nerve  indeed. 

She  looked  round  her.  The  mental  vacuity  of  that 
little  room  !  There  was  not  one  single  thing— with  the 
exception  of  a  torn  copy  of  r»<-fi»te— which  suggested 
that  a  mind  of  any  sort  lived  there.  For  all  that, 
perhaps  because  of  that,  it  was  neat  enough. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  landlady,  '  she  keeps  her  room  tidy. 
Of  course,  she's  a  country  girl— comes  from  down  my 
way.'  She  said  this  with  a  dry  twist  of  her  grim,  but 
not  unkindly,  features.  '  If  it  weren't  for  that,'  she 
went  on,  '  I  don't  think  I  should  care  to  let  to  one  of 
her  profession.' 

Her  hungry  eyes,  gazing  at  Bianca,  had  in  them  the 
aspirations  of  all  Nonconformity. 

Bianca  pencilled  on  her  card  : 

'  If  you  can  come  to  my  father  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
please  do.' 

*  WU  yon  give  her  this,  please  ?  It  will  be  quite 
enough.' 

'  I'll  give  it  her,'  the  landlady  said  ; '  she'll  be  glad  of 
it,  I  daresay.  I  see  her  sitting  here.  Girls  Uke  that,  if 
they've  got  nothing  to  do— see,  she's  been  mopinf  on 
her  bed.  .  .  .'  ^ 

The  mpress  of  a  form  was,  indeed,  clearly  visible  on 
the  red  and  yellow  tasselled  tapestry  of  the  bed. 

Bianca  cast  a  look  a.t  it 
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•Thank  you.'  she  said  ;  ' good  day.' 

homeJ^S/"^'^''  "'"^  **"«  ^"^y  '*•'  «^«  "^^y 
Before  the  garden  gate  the  little  model  herself  was 
g«mg  at  the  house,  as  if  she  had  been  there  some  ti^ 
Approachmg  from  across  the  road,  Bianca  had  an 
a^rab  e  view  of  that  young  figu:^,  now  vei^tiTan^ 
neat,  yet  with  something  in  its  Unes-more  graced 
^rhaps.  but  less  refined-which  proclaimed  hfJ^Tot  a 
rf^L'  A  K  "f'"'^  fundamentally  undisciplined  or  dis- 
c^hned  by  the  material  facts  of  life  alone,  rather  than 

lL\T'"'"'''^  °^  ^"'""^^'y  ™1«^-  "  ^owed  here 
^vearin"!,,'''^^'  r™'"  "^""^  '=°^''  understand; 
tf^J,^  ^'  *^^'^^y  ^^'  ^y*"  ^°°''««J  °«t  °n  that  house 
wh  ch  she  was  clearly  longing  to  enter.    Not  '  ShaU  I 

go  m?  was  m  that  look,  but  •  Dare  I  go  in  ?• 

{suddenly  she  saw  Bianca.  The  meeting  of  these 
two  was  very  like  the  ordinary  meeting  of  a  mist^ 
*.d  her  maad  Bianca's  face  had  no  eision?^^ 
the  famt  distant  curiosity  which  seems  to  say  •  '  Yon 
are  a  sealed  book  to  me  ;  I  have  always  found  you  so 
Wh^t  you  really  think  and  do  I  shaU  never  know  ' 
stolid  S'  "'°'^''''  '*""  """"^  *  half-caught-out;half- 

to'sS'JTuf  ^''  ^'^^'^  "^^  • '  "y  ^"^^^^  will  be  glad 
She  held  the  garden  gate  open  for  the  girl  to  pass 
ttrough.  Her  feeling  at  that  moment  ^  oneTf 
sbght  amusement  at  the  futility  of  her  journey.  Not 
r^^med""^  ^'^'^  °^  generosity  was  permitted  her. 
'  How  are  you  getting  on  ?' 

The  little  model  made  an  impulsive  movement  at 
^tered""''^'*'**''"''"""-    Checking  it  at  once,  she 
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'  Very  weU,  thank  you  ;  that  is,  not  very ' 

a  chm"  "^  ^^  fy  father  tired  to-day ;  he  has  caught 
*^-    Don't  let  him  read  too  much,  please.' 

The  Httle  model  seemed  to  try  and  nerve  herself  to 
his  ^""^  statement,  but,  failing,  passed  into  the 

Bianca  did  not  follow,  but  stole  back  into  the  garden 
where  the  sun  was  still  falling  on  a  bed  of  wallflowers  at 
tne  lar  end.    She  bent  down  over  these  flowers  tiU  her 
veU  touched  them.     Two  wild  bees  were  busy  there 
buzzing  with  smoky  wings,  clutching  with  their  black! 
tmy  legs  at  the  orange  petals,  plunging  their  black,  tiny 
tongues  far  down  into   the  honeyed   centres.    The 
flowers  quivered  beneath  the  weight  of  their  smaU  dark 
bodies.    Bianca's  face  quivered  too,  bending  close  to 
them  nor  making  the  slightest  difference  to  their  hunt. 
Hilary,  who,  as  it  has  been  seen,  lived  in  thoughts 
about  events  rather  than  in  events  themselves,  and  to 
whom  crude  acts  and  words  had  little  meaning  save  in 
relation  to  what  phUosophy  could  make  of  them, 
greeted  the  girl's  appearance  in  the  corridor  outside 
Mr  Stone  s  apartment  with  a  startled  face.    But  the 
atOe  model,  who  mentaUy  Uved  very  much  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  had  only  the  philosophy  of  wants,  acted 
diflerently.    She  knew  that  for  the  last  five  days,  like  a 
spamel  dog  shut  away  from  where  it  feels  it  ought  to  be, 
she  had  wanted  to  be  where  she  was  now  standing ;  she 
knew  that,  m  her  new  room  with  its  rust-red  doors,  she 
had  bitten  her  lips  and  fingers  till  blood  came,  and,  as 
newly  caged  birds  will  flutter,  had  beaten  her  wings 
agamst  those  walls  with  blue  roses  on  a  yeUow  ground 
bhe  remembered  how  she  had  lain,  brooding,  on  that 
piece  of  re     ind  yeUow  tapestry,  twisting  its  tassels, 
starmg  through  half-closed  eyes  at  nothing. 
There  was  something  different  in  her  look  at  Hilary, 
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It  had  lost  some  of  its  duldish  devotion ;  it  was  bolder, 
as  if  she  had  lived  and  felt,  and  brushed  a  good  deal 
more  down  off  her  wings  dming  those  few  days. 

'  Mrs.  Dallison  told  me  to  come,'  she  said.  '  I 
thought  I  might.  Mr.  Creed  told  me  about  kim  being 
in  prison.' 

Hilary  made  way  for  her,  and,  following  her  into 
Mr.  Stone's  presence,  shut  the  door. 
'  The  truant  has  returned,'  he  said. 
Hearing  herself  called  so  unjustly  by  that  name,  the 
little  model  flushed  deeply,  and  tried  to  speak.  She 
stopped  at  the  smile  on  Hilary's  face,  and  gazed  from 
him  to  Mr.  Stone  and  back  again,  the  victim  of  mingled 
feelings. 

Mr.  Stone  was  seen  to  have  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
to  be  very  slowly  moving  towards  his  desk.  He  leaned 
both  arms  on  his  papers  for  support,  and,  seeming  to 
gather  strength,  began  sorting  out  his  manuscript. 

Through  the  open  window  the  distant  music   of 
a  barrel-organ  came  drifting  in.    Faint,  and  much  too 
slow,  was  the  sound  of  the  waltz  it  played,  but  there 
was  invitation,  allurement,  in  that  tune.    The  little 
model  turned  towards  it,  and  Hilary  looked  hard  at  her. 
The  girl  and  that  sound  together — ^there,  quite  plain, 
was  the  music  he  had  heard  for  many  days,  like  a  man 
lying  with  the  touch  of  fever  on  him. 
•  Are  you  ready  ?'  said  Mr.  Stone. 
The  little  model  dipped  her  pen  in  ink.    Her  eyes 
crept  towards  the  door,  where  Hilary  was  still  standing 
with  the  same  expression  on  his  face.    He  avoided  her 
eyes,  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Stone. 
'  Must  you  read  to-day,  sir  ?' 
Mr.  Stone  looked  at  him  with  anger. 
'  Why  not  ?'  he  said. 
'  You  are  hardly  strong  enough.' 
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Mr.  Stone  raised  his  manoscript. 
'  We  are  three  days  behind ;'  and  very  slowly  he 
began  dictating  : '  "  Bar-ba-rous  ha-bits  in  those  days. 

such  as  the  custom  known  as  War "  "    His  voice 

died  away  ;  it  was  apparent  that  his  elbows,  leaning  on 
the  desk,  alone  prevented  his  collapse. 

Hilary  moved  the  chair,  and,  taking  him  beneath  the 
arms,  lowered  him  gently  into  it. 

Noticing  that  he  was  seated,  Mr.  Stone  raised  his 
manuscript  nd  read  on:  '" —were  pursued  regardless 
of  fraternity.  It  was  as  though  a  herd  of  horn-fid 
cattle  driven  through  green  pastures  to  that  Gate,  whe'e 
they  must  meet  with  certain  dissolution,  had  set  about 
to  prematurely  gore  and  disembowel  each  other,  out  of 
a  passionate  devotion  to  those  individual  shapes  which 
they  were  so  soon  to  lose.  So  men— tribe  against 
tribe,  and  country  against  country— glared  across  the 
valleys  with  their  ensanguined  eyes ;  they  could  not  see 
the  moonlit  wings,  or  feel  the  embahning  aire  of 
brotherhood."  ' 

Slower  and  slower  came  his  sentences,  and  as  the  last 
word  died  away  he  was  heard  to  be  asleep,  breathing 
through  a  tiny  hole  left  beneath  the  eave  of  his  mous- 
tache. Hflary,  who  had  waited  for  that  moment, 
gently  put  the  manuscript  on  the  desk,  and  beckoned  to 
the  girl.  He  did  not  ask  her  to  his  study,  but  spoke  to 
her  in  the  hall. 

'  While  Mr.  Stone  is  like  this  he  misses  yc  .  You 
will  come,  then,  at  present,  please,  so  long  as  Hughs  is 
in  prison.    How  do  you  Uke  your  room  ?' 

The  little  model  answered  simply :  '  Not  very 
much.' 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  It's  lonely  there.  I  shan't  mind,  now  I'm  comin" 
here  agdn.'  ' 
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'  Only  for  the  present.'  was  aU  Hilary  could  find  to 

say. 

The  lltUe  model's  eyes  were  lowered. 

saidluddSf  •"'^'^  *°  •"  """^'^  *•>-"»--••  ^^ 
'  Where  ?' 

.  ,^B«>mpton  Cemetery.    Mr.  Creed's  going.' 
What  time  is  the  fimeral  ?'  o  — o       , 

The  girl  looked  up  stealthily. 

'  Mr.  Creed's  going  to  start  at  half-past  nine.' 
1  should  like  to  go  myself,'  said  HUaiy. 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  passing  across  her  face  was  in- 
stantly otecured  behind  the  cloud  of  her  stolidity. 
Then,  as  she  saw  Hilary  move  nearer  to  the  door,  her 
Up  began  to  droop. 

'  Well,  good-bye,'  he  said. 

The  little  model  flushed  and  quivered.  '  You  don't 

!i!;^vJ°^  A^  T-  "^^  "^"^"^  *°  say  ;  'you  haven't 
spoken  kmdiy  to  me  once.'  And  suddenly  she  said  in 
a  hard  voice  : 

'  Now  I  shan't  go  to  Mr.  Lennard's  any  more.' 
Oh,  then  you  have  been  to  him  I' 

Triumph  at  attracting  his  attention,  fear  of  what  she 
had  admitted,  supplication,  and  a  half-defiant  shame— 
all  this  was  m  her  face. 

'  Yes,'  she  said. 

Hilary  did  not  speak. 

'  I  didn't  care  any  more  when  you  told  me  I  wasn't 
to  come  here.' 

Still  Hilary  did  not  speak. 

'I  haven't  done  anything  wrong,'  she  said,  with  tears 
m  her  voice. 
'  No,  no,'  said  Hilary  ; '  of  course  not  V 
The  little  model  choked. 
'  It's  my  profession.' 
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•  Yes,  j-es,'  said  Hilary  ;  '  if  s  all  right.' 
'  I  don't  care  what  he  thinks ;  I  won't  go  again  so 
long  as  I  can  come  here.' 
Hilary  touched  her  shoulder. 
'  Well,  well,'  he  said,  and  opened  the  front  door 
The  little  model,  trei)       us,  like  a  flower  kissed  by 
the  sun  after  rain,  wert  ou    ivi'S  z  '.•;;.!  in  her  eyes 

The  master  of  th';  nojs-  r^'vmk  o  Mr.  Stone. 
Long  he  sat  lookirg  at  ^hf.  oU  mai.''  slumber.  'A 
thmker  meditating  apcu  act-c,;.  '  So  .  ught  Hilary's 
figure,  with  its  thin  face  e.ti.ig  ,.,  ;.s  uand,  a  furrow 
between  the  brov  ,  and  .=<  ,^i  nui  smile,  have  been 
entitled  m  any  cataloyi'i  ^i  :,utu,-s>. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

FUNERAL  OF  A  BABY 

Following  out  the  instinct  planted  so  deeply  in 

h^an  nature  for  treating  with  the  utmost  care  ^d  at 

great  expense  when  dead  those,  who.  when  alive,  have 

l^^.'^'^f  Witt  careless  pai^mony,  there  started 

^^  %^^'  °i^°-  '  "  ""'^'^  Street  a  funeral  pro- 
cession of  three  four-wheeled  cabs 

The  first  bore  the  litUe  cofiSn.  on  which  lay  a  neat 

S.v  ;  ^"^t-  ^"  '°"  ^^'^^V'  """J  Joshua  Creed. 
The  third  bore  Martin  Stone. 

of  ^mI"  ^*  ?^  ^^""^  "^  presiding  with  the  scent 
Uttl^Lr".K^  ^^  ^  ^  ^'^"'^  "fe  had  made  so 
SSlt,"^^'  w  ^"'^.P^y  "h'^dow  that  had  crept  «, 

r  n  r  J*  ^!f«'  ^'^^  ^"'^  ^^  •*««  when  he  was 
«ot  noticed,  had  crept  so  quieUy  out  again.  Never  ^ 
he  felt  so  restful,  so  much  at  home,  as  in  that- little 
common  coi&r.  washed  as  he  was  to  an  Z.t^ 
whiteness,  and  wrapped  in  his  mother'sonly  spared 
Away  torn  all  the  strife  of  men  he  was  jouLy^  to 
a  greater  peace.  His  little  aloe-plant  had  floS° 
S  ^'^^tl^''-  °P*"  ^°'^°*'  of  the  only  canW 
h!  h  /'^'■^*"  "^'^'  *•«=  whid-which.  who  knowf? 
he  had  ^rhaps  become-stirred  the  fronds  of  fern 
and  the  flowers  of  his  funeral  wreath.  Thw  he  ^ 
going  from  that  world  where  all  men  were  hi.  bZ^ 
aS4 
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From  the  second  cab  the  same  wind  was  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, and  there  was  silence,  broken  by  the  aged 
butler's  breathing.    Dressed  in  his  Newmarket  coat, 
he  was  recalling  with  a  certain  sense  of  luxury  past 
journeys  in  four-wheeled  cabs— occasions  when,  seated 
beside  a  box  corded  and  secured  with  sealing-wax,  he 
had  taken  his  master's  plate  for  safety  to  the  bank  ; 
occasions  when,  under  a  roof  pUed  up  with  guns  and 
boxes,  he  had  sat  holding  the  '  Honorable  Bateson's  ' 
dog ;  occasions  when,  Avith  some  young  person  by  his 
side,  he  had  driven  at  the  tail  of  a  baptismal,  nuptial, 
or  funeral  cortege.    These  memories  of  past  grandeur 
came  back  to  him  with  curious  poignancy,  and  for 
some  reason  the  words  kept  rising  in  his  mind  :  '  For 
richer  or  poorer,  for  better  for  worser,  in  health  and  in 
sick  places,  till  death  do  us  part.'      But  in  the  midst 
of  the  exaltation  of  these  recollections  the  old  heart 
beneath  his  old  red  flannel  chest-protector— that  com- 
panion of  his  exile— twittering  faintly  at  short  in- 
tervals, made  him  look  at  the  woman  by  his  side.    He 
longed  to  convey  to  her  some  litUe  of  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  in  the  fact  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  low 
class  of  funeral  it  might  have  been.    He  doubted 
whether,  with  her  woman's  mind,  she  was  getting  all 
the  comfort  she  could  out  of  three  four-wheeled  cabs 
and  a  wreath  of  lilies.    The  seamstress's  thin  face,  with 
its  pinched,  passive  look,  was  indeed  thinner,  quieter, 
than  ever.    Whst  she  was  thinking  of  he  could  not 
tell.    There  were  so  many  things  she  might  be  thinking 
of.     She,  too,  no  doubt,  had  seen  her  grandeur,  if  but 
in  the  soUtary  drive  away  from  the  church  where,  eight 
years  ago,  she  and  Hughs  had  listened  to  the  words 
now  haunting  Creed.    Was  she  thinking  of  that ;  of 
her  lost  youth  and  comeliness,  and  her  man's  dead 
love  ;  of  the  long  descent  to  shadowland  ;  of  the  other 
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children  she  had  buried ;  of  Hughs  in  prison ;  of  the 
girl  that  had  '  put  a  speU  on  him  ';  or  only  of  the  last 
precious  tugs  the  tiny  lips  at  rest  in  the  first  four- 
wheeled  cab  had  given  at  h-r  breast  ?  Or  was  she, 
with  a  nicer  feeling  lor  proportion,  reflecting  that,  had 
not  people  been  so  kind,  she  might  have  had  to  walk 
behind  a  funeral  provided  by  the  parish  ? 

The  old  butler  could  not  tell,  but  he— whose  one 
desire  now,  coupled  with  the  wish  to  die  outside  a 
workhouse,  was  to  save  enough  to  bury  his  own  body 
without  the  interference  of  other  people— was  inclined 
to  think  she  must  be  dwelling  on  the  brighter  side  of 
things;  and,  designing  to  encourage  her,  he  said: 
Wonderful  improvement  in  these  'ere  four-wheel 
cabs!  Oh  dear,  yes  I  I  remember  of  them  when  they 
were  the  shadders  of  whnt  they  are  at  the  present  time 
of  speakin'.' 

The  seamstress  answered  iiAer  quiet  voice  :  '  Very 
comfortable  this  is.  Sit  stiU,  Stanley  I'  Her  little 
son,  whose  feet  did  not  reach  the  floor,  was  drumming 
his  heels  .-.gainst  the  seat.  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  her,  and  the  old  butler  addressed  him. 

'  You'll  a-remember  of  this  occasion,'  he  said, '  when 
you  gets  older.' 

The  little  boy  turned  his  black  eye  from  his  mother 
to  him  who  had  spoken  last. 

'  It's  a  beautiful  wreath,'  continued  Creed.  '  I 
could  smell  of  it  all  the  way  up  the  stairs.  There's 
been  no  expense  spared  ;  there's  white  laylock  in  it— 
that's  a  class  of  flower  that's  very  extravagant.' 

A  train  of  thought  having  been  roused  too  strong 
for  his  discretion,  he  added  :  '  I  saw  that  young  girl 
yesterday.  She  came  interrogatin'  of  me  in  the 
street.' 

On  Mrs.  Hughs'  face,  where  till  now  expresMon  had 
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^n  buried,  came  such  a  look  as  one  may  see  on  the 
face  of  rui  owl-hard,  watchful,  crael^^r  1„V^ 
cmd.  fcrthe  softness  of  the  big'd^e;es'  ""'* 
She  d  show  a  better  feeling,'  she  said  '  to  k«.n  = 
qmet  tongue.    Sit  still.  Stanley  |'  '    **»  ^"^P  * 

neels.  and  shifted  his  stare  from  the  old  butler  back  to 

tete  and  start  as  though  jibbing  at  something  in  tte 

Sf;ruT^'*''™l'^«P"«'-  CreedlooSLgh 
^e  well-closed  wmdow.    There  before  him.  so  loS 

^tmare.  stretched  that  place  where  helw  It 
mean  to  end  h«  days  He  faced  towards  the  ho^ 
sS':  "'"'"■  ^"^  ^^^''^^  ^  his  nose.    He 

*  If  they'd  a-give  me  my  last  edition  earlier  'stearf 
of  sendmg  of  .t  down  after  that  low-class  Ss  tS 
all  my  customers,  thafd  make  a  diHerenw  to  m^«° 

£ctS  f;„^  'j,'"'^'''*"*  *V'"'  *"•''«'=*  "«  i'^d  been 

knfw  "^/Sf  "^  ?":  ^"^  *"»«  °*  »  ^"i"  he  hardly 
STnt  foitrtirS  '"  '^^^  »•-''*  "-  '  «*«•*  not  fo]: 
The  old  butler  looked  round  askance.  The  seamstn.,. 
was  trembling  violently.  Her  ficr<^ne«  alTi^ 
moment  shocked  him.  /  Dust  to  dust.' h"  tho^ht  * 
Dont  you  be  considerate  of  it.'  he  said  it  L 
s^omng  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world;  'shS 

t^i?  Mm    "'"^  P^*"-     ^^  ''t  the  sight  o   aXw 
tear   tncklmg   over   her   buraing   chd.   I,  addel 
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hurriedly  :  '  Think  of  your  baby— 111  see  yer  throurii. 
Sit  still,  Uttle  boy-^t  still  I  Ye're  disturbin'  of  war 
mother.'  ' 

Once  more  the  little  boy  stayed  the  drumming  of  his 
heels  to  look  at  him  who  spoke ;  and  the  closed  cab 
rolled  on  with  its  slow,  jingling  sound. 

In  the  third  four-wheeled  cab,  where  the  windows 
agam  were  wide  open,  Martin  Stone,  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  his  long 
legs  crossed,  sat  staring  at  the  roof,  with  a  sort  of 
twisted  scorn  on  his  pale  face. 

Just  inside  the  gate,  through  which  had  passed  in 
their  time  so  many  dead  and  living  shadows.  Hilary 
stood  waiting.  He  could  probably  not  have  explained 
why  he  had  come  to  see  this  tiny  shade  committed  to 
the  earth— in  memory,  perhaps,  of  those  two  minutes 
when  the  baby's  eyes  had  held  parley  with  his  own, 
or  m  the  wish  to  pay  a  mute  respect  to  her  on  whom 
life  had  weighed  so  hard  of  late.  For  urtiatever  reason 
he  had  come,  he  was  keeping  quietly  to  one  side.  And 
unobserved,  he,  too,  had  his  watcher— the  little  model, 
sheltering  behind  a  tall  grave. 

Two  men  in  rusty  black  bore  the  little  coflSn ;  then 
came  the  white-robed  chaplain  ;  then  Mrs.  Hughs  and 
her  httle  son ;  close  behind,  his  head  thrust  forward 
with  trembling  movements  from  side  to  side,  old  Creed  ; 
and,  last  of  aU,  young  Martin  Stone.  Hilary  joined  the 
young  doctor.    So  the  five  mourners  walked. 

Before  a  small  dark  hole  in  a  comer  of  the  cemetery 
they  stopped.  On  this  forest  of  unflowered  graves  the 
sun  was  falling ;  the  east  wind,  with  its  faint  reek, 
touched  the  old  butler's  plastered  hair,  and  brought 
moisture  to  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  fixed  with  absorp- 
tion on  the  chaplain.  Words  and  thoughts  hunted  in 
hit  mind. 
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'He's  gettin'   Christian   burial     wi,„ 
>»Dmanaway?    I  do.    AshesTo  ash^  I  T""    *"' 
pected  him  of  livin'  •    t^7  J      •  ^  '**^''  s"*- 

service.  shortened  tofit  tS^^^Z7.^."i  !^'   '""^ 
gave  him  pl'^^nr.Ue^l^J^Tll'^^TlT^' 

SS'A^Sf-f— -'^----^^^^^ 

Them  as  dies  young,' he  thought   '  eoes  ,t«J»t,*  * 
heaven.    We  trusts  in  ri„j      n         '.  6oes  straight  to 

Jtis!    /'m  not  afeared  o- death  !•  WeU,  so 

bS'V.  ^:   ''!,*'»^P««d  ;  '  he's  a-gone  to  glory  ' 

Old  m!;      '  *"^T''  ^'  *''°"«'>t :  •  mother  little  babv 
Old  men  an   maidens,  young  men  an'  litfi.  !.u-ij  ^' 

ifsa-goin'onallthetiiie.    'X«  ^is  now  tSSL! 
no  marn^;.  „„.  „,,  ^^„.  „„,  ^  ^^-w  the„li  j^ 

The  wind,  sweeping  across  the  aUed-in  hole  c^rri  a 

Sey,  i^^'  "^  °"*  "^^  •""**  *°^-<^  -  ^^^ 

^'  uT:r,^l.'^.-.<*°--.   A  long,  dark 

,  Martin  ?' 


passage 


Ym,'  said  Ma 
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'  I  don't  see  it.' 
Martin  looked  at  him. 
'  Hamlet !' 
Hilary  did  not  reply. 

The  yoimg  man  watched  him  sideways.  'It's  a 
dis<  ase  to  smile  like  that  I' 

K  lary  ceased  to  smile.  '  Cure  me,  then,'  he  said, 
with  sudden  anger, '  you  man  of  health  I' 

The  yoimg  'Sanitist's'  sallow  cheeks  flushed. 
•  Atrophy  of  the  nerve  of  action,'  he  muttered  ;  *  there's 
no  cure  for  that !' 

•  Ah  I'  said  Hilary :  '  All  kinds  of  us  want  social 
progress  in  our  different  ways.      You,  your  grand- 
father, my  brother,  myself ;  there  are  four  types  for 
you.     Will  you  tell  me  any  one  of  us  is  the  right  man 
for  the  job  ?     For  instance,  action's  not  natural  to  me.' 
I  Any  act,'  answered  Martin,  '  is  better  than  no  act.' 
'And  myopia  is  natural   to  you,  Martin.     Your 
prescription  in  this  case  has  not  been  too  successful, 
has  it  ?' 
'  I  can't  help  it  if  people  will  be  d— d  fools.' 
'There  you  hit  it.     But  answer  me  this  question  : 
Isn't  a  social  conscience,  broadly  speaking,  the  result  of 
comfort  and  security  ?' 
Martin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'  And  doesn't  comfort  also  destroy  the  power  of 
action  ?' , 
Again  Martin  shrugged. 

'  Then,  if  those  who  have  the  social  conscience  and 
can  see  what  is  wrong  have  lost  their  power  of  action, 
how  can  you  say  there  is  any  light  at  the  end  of  this 
dark  passage  ?' 

Martin  took  his  pipe  out,  filled  it,  and  pressed  the 
filling  with  his  thumb. 
'  Iliere  «■*  light,"  he  said  at  last, '  in  spite  of  all  inverte- 
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bratM.  Good-bye  !  I've  wasted  enough  time,'  and 
he  abruptly  strode  away. 

'And  in  spite  of  myopia  ?*  muttered  Hflary. 
,„!r  ^  "T"***  '***''>  *='"n*^  out  from  Messrs.  Rose 
^1       i?'',  "^^^^^  •**  ^"^  8°"^  t°  buy  tobacco,  he 
came  suddenly  on  the  Uttle  model,  evidently  waiting. 

^iJr^  .t  ^^^  *'"**^''  ^^^  ^^  ■'  *°d  her  face  added 
plainly:  I  ve  followed  you.'  Uninvited,  she  walked 
on  at  his  side. 

,ul.?fi  '"  T^  *''*  "^^  ^'^•'  ^^  ^^°^Shi^  '  that  I  sent 
away  five  days  ago.  She  has  lost  something,  gained 
somethmg.     I  don't  know  her.'  * 

There  seemed  such  a  stubborn  purpose  in  her  face 

^i"*^";  *  ^"^^^  '■^''  ^"^^  '°  ^  "l^g'^  «y«s  that 
says  •  ,"^t"'  yo"  thought  to  shut  me  up  away  from 
you  ;  I  know  now  what  that  is  like.  Do  what  you  wiU 
I  mean  m  future  to  be  near  you." 

This  look,  by  its  simplicity,  frightened  one  to  whom 
the  primitive  was  strange.  Desiring  to  free  himself  of 
his  corapamon,  yet  not  knowing  how.  Hilary  sat  down 
m  Kensington  Gardens  on  the  first  bench  they  came  to. 
The  littie  model  sat  down  beside  him.  The  quiet  siege 
^d  to  him  by  this  girl  was  quite  uncamiy.  It  was  C 
though  someone  were  binding  him  with  toy  threads, 
sweUmg  slowly  mto  rope  before  his  eyes.  In  this  fear 
of  Hilarys  there  was  at  first  much  irritation.  His 
^tidiousness  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous  were  roused. 

*K   ^i?     "?"  ''"'^  "^^^^'^  ^th  whom  he  had  no 
thoughts  and  no  ideas  in  common,  whose  spirit  and  his 

Zi  V  ^''r  ^^  *°  '"^"*'  **•*'*  *hat  she  could  get 
from  him  ?  Was  she  trying  to  weave  a  speU  over  him 
too.  with  her  mute,  stubborn  adoration  ?  Was  she 
trying  to  change  his  protective  weakness  for  her  to 
another  sort  of  weakness  ?  He  turned  and  looked  ;  she 
.  ^    j=  »?  ?mce,  aSu  sut  stsli  as  a  slune  hgure. 
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her  lunte  looked  freer,  rounder;  her  breath  seemed 
stonng  her  more  deeply ;  like  a  flower  of  early  Jmie 
she  was  opemng  before  his  very  eyes.    This,  though  it 
gave  him  pleasure,  also  added  to  his  fear.    Thestran« 
sUence.  in  its  utter  naturataess-for  what  could  he  taL 
about  with  her  ?-brought  home  to  him  more  vividly 
than  anything  before,  the  barriere  of  class.    All  he 
thought  of  was  how  not  to  be  ridiculous  I    She  was  in- 
viting him  m  some  strange,  unconscious,  subtle  way  to 
treat  her  as  a  woman,  as  though  in  spirit  she  had  linked 
her  round  young  anns  about  his  neck,  and  through  her 
half-dosed  hps  were  whispering  the  eternal  caU  of  sex 
to  sex.    And  he,  a  middle-aged  and  cultivated  man 
consaous  of  everything,  could  not  even  speak  for  fear 
of  breakmg  through  his  shell  of  delicacy.    He  hardly 
breathed,  disturbed  to  his  very  depths  by  the  youni 
%ire  sitting  by  his  side,  and  by  the  dread  of  showfai 
that  disturbance. 

Beside  the  cultivated  plant  the  self-sown  poppy  reare 
itseU :  round  the  stem  of  a  smooth  tree  the  honeysuckle 
twmes  ;  to  a  trim  wall  the  ivy  chngs. 

In  her  new-found  form  and  purpose  this  girl  had 
gamed  a  strange,  still  power ;  she  no  longer  felt  it 
mattered  whether  he  spoke  or  looked  at  her;  her 
instmct,  piercing  through  his  sheU,  was  certain  of  the 
throbbing  of  his  pulses,  the  sweet  poison  in  his  blood, 
fhe  perception  of  this  stiU  power,  more  than  aU  else 
brought  fear  to  HUary.  He  need  not  speak  ;  she  would 
not  care  I  He  need  not  even  look  at  her  ;  she  had  but 
to  sit  there  silent,  motionless,  with  the  breath  of  youth 
commg  through  her  parted  lips,  and  the  light  of  youth 
stealing  through  her  half-closed  eyes. 

And  abruptly  he  got  up  and  walked  away. 
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The  new  wine,  if  it  does  not  break  the  old  bottle,  after 
fierce  effervescence  seethes  and  bubbles  quietly. 

It  was  so  in  Mr.  Stone's  old  bottle,  hour  by  hour  and 
day  by  day,  throughout  the  month.  A  pinker,  robuster 
look  came  back  to  his  cheeks  ;  his  blue  eyes,  fixed  on 
distance,  had  in  them  more  light  j  his  knees  regained 
their  powers  ;  he  bathed,  and,  aU  unknown  to  him,  for 
he  only  saw  the  waters  he  cleaved  with  his  ineffably 
slow  stroke,  Hilary  and  Martin,  on  alternate  weeks,  and 
keeping  at  a  proper  distance,  for  fear  he  should  see 
them  doing  him  a  service,  attended  at  that  function  in 
case  Mr.  Stone  should  again  remain  too  long  seated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine.  Each  morning  after  his 
cocoa  and  porridge  he  could  be  heard  sweeping  out  his 
room  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  as  ten  o'clock 
came  near  anyone  who  Ustened  would  remark  a  sound 
of  air  escaping,  as  he  moved  up  and  down  on  his  toes 
in  preparation  for  the  labours  of  the  day.  No  letters, 
of  course,  nor  any  newspapers  disturbed  the  supreme 
and  perfect  self-containment  of  this  Ufe  devoted  to 
Fraternity— no  letters,  partly  because  he  lacked  a 
known  address,  partly  because  for  years  he  had  not 
answered  them  ;  and  with  regard  to  newspapers,  once 
a  month  he  went  to  a  Pubhc  Library,  and  could  be  seen 
with  the  last  four  numbers  of  two  weekly  reviews 
263 
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Jf  Z^'     *^  ^""^  acquainted  with  the  habits 

At  ten  each  morning  anyone  ii:  the  corridor  out^de  his 
room  was  startled  by  the  whirr  of  an  alarum  d^ 
perfect  sUence  followed  ;  then  rose  a  soundofdiS 
whistlmg.  rustling,  broken  bv  shaq,ly  muttered  3' 

flutmg  of  an  old  man's  voice  streamed  forth.    This 

S?^S  T^^'  "'"^^  "'  ^  'l'^  P*"'  *«"*  »«  tS 
tne  alarum  clock  once  more  went  off.    Then  he  who 

stood  outside  could  smeU  that  Mr.  Stone  LZloltiy 

eat ;  rf.  stnnulated  by  that  scent,  he  entered,  he  S 

S  a  bin'  1?    ^^  °^  ""^^"^  Brotherhoo^d  ' 

mthe  other;  on  the  table,  too.  the  ruiAed  forms  of 

eggs,  tomatoes  oranges,  bananas,  figs,  prunes,  cheese, 

and  honeycomb,  which  had  passed  into  other  fo^ 

^ady.  together  with  a  loaf  of  wholemeal  bS 

Ifr.  Stone  would  presently  emerge  in  his  cottage-woven 

^.  and  old  hat  of  gieen-black  felt ;  or.  i^^ri^'a 

tong  coat  of  yellow  gaberdine,  and  sou'-wester  cap  of  the 

?JVl  :  ^^"'  '•I'^PP*'^'  ^'^  ^I'^d  down  to  R<«f 
and  Thorns,  entered,  and  to  the  first  man  he  saw 
handed  the  osier  fruit-bag.  some  coins,  and  a  little  book 

T^^^^J^r"  ^'*^*''  ^^^^^'^  'Food:  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,'  and  so  forth.  He  then  st3 
ookmg  through  the  pickles  in  some  jar  or  other^ 
tning^  Ixryond,  with  one  hand  held  out,  finirers  unwards 
awaitu, .  the  return  of  his  Uttle  osier  f^uit-^J  fS 
presently  that  it  had  been  restored  to  him^e  3 
turn  and  walk  out  of  the  shop.  Behind  his  back,  on 
the  face  cf  the  department,  the  same  protecting  sAiile 

felt  that,  though  so  very  different  from  themselves,  this 
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aged  customer  was  dependent  on  them.  By  not  one 
M>«le  farthmg  or  one  pale  slip  of  cheese  would  they 
have  defrauded  him  for  all  the  treasmes  of  the  mS 
and  any  new  salesman  who  laughed  at  that  old  dient 
was  prompUy  told  to  '  shut  his  head.' 

hv^;^*""*'*  ^I*^  *°""'  ^"*  somewhat  to  one  side 
^  the  mcreased  gravamen  of  the  osier  bag,  was  now 
seen  movmg  homewards.  He  arrived  pf  aTs  Ten 
mmutes  before  the  three  o'clock  alarum^  and  sZn 
flS  .'°"^''-  P"^'^'"^  ^haos.  the  articulate,  thin 
flutmg  of  his  voice  streamed  forth  again,  broken  by  the 
squeaking  and  spluttering  of  his  quUl  ^ 

m.nf  1^'^'^**'  ^T,  "''^'^^  *'8"^  °*  ^^bral  excite- 
Znl^'  "^''"^^  ^  "P^  ^°'>1<1  ««^  to  utter 
f^Srf       ^^  *°  '*'"'^-    "'^  ^^•=«'  ^t"^  a  flushed 

!^  tt.  m;,'""'^^  fPP""  ^*  ^''^  °P*°  ^<1°^-  As  soon 
as  the  httle  model  came  in  sight-her  eyes  fixed,  not  on 

his  wmdow  but  on  HUary's-he  turned  his  back,  e^" 

denUy  waitmg  for  her  to  enter  by  the  door.    His  fet 

words  were  uttered  in  a  tranquU  voice  : '  I  have  several 

fXw  I'       ^     ^°"  ***^-  ^^  y""  '^*<^y '' 

Except  for  that  strange  tranquillity  of  voice  and  the 
^ppearance  of  the  flush  on  his  brow,  there  was  no 
Mgn  of  the  rejuvenescence  that  she  brought,  of  such 
refreshment  as  steals  on  the  traveUer  who  sits  down 
beneath  a  bme-tree  toward  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
journey;  no  sign  of  the  mysterious  comfort  distilled 
into  his  vems  by  the  sight  of  her  moody  young  face, 
her  yomig,  soft  hmbs.  So  from  some  siimulrjit  men 
very  near  their  end  will  draw  energy,  watching,  as  it 
were,  a  shape  beckoning  them  forward,  till  suddenly 
It  disappears  in  darkness.  ^ 

In  the  quarter  of  an  hour  sacred  to  their  tea  and 
conversation  he  never  noticed  that  she  was  always 
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listening  for  sounds  beyond  ;  it  was  enough  that  in  her 
presence  he  felt  singleness  of  purpose  strong  within 
him. 

When  she  had  gone,  moving  languidly,  moodily 
away,  her  eyes  darting  about  for  signs  of  Hilary,  Mr. 
Stone  would  sit  down  rather  suddenly  an  i  fall  asleep, 
to  dream,  perhaps,  of  Youth— Youth  with  its  scent  of 
sap,  Its  close  beckonings ;  Youth  with  its  hopes  and 
fears  ;  Youth  that  hovers  round  us  so  long  after  it  is 
dead  !  His  spirit  would  smile  behind  its  covering— 
that  thin  china  of  his  face ;  and,  as  dogs  hunting  in 
their  sleep  work  their  feet,  so  he  worked  the  fingers 
resting  on  '.is  woollen  knees. 

The  seven  o'clock  alarum  woke  him  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  evening  meal.  This  eaten,  he  began  once 
more  to  pace  up  and  down,  to  pour  words  out  into  the 
silence,  and  to  drive  his  squeaking  quill. 

So  was  being  written  a  book  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  I 

But  the  girl  who  came  so  moodily  to  bring  him  re- 
freshment, and  went  so  moodily  away,  never  in  these 
days  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  which  she  was  seeking. 
Since  the  morning  when  he  had  left  her  abruptly, 
Hilary  had  made  a  point  of  being  out  in  the  afternoons 
and  not  returning  till  past  six  o'clock.  By  this  device 
he  put  off  facing  her  and  himself,  for  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  see  that  he  had  himself  to  face.  In  the  few 
minutes  of  utter  silence  when  the  girl  sat  beside  him, 
magnetic,  quivering  with  awakening  force,  he  had 
found  that  the  male  in  him  was  far  from  dead.  It  was 
no  longer  vague,  sensuous  feeling ;  it  was  warm,  definite 
desire.  The  more  she  was  in  his  thoughts,  the  less 
spiritual  his  feeling  for  this  girl  of  the  people  had 
become. 
In  those  days  he  seemed  much  changed  to  such  as 
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knew  han  weU.     Instead  of  the  delicate,  detached, 
shghtly  humorous  suavity  which  he  had  accustomed 
people  to  expect  from  him,  the  dry  kindliness  which 
seemed  at  once  to  check  confidence  and  yet  to  say, 
'  If  you  choose  to  tell  me  anything,  I  should  never 
think  of  passing  judgment  on  you,  whatever  you  have 
done  — mstead    of    that    rather    abstracted,    faintly 
quizzical  air,  his  manner  had  become  absorbed  and 
goomy.    He  seemed  to  jib  away  from  his  friends. 
His  manner  at  the '  Pen  and  Ink  '  was  whoUy  unsatisfy- 
mg  to  men  who  liked  to  talk.    He  was  known  to  be 
wntmg  a  new  book  ;  they  suspected  hun  of  having 
got  mto  a  hat  '—this  Victorian  expression,  found  by 
Mr.  Balladyce  in  some  chronicle  of  post-Thackerayan 
manners,  and  revived  by  him  in  his  incomparable  way 
as  who  should  say,  '  What  deUcious  expressions  thos^ 
good  bourgeois  had !'  now  flourished  in  second  child- 
hood. 

In  truth,  Hilary's  difficulty  with  his  new  book  was 
merely  the  one  of  not  being  able  to  work  at  it  at  all. 
Even  the  housemaid  who  '  did  '  his  study  noticed  that 
day  after  day  she  was  confronted  by  Chapter  XXIV., 
in  spite  of  her  master's  staying  in,  as  usual,  every 
morning.  ' 

The  change  in  his  manner  and  face,  which  had  grown 
strained  and  harassed,  had  been  noticed  by  Bianca, 
tiiough  she  would  have  died  sooner  than  admit  she 
had  noticed  anything  about  him.  It  was  one  of  those 
periods  in  the  lives  of  households  like  an  hour  of  a  late 
summer's  day— brooding,  electric,  as  yet  quiescent,  but 
chaiged  with  the  currents  of  coming  storms. 

Twice  only  in  those  weeks  whUe  Hughs  was  in  prison 
did  Hilary  see  the  girl.  Once  he  met  her  when  he 
was  driving  home  ;  she  blushed  crimson  and  her  eyes 
lighted  up.    And  one  morning,  too,  he  passed  her  on 
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the  bench  where  they  had  sat  together     <;h« 
stanng  straight  before  her.  the  cor^frTof  h.f     T 
dro^mg  discontentedly.    She  didTot  se^',£.'  "°"^ 

world,  who  haS"  i^l^Z^MZt^  '"^  "^.^ 
jmagmed  that  they  woiJd  aLaJs  %hX  S'ST 

was  af  «„o  \    ^    ¥  ^    ^^^y  ^^  pursuing  him      it 
review.    He  gave  Stephen  but  a  dubious  welcome. 
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Stephen  broke  ground  gently. 
We  haven't  seen  you  for  an  aee      T  h.,, 

.'  ^f«T  ^  *  ™'^''  said  Hilary. 
WeU.  he's  got  the  girl  there  now  dictating  ' 

drSSec:;:,r-    ^^^^'^^'^   --^-^•^   ^^   «-ater 

day^rsupS '  'nf,:  °l'.^^  *°  ^'^^  ^y  Wednes- 
now.'         ^  ^  """'*  '^  ^"^t^  n^ar  the  end  by 

TJe  notion  of  Mr.  Stone's  finishing  his  book  bv 
Wednesday  procured  a  pale  smile  from  Hilary  ^ 

^»  m„  .„  b,oth.„.-  said  HIU^,  .b.  ^ 

Stephen  whistled. 

'  Look  here,  dear  boy  !'  he  said   '  fhat  «,«; 

bun,  or  any  of  them  ?'  *'^'** 

'  Precisely !    What  do  we  know  of  this  girl  ?' 
I  am  not  gomg  to  discuss  that,'  Hilary  said  shortiv 

h»H  '  I  Tr°*  '"''  ^^^^^  °^  *he  two  7othe«toS 
hard,   hostile   look,    as   though   the   d«>n   ^« 
between  their  characters  had  S  list  got  the  t«"Tf 
the,r  loyalty.    They  both  seemed  to  ifcogSLtht  for 
they  turned  their  heads  away.  ' 
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I  just  wanted  to  remind  vnn  •  Qtx>«u  ■  i  . 
you  know  your  own  bSe^  Lf  S"  '^^:  ^""S*^ 
Haaiy's  nod  he  thoughT' ?hS's  il  '^;  ^'^  "* 
doesn't  I'  "S"i  •    i  nat  s  just  exacUy  what  he 

in  t7^th5rp"Sr'  rr^nT''^"'^'^- 

through  the  wic  FtT^^u  ^  ^^tchtd  him  out 
garden  bench  '  ^'*''  *^'"  ^*  •^°*"  °«  ^^e  solitary 
.^  Stephen's  visit  had  merely  awakened  perv.  ^  desires 

Strong  sunlight  was  falling  on  that  \iHU  r     a 
garden,  csclosingits  native  shadowless    st-^^^"**"^ 
smudees  snrh  ac  t  ,-*  oi.<«iuwmess ,  streaks,  and 

gloiy,  in  that  little  garden    s«m  ^f^      ""l  ""*  "° 
blown  across  golden  lakes  of  h^./'  "?  '*™"«  *^' 

springing  clover  or  tTZL^,""^"?^'  ^™™  ^^  o^ 

mu«c?Lut  no  f^ chS   oT^"""^;'"  °(.  ^""^  ^^^'^^t  = 
face  and  figure  of  itsm^^/         *^'  "°  '''"°-    I^«  the 

hi.  proSl.  ciarS  ii^;  JS'u  "  ^  """««?<. 
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the  v™v  ""^^  *'^'^°?  P^*  *°^«d  the  rest,  and  when 

p^:p:;r ''"°  '*  "^  ^^'^^""^  ^-*-«;g  I'S" 

air  fhl"  ^"^^  'congeries,  crowded,  devoid  of  light  and 

of  leaves  Sh  ^f^lti  ^'^  ^^'  ''''*  ^^^^  reflection 
fall  to  fhT  i  "°^  ^'^^  "»  tJ^«  ^weet  winds,  let 
i-k  ghL;  w^^  "'"  resemblances.  Impondero^ 
thPvh^T  u  ^f""S  °"^  "^"^^^  to  the  ground 
tt?  had"c?r  1"^^  ""r^j:  ''*^'  "°'  '--See 
and  m^ch^^'-  5^  '.''.*  *''""  °"  ^'^^  pavements 
-^marched  on.    They  did  not  in  Universal  Brother- 

t^^Lm  nf'  "°*'°"'^'  ^t«°d  gazing  at  him.    Out  of 
SD^tfofTh  ^  °P!?^"«  '^^^  "y^  ^«re  all  pupU.  two 

T^U  T°"°'^"S  ^^^^-^^^  imprisoned  in  a  faTe 

l"  Sd  u^7her°""-  ^  '^"^  -  ^'^'^^^^^  ^--"-  ^y 

rd^J«  ^  ^^'^  ^'^  ^^  •■ '  «°^  *re  you  ?    I  thought 
I  d  pve  my  car  a  run.'    Mr.  Purcey  ^as  coming  frim 
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rt^f''  hL'^'"  ^'^  °"  '^'  ^"-i"^  ^he«  the  girl 
"^-  ,  H°^  «  your  wife  ?■  he  added.  ^ 

HiSt     iS*^  °^  *•")  r'*  '°"«<1  ^  ^ad  fury  in 

Hilary  compressed  his  lips 

o^tt^^l^  ^[-PPOse  they've  most  of  them 
as  olheT^SrJ:.'^^"^  ^'^  ^  ^et  them.  I  suppose. 

asfoa^SrL'TttVsSilr:^-    "---»- 
no  S^'X "^i  J  st^'^^/'ir^  '^^  «^»  would  have 

loofangchapenough,hehadbecomearegul^'cSdS 

My  wife  appears  to  be  out/  Hilary^d      '  I  aS; 

have  an  engagement.'  ^  *^ 

«J!","'/'^PJ*'^  *"•*  ^g^""  Mr.  Purcey  said  with  treat 
fce_  heard  bearmg  him  away  with  some  unnecessary 
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But  Bianca  was  not  out     qko  k  j  ,. 
Hilary's  long  look  at  ti!;  i!^   ^^  "^^^  ^  *^ta«s  of 
her  studio  tIo2  VH         '^'^'^-    ^""^"8  fr°™ 
could  not,  o73e  see  whn"^'  '°  '^'  ^"'^^  ^'^^ 
she  knew  as  weU^  if  th  ^f^^  ^^  S^'ng  at.  but 

the  dark  o^S^"     l^e'  Xjot'  T.'  "^^  '^^  ^ 
having  seen  she  went  tn  ^''^°^-    "^ting  herself  for 

-ith  fer  ha^S^^Si^toter'e^^^'t^  °"  ""'^^ 
loneliness-that  necessarv  lot  n?^  ;  "^^  "'*'*  *° 

but  the  bitter  isoSy.h  u  ^^""^  '""^  ^  "^^^  = 
even  her  loneirnatt  t  't^^  ""  ^"^^  ^  *°  <«- 

hefte'^^^dlS'ie?  "^"t  ^'^^  ^^^^^  -<»«  - 
suffering  Thtr&st  1^'  '^""''^  '^  ^'^^^  ^"e  was 
Ieftthe|ar.Jnhe^L"ot"«  «-  t'^at  Hilary  had 

sun'SLTtrri.Tf.fS^^T'-  "-Whit- 
The  to,;n  seemed  all  li^u  I  '^'^tivated  Londoner. 
on  a  Istyv^nf'Si^f'y^'lP^P^^  bags  whirled 
clothes  wWchdSdnntfil'"'""^  everywhere  in 
creatSeTwholn  th2"J*  '^'"^ '  ^"^"""^V-  'l^ad-tired 
of  the  s^dy  ete^tTf  Z  ^""f  ^"""^  °^  '^'^'"^  °"t 
rest,  burw/re  w^i^H  f  *°'^'  ^''"  "°*  «"ff«^e'l  to 
pleasures  wWcIh^  ?°  by  starved  instincts  to  hunt 
overt^?  ^  ^'''y  '""S*^  ^<"  t<H,  dreadfully  to 
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Bianca  passed  an  old  tramp  asleep  beneath  a  tree. 
HIS  clothes  had  clung  to  him  so  long  and  lovingly  that 
they  were  faUmg  off,  but  his  face  was  calm  as  though 
masked  with  the  finest  wax.  Forgotten  were  his  sores 
and  sorrows  ;  he  was  in  the  blessed  fields  of  sleep. 

J3ianca  hastened  away  from  the  sight  of  such  utter 
peace  She  wandered  into  a  grove  of  trees  that  had 
ahnost  eluded  the  notice  of  the  crowd.  They  were  Umes 
pardmg  still  within  them  their  honey  bloc.i.  Thei^ 
branches  of  light,  broad  leaves,  near  heart-shaped,  were 
spread  out  hke  wide  skirts.  The  tallest  of  thSe  trees, 
a  beautiful,  gay  creature,  stood  tremulous,  like  a 
tmstr^s  waiting  for  her  tardy  lover.  What  joy  she 
seemed  to  promise,  what  delicate  enticement,  with 

T^Vu^if  .T^^'^''°  '"^*'  ^'^  ^"ddenly  the  sun 
caught  hold  of  her,  raised  her  up  to  him,  kissed  her  all 
over ;  she  gave  forth  a  sigh  of  happiness,  as  though  her 
very  spirit  had  travelled  through  her  lips  up  to  her 
lover  s  heart.  '^ 

A  woman  in  a  Ulac  frock  came  stealing  through  the 
teees  towards  Bianca,  and  sitting  down  not  far  off 
kept  looking  quickly  round  under  her  sunshade 

Presently  Bianca  saw  what  she  was  looking  for  A 
young  man  in  black  coat  and  shining  hat  came  swiftly 
up  and  touched  her  shoulder.  Half  hidden  by  the 
fohage  they  sat,  leaning  forward,  prodding  gently  at 
the  ground  with  stick  and  parasol ;  the  stealthy  murmur 
of  their  talk,  so  soft  and  intimate  that  no  word  was 
audible,  stole  across  the  grass  ;  and  secretly  he  touched 
her  hand  and  arm.  They  were  not  of  the  hoUday 
crowd  and  had  evidently  chosen  out  this  vulgar  after- 
noon for  a  stolen  meeting. 

1  ^^'f^^V"?  ^^  ''"™^<^  °°  amongst  the  trees.  She 
left  the  Park.  In  the  streets  many  couples,  not  ao 
careful  to  conceal  their  intimacy,  were  parading  arm- 
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in-arm     The  sight  of  them  did  not  sting  her  lik^  th. 
sight  of  those  lovers  in  the  Park ;  they  were  nof  nf  k 

^leep  on  the  doorstep  of  a  mansion,  with  thrir  c.  4k 

mouths    were    close    together      'Wll  ^  '"f 

Once  more  Bianca  hurried  on. 

It  was  past  nine  when  she  turned  into  the  Old  So,,-  r» 
and  rang  the  beU  of  her  sister's  house  with  th^.h' 
Ph^cal  desire  to  -t-somewhere  "Tharwas' 1 1^ tj 

^cih^was  looking  dubioutl?  af  S  .^  w^eT r^e 
^med  to  see  a  tmy  speck  of  white  that  might  £ 
Stephen.  In  the  window  at  the  far  enH  Tt,  ^  ^ 
Martin  were  exchanging  spee^J^'S    hort^LC^;^'^ 

no^ens^r-     ""'  '^'^  "°  ""  ^°^  ^^^^  handshaking 

Receiving  Cecilia's  little,  warm,  doubting  kiss  anH 

Stephen's  polite,  dry  handshake.  Bianca  motSned^o 

lum  not  to  stop  reading.    He  resumed.    Cecm"  too 

resumed  her  scrutiny  of  Stephen's  sock.  '        ' 

Oh  dear  !'  she  thought.     '  I  know  B.'s  come  here 

because  she's  unhappy.     Poor  thing !     Poor  m^vl 

It  s  that  wretched  business  agair,  I  suppose.'         ^  ' 

Skilled  m  every  tone  of  Stephen's  voice,  she  knew 
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that  Bianca's  entry  had  provoked  the  same  train  of 
thought  m  him ;  to  her  he  seemed  reading  out  these 
words:  'I  disapprove— I  disapprove.  She's  Gs's 
aster.  But  if  it  wasn't  for  old  Hilary  I  wouldn't  have 
the  subject  in  the  house  !' 

Rianca,  whose  subtlety  recorded  every  shade  of 
feeling,  could  see  that  she  was  not  welcome.  Leaning 
back  with  veil  raised,  she  seemed  Ustening  to  Stephen's 
readmg,  but  in  fact  she  was  quivering  at  the  sight  of 
thosi  two  couples. 

Couples,  couples— for  aU  but  her  I  What  crime  had 
she  committed?  Why  was  the  china  of  her  cup 
flawed  so  that  no  one  could  drink  from  it  ?  Why  had 
she  been  made  so  that  nobody  could  love  her  ?  This 
the  most  bitter  of  aU  thoughts,  the  most  tragic  of  all 
questionings,  haunted  her. 

The  article  which  Stephen  read— explaining  exactly 
how  to  deal  with  people  so  that  from  one  sort  of  human 
being  they  might  become  another,  and  going  on  to 
prove  that  if,  after  this  conversion,  they  showed  signs 
of  a  reversion,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  know  the 
reason  why— feU  dryly  on  ears  listening  to  that  eternal 
question  :  Why  is  it  with  me  as  it  is  ?  It  is  not  fair  I— 
listening  to  the  constant  murmuring  of  her  pride :  I 
am  not  wanted  here  or  anywhere.  Better  to  efface 
myself  I 

From  their  end  of  the  room  Thyme  and  Martin 
scarcely  looked  at  her.  To  them  she  was  Aunt  B 
an  amateur,  the  mockery  of  ;vhose  eyes  sometime^ 
penetrated  their  youthful  armour ;  they  were  besides 
too  interested  in  their  conversation  to  perceive  that 
she  was  suffering.  The  skirmish  of  that  conversation 
had  lasted  now  for  many  days— ever  since  the  death  of 
the  Hughs'  baby. 
'  WeU,'  Martin  was  saying,  '  what  are  you  going  to 
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do  ?  It's  no  good  to  base  it  on  the  baby ;  you  must 
faiow  your  own  mind  all  round.  You  can't  go  rus^ 
into  real  work  on  mere  sentiment '  '"=>ning 

vn'n  H°^  ?."*  ,*°  ^''^  ^""''*''  *^^^*'"-  "'«  bosh  to  say 
you  didn  t  feel  it  too  !'  ' 

Martin  deigned  no  answer  to  this  insinuation. 

•  if=      T  f °."^  P^*  ^'^^  "^^'^  ^°''  sentiment,'  he  said  : 
It  s  exploded  ;  so  is  Justice,  administered  by  an  upper 

other.  VVTien  you  see  a  dying  donkey  in  a  field,  you 
don  t  want  to  re  er  the  case  to  a  society,  as  your  daS 
would  you  don't  want  an  essay  of  Hilary's,  full  of 
sympathy  with  everybody,  on  "  Walking  in  a  field 
with  reflections  on  the  end  of  donkeys  ''-you  Tit 
to  put  a  bullet  in  the  donkey.'  ^ 

_'  You're  always  down  on  Uncle  Hilary.'  said  Thyme 

'  win"  I™u^  ^'^y  *^"'^"  ■  ^  °''J«^t  t°  Ws  type.'" 
Well,  he  objects  to  yours,'  said  Thyme 

>,.ST  Tu°  '"^  °^  *'>^*''  ^^"^  Martin  slowly;  '  he 
hasn  t  got  character  enough.' 

h»i?r^''^'*'*  ^^'  ''^"'  ^^-  '"""^"g  ^t  Wm  through 
half-closed  eyes,  said:  'Well.  I  do  think,  of  aU  the 
conceited  persons  I  ever  met  you're  the  worst ' 

Martin  s  nostril  curled. 

•  Are  you  prepared,'  he  said.  '  to  put  a  buUet  in  the 
donkey,  or  are  you  not  ?' 

•I  only  see  one  donkey,  and  not  a  dying  one  !' 
bel^w  t^*',!'''"^  ^"*  ^'  '^^"'^  ""'^  ^PP"^  her  arm 

Thyme  tried  to  free  her  arm.    '  Let  go  i' 
Martin  was  looking  straight  into  her  eyes.     A  flush 
had  nsen  m  his  cheeks. 

hl^'JTV'^-  u""^"*  *'*'  '°'°'^  °^  *he  old-rose  curtain 
behmd  which  she  sat. 
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•  Let  go  I' 

'  I  won't !  I'll  malte  you  know  your  mind.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?  Are  you  coming  in  a  ^t  of  senti- 
ment, or  do  you  mean  business  ?' 

Suddenly,  half-hypnotized,  the  young  girl  ceased  to 
struggle.  Her  face  had  the  strangest  expression  of 
submission  and  defiance-a  sort  of  pain,  a  sort  of 
dehght.  So  they  sat  fuU  half  a  minute  staring  at  each 
others  eyes.  Hearing  a  rustling  sound,  they  looked 
and  saw  Bianca  moving  to  the  door.  Cecilia,  too,  had 
risen. 

'  What  is  it,  B.  ?' 

Bianca,  opening  the  door,  went  out.  Cecilia  fol- 
lowed swiftly,  too  late  to  catch  even  a  ghmpse  of  her 
sister  s  face  behind  the  veil.  ... 

In  Mr.  Stone's  room  the  green  lamp  burned  dimly 
and  he  who  worked  by  it  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
camp-bed,  attired  in  his  old  brown  wooUen  gown  and 
shppere. 

And  suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  alone. 
I  have  finished  for  to-night,'  he  said.    '  I  am  wait- 
ing for  the  moon  to  rise.     She  is  nearly  fuU ;  I  shall 
see  her  face  from  here.' 

A  form  sat  down  by  him  on  the  bed,  and  a  voice  said 
softly: 

'  Like  a  woman's.' 

Mr.  Stone  saw  his  younger  daughter.  '  You  have 
your  hat  on.    Are  you  going  out,  my  dear  ?' 

1 1  saw  your  hght  as  I  came  in." 

'The  moon,'  said  Mr.  Stone,  '  is  an  arid  desert. 
Love  is  unknown  there.' 

•  How  can  you  bear  to  look  at  her,  then  ?'  Bianca 
whispered. 

Mr.  Stone  raised  his  finger.     '  She  has  risen." 

The  wan  moon  had  slipped  out  into  the  darkness. 
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Her  light  stole  across  the  garden  and  through  the  open 
window  to  the  bed  where  they  were  sitting. 

•  Where  there  is  no  love.  Dad,'  Bianca  said,  '  there 
can  be  no  life,  can  there  ?* 

Mr.  Stone's  eyes  seemed  to  drink  the  moonlight. 
That,'  he  said,  '  is  the  great  truth.    The  bed  is 
shaking ! 

With  her  arms  pressed  tight  across  her  breast, 
Bianca  was  struggling  with  violent,  noiseless  sobbing, 

Sf*l  iT'^l."  '^""^^^^  '**'"^'^  t°  be  tearing  her  to 
death  before  h,s  eyes,  and  Mr.  Stone  sat  silent,  trem- 
bimg.  He  knew  not  what  to  do.  From  his  frosted 
heart  years  of  Umversal  Brotherhood  had  taken  all 
knowledge  of  how  to  help  his  daughter.  He  could 
onj^sit  touchmg  her  tremulously  with  thin  fingers 

The  form  beside  him,  whose  warmth  he  felt  against 
his  arm,  grew  stiUer,  as  though,  in  spite  of  ite  own 
loneliness,  his  helplessness  had  made  it  feel  that  he  too 
was  lonely.     It  pressed  a  little  closer  to  him.     The 
moonhght    gaining  pale  mastery  over  the  flickering 
lamp,  filled  the  whole  room. 
Mr.  Stone  said  :  'I  want  her  mother  !' 
The  form  beside  him  ceased  to  struggle 
Finding  out  an  old,  forgotten  way,  Mr.  Stone's  arm 
slid  round  that  quiveiing  body. 

•I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  her,'  he  muttered, 
and  slowly  he  began  to  rock  himself. 
'  Motion,'  he  said, '  is  soothing.' 
The  moon  passed  on.  The  form  beside  him  sat  so 
still  that  Mr.  Stone  ceased  moving.  His  daughter 
was  no  longer  sobbing.  Suddenly  her  lips  seared  his 
lorehead. 

Trembling  from  that  desperate  caress,   he  raised 
his  fingers  to  the  spot  and  looked  round. 
She  was  gone. 
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what  Westminister'  would  have  called  this  'crisax' 
their°"i'  f^'"  '",""^.^  ^^''««"*  human  bein^  but 
IccounT^v""";  P^l'^^P'^y-  -""^t  be  take"  into 
lonln  ;    ^  ^'J.^cat'on   and  environment  they  be- 

&^banH'''^°1.°'  "^'''y  ^'^•^h  '^d  'in  those 
days  abandoned  the  more  old-fashioned  views  of 
marriage.  Such  as  composed  this  section  finding 
themse  ves  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  orthodof 
propnetary  creed,  but  even  to  their  own  leg^  Su 

dom.  Like  all  folk  in  opposition,  they  were  bound 
as  a  smiple  matter  of  principle,  to  disagree  with  tS 
m  power,  to  view  with  a  contemptulL  rStS 
that  majority  which  said,  '  I  believe  the  thing  is  S 
and  mine  it  shaU  remain  '-a  majority  which  W  force 
of  numbers  made  this  creed  the  law.^  Unable  leS 
o  be  other  than  the  proprietors  of  wife  or  hu  ba^d  ^ 
the  case  might  be.  they  were  obliged,  even  in  the  m<^ 

gusted  with  their  own  position.    Their  legal  status 

horror  of  it.    T.iey  were  like  children  sent  to  school 

that  they  could  neither  reduce  their  stature  to  the 
ate 
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proportions  of  their  breeches  nor  make  their  breeches 
Srr  .^*l^y  ^«re  furnishing  an  instance  of  that  im- 
memonal  change  of  form  to  form  ■  to  which  Mr.  St™e 
had  given  the  name  of  Life.    In  a  past  age  thinker 

they   found,    had   given   miconscious   shape   to   this 

thoughts  and  dreams.  And  now  this  particular  law  in 
bon,  and  the  thinkers  and  dreamed  ^d  'krtistic 
elfe.  "^'^  ^'^  '^^^"^^^  "'  ^"^  ^^  themselves  in 
This  exiled  faith,  this  honour  amongst  thieves 
ffianc?^  t."*^'^  conversation  between  ffila^Td 
btone  sat  on  his  bed  to  watch  the  rising  moon. 

for^a'time.?'"'''  """^  '  '  '  ''^'^  '  '""^  ^  «°^g  ''-y 
'  Wouldn't  you  rather  that  I  went  instead  >■ 
You  are  wanted  ;  I  am  not.' 

ofIE^UT°''*'J"'''^*'  ''^'^'^  contained  the  pith 
of  the  whole  matter ;  and  Hilary  said : 

^  You  are  not  going  at  once  ?' 

'  At  the  end  of  the  week,  I  think  ' 

Noting  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  added  • 
Yes  ;  we're  neither  of  us  looking  quite  our  best ' 
I  am  sorry. 

'  I  know  you  are.' 

This  had  been  aU.  It  had  been  sufficient  to  bring 
Hdary  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  situation.  ^ 
tivrJ?"'**!"*?*  "^""^""^  '«'"*^"«»  the  same;  rela- 
tfA^^""  ^  T"^  "^'^^'^  The  temptati;ns  of 
H.  i"*'»°"y^'«  be-^oming  more  poignant  every  hour. 
He  had  no    pnnaples '  to  pit  against  them  :  he  had 
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mwely  the  inveterate  distaste  for  hurting  anybody 

^nM  ilT^i'^f ."  ^^  ^^^^^  *°  ^^  inclination  he 
would  be  faced  ultimately  with  a  worse  situation  than 
ever  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  look  at  the 
potion  as  Mr  Purcey  might  have  done,  if  his  wife 
had  withdrawn  from  him  and  a  girl  had  put  herself  in 
h«  way.  Neither  hesitation  because  of  the  defencel^ 
P<»ifaon  of  the  girl,  nor  hesitation  because  of  his  own 
future  with  her,  would  have  troubled  Mr.  Purcey 
He-good  man-in  his  sti-aightforward  way,   would 

.WnH  ^**'r^''*  ^'^"*  *"  present-not:  indeed, 
ntending  to  have  a  future  with  a  young  person  o 
that  cl^.  Consideration  for  a  wife  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  society  of  Mr.  Purcey  would  also 
naturally  have  been  absent  from  the  equation  That 
Hilary  womed  over  aU  these  questions  was  the  mark 
of  his  fin  de  sitehsm.'  And  in  the  meantime  the  facts 
demanded  a  decision. 

He  had  not  spoken  to  this  girl  since  the  day  of  the 
baby  s  funeral,  but  in  that  long  look  from  the  garden 
he  had  m  effect  said  :  '  You  are  drawing  me  to  the  only 
sort  of  umon  possible  to  us !'  And  she  in  effect  had 
answered  :     Do  what  you  like  with  me  !' 

Therewereotherfacts,too,tobereckonedwith.  Hughs 
would  be  released  to-morrow;  the  littie  model  would 
not  stop  her  visits  unless  forced  to  ;  Mr.  Stone  could  not 
weU  do  without  her  ;  Bianca  had  in  effect  declared  that 
she  was  being  driven  out  of  her  own  house.  It  was  this 
Mtuation  which  Hilary,  seated  beneath  the  bust  of 
ijocrates,  turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind.  Lone  and 
I»mful  reflection  brought  him  back  continuaUy  to  the 
thought  that  he  himself,  and  not  Bianca,  had  litter  eo 
away  He  was  ejrtremely  bitter  and  contemptuous 
towards  himself  that  he  had  not  done  so  long  ago  He 
made    use    of   tne    names    Martin    had    given '  him 
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•  Hamlet;  '  Amateur,' '  Invertebrate.'  They  gave  him 
unfortunately,  little  comfort. 

.  In  the  afternoon  he  received  a  visit.  Mr.  Stone  came 
m  wth  his  osier  fruit^bag  in  his  hand.  He  remained 
standmg,  and  spoke  at  once. 

'  Is  my  daughter  happy  ?' 

At  this  unexpected  question  Hilary  walked  over  to 
tne  nreplace. 

;  No,'  he  said  at  last ; '  I  am  afraid  she  is  not.' 
Why?' 

Hilary  was  silent ;  then,  facing  the  old  man,  he 
said : 

'  I  think  she  will  be  glad,  for  certain  reasons,  if  I 
go  away  for  a  time.' 

•  When  are  you  going  ?'  asked  Mr.  Stone. 
As  soon  as  I  can.' 

Mr  Stone's  eyes,  wistfully  bright,  seemed  tryinp  to 
see  through  heavy  fog. 

'  She  came  to  me,  I  think,'  he  said ;  '  I  seem  to 
recoUect  her  crying.     You  are  good  to  her  ?' 

•  I  have  tried  to  be,'  said  Hilary. 

Mr.  Stone's  face  was  discoloured  by  a  flush.  '  You 
have  no  chUdren,'  he  said  painfully;  'do  you  live 
together  ?' 

Hilary  shook  his  head. 

'  You  are  estranged  ?'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

Hilary  bowed.  There  was  a  long  silence.  Mr 
Stone's  eyes  had  travelled  to  the  window. 

•  Without  love  there  cannot  be  life,'  he  said  at  last  • 
and  fixing  his  wistful  gaze  on  Hilary,  asked  :  '  Does 
she  love  another  ?' 

Again  Hilary  shook  his  head. 
When  Mr.  Stone  next  spoke  it  was  clearly  to  himself 
I  do  not  know  why  I  am  glad.    Do  vou  love 
another  ?' 
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'  J^  ^^  **"*"°"  ^'^y'"  eyebrows  settled  in  a  frown. 
Wliat  do  you  mean  by  love  ?'  he  said 

rpfl^;-^*"^"  ^^  "°*  "P'y  '■  '*  ^  «^dent  that  he  was 
reflectmg  deeply.     His  lips  began  to  moy*:  •  By  lo^ 

,n  wK^K  ,  "T ""'"'^  °*  ^""-  Unions  are  frequent 
m  wh^ch  only  the  sexual  instincts,  or  the  remembLce 

01  self,  are  roused ' 

•  That  is  true,'  muttered  Hilary. 

,h5',,^*T  1°°''*'^  "P-  P^"^"'  ^"^  ot  confusion 
showed  m  his  face.    '  We  were  discussing  somethi^." 

I  was  telhng  you,'  said  HUary,  '  that  it  would  be 
better  for  your  daughter  if  I  go  away  for  a  time  ' 

Yes,  said  Mr.  Stone  ; '  you  are  estranged.' 

fire^fl  "'"*  '"'''  *°  "^^  '*""''  ^^°'«  *he  empty 
'  There  is  one  thing,  sir.'  he  said,  '  on  my  conscience 
^!t.^  °''/  «°'  ^"<^  ^  «"«t  l^^ve  it  to  you  to  decide 
s^  utlS'to^'w  °  """  '°  ^°"  "°  '°"«^^  ^^  -»-- 
'  In  that  street .  .  .'  said  Mr.  Stone 
Hilary  went  on  quickly.     '  She  was  obliged  to  leave 
because  the  husband  of  the  woman  wth  whom  she  used 
to  lodge  became  mfatuated  wirh  her.    He  has  been  in 
pnson  and  comes  out  to-morrow.     If  she  continues  to 
come  here  he  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  Snd  her.    I'm 
afraid  he  wiU  pursue  her  again.    Have  I  made  it  clear 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

•The  man,'  resumed  Hilary  patienUy,  '  is  a  poor 
violent  creature,  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  h^  ■' 
he  IS  not  qmte  responsible.  He  may  do  the  girl  an 
injury.  ° 

'  What  injury  ?' 

j  He  has  stabbed  his  wife  afready.' 

•  I  will  speak  to  him,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 
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ffilary  smiled     '  I  am  afraid  that  words  wiU  hardly 
meet  the  case.    She  ought  to  disappear.'  ^ 

There  was  silence. 
'  My  book !'  said  Mr.  Stone. 

•  if -Vw!*  ™u"^  *°  ^  ^°^  ^^*«  ^«  ^^<=«  had  become 

DlaV^h.  'n  '  ''''''^' '  *°  ^™S  ^  ^"-P^wer  teto 

int   ^    K^  never  come  here,  anyway,  after  rm  gone.' 

evfs  tT     vf  il'^"  '^'  ''^'^y  ^  the  old  man's 
eyes,  he  touched  him  on  the  arm 

'Perhaps  shewiU  take  the  risk,  sir.  if  you  ask  her.' 
«fr.  Stone  did  not  answer,  and,  not  knowing  what 
more  to  say,  Hilary  went  back  to  the  window  Mranda 
was  slumbering  lightly  out  there  in  the  specklefs^dt 
where  it  was  not  too  warm  and  not  too  cdd  her  cWk 
restag  on  her  paw  and  white  teeth  sho«^„g  ^ 

r.;r*     ."!'  ""'"^  """'^  *eain.    -You  are  right-  I 
cannot  ask  her  to  run  a  risk  like  that  I'  ^ 

She  IS  just  coming  up  the  garden,'  Hilarv  sairt 
huskily.    •  Shall  I  teU  her  to  come  in  ?'  ^ 

Yes,'  said  Mr.  Stone. 
Hilary  beckoned. 

The  girl  came  in,  carrying  a  tiny  bunch  of  lilies  of  the 
vaUey;  her  face  fell  at  sight  of  Mr.  Stone ;  she  stood 
Stall,  «ismg  the  lilies  to  her  breast.    NothLg  cS 

S  flut^r^H""'  'T"*"^  '"""^  ''''  '^'^^"ee  from  her  5 
of  fluttered  expectancy  to  a  sort  of  hard  dismay  A 
spot  of  red  c^e  into  both  her  cheeks.  She  gazed  from 
Mr^Stone  to  Hilary  and  back  again.  Both  wL  stZJ 
at  her.  No  one  spoke.  The  little  model's  bosom  beean 
heaving^  though  she  had   been  running^  s"eTS 

S  L  ^"^  \.^'7''''  >'°"  ''''■  *^^-  Stone ''  ^d 
held  out  to  him  the  bunch  of  lilies.     But  Mr    Ston^ 

made  no  sign.    '  Don't  you  hke  them  r  * 

Mr.  Stone's  eyes  remained  fastened  on  her  face. 

10  Hilary  this  suspense  was,  evidently,  most  dis- 
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tressing.    'Come,  will  you  tell  her,  sir,'  he  said   'or 
shall  I  ?'  ' 

Mr.  Stone  spoke.  , 

'  I  shall  try  and  wnrite  my  book  without  you.     You 

must  not  run  this  risk.     I  cannot  allow  it.' 

«  D^^^T  v*''*  "*°*^®'  turned  her  eyes  from  side  to  side. 

But  I  hke  to  copy  out  your  book,'  she  said. 

'  The  man  will  injure  you,"  said  Mr.  Stone. 

The  little  model  looked  at  Hilary. 

*  I  don't  care  if  he  does ;  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.  I 
can  look  after  myself  ;  I'm  used  to  it.' 

'  /  am  going  away,'  said  Hilary  quietly. 

After  a  desperate  look,  that  seemed  to  ask,  '  Am  I 
going,  too  ?'  the  little  model  stood  as  though  frozen 

Wishing,to  end  the  painful  scene,  HUary  went  up  to 
Mr.  Stone.  '^ 

;  Do  you  want  to  dictate  to  her  this  afternoon,  sir  ?' 

No,  said  Mr.  Stone. 
'  Nor  to-morrow  ?' 
•  No.' 

'  Will  you  come  a  little  walk  with  me  ?' 
Mr.  Stone  bowed. 

Hilary  turned  to  the  Uttle  model.  '  It  is  good-bve 
then,  he  said.  ■'  ' 

She  did  not  take  his  hand.  Her  eyes,  turned  side- 
ways, ghnted  ;  her  teeth  were  fastened  on  her  lower  lip 
She  dropped  the  hlies,  suddenly  looked  up  at  him 
gulped,  and  slunk  away.  In  passing  she  had  smeared 
the  Idles  with  her  foot. 

Hilary  picl.ed  up  the  fragments  of  the  flowers,  and 
dropped  them  into  the  grate.  The  fragrance  of  the 
bruised  blossoms  remained  clinging  to  the  air. 

'  rhall  we  get  ready  for  our  walk  ?'  he  said. 

M..  Stone  moved  feebly  to  the  door,  and  very  soon 
they  were  walking  silenUy  towards  the  Gardens 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

thyme's  adventure 

This  same  afternoon  Thyme,  wheeling  a  bicycle  and 

out  of  the  Old  Square.    Putting  her  burden  down  at 
the  pavement's  edge,  she  blew  I  whistle.    A  Em 
cab  appeared,  and  a  man  in  ragged  clothes,  who  sZm 
tospnng  out  of  the  pavementHook  hold  ;,f  ?«  S 
His  lean,  unshaven  face  was  full  of  wolfish  misery 
^  Get  off  with  you  !'  the  cabman  said. 

Let  him  do  it !'  murmured  Thyme 
The  cab-runner  hoisted  up  the  trunk,  then  waited 
motionless  beside  the  cab. 

Thyme  handed  him  two  coppers.    He  looked  at  them 
m  silence,  and  went  away. 

•  Poor  man  •  she  thought ;  '  that's  one  of  the  things 

we  ve  got  to  do  away  with  !'  ^ 

The  cab  now  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Park 

Thyme  following  on  her  bicycle,  and  trying  to  stare 

about  her  calmly.  ^  ^    °  *^^® 

'  This,'  she  thought,  •  is  the  end  of  the  old  life     I 

wont  be  romantic,  and  imagine  I'm  doing  anrthine 

speaal ;  I  must  take  it  aU  as  a  matter  of  coLT'    Shf 

bought  of  Mr.  Purcey-s  face-' that  persoTl'-if^L 

could  have  seen  her  at  this  moment  turning  her  back 

°Uln  t-    '^\™°--t  I  ««t  there,'  she  mS^ 

I  shall  let  mother  know ;  she  can  come  out  to-morrow 
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and  see  for  herself.  I  can't  have  hysterics  about  my 
Q^ppearance,  and  all  that.  They  must  get  used  to 
the  idea  that  I  mean  to  be  in  touch  with  things.  I 
can't  be  stopped  by  what  anybody  thinks  V 

An  approaching  motor-car  brought  a  startled  frown 
across  her  brow.  Was  it '  that  person '  ?  But  though 
it  was  not  Mr.  Purcey  and  his  A.i.  Damyer,  it  was 
somebody  so  hke  him  as  made  no  difference.  Thyme 
uttered  a  little  laugh. 

In  the  Park  a  cool  light  danced  and  glittered  on  the 
trees  and  water,  and  the  same  cool,  dancing  glitter 
seemed  lighting  the  girl's  eyes. 

The  cabman,  unseen,  took  an  admiring  look  at  her 
•  Nice  little  bit,  this  I'  it  said. 

'  Grandfather  bathes  here,'  thought  Thyme.  '  Poor 
darling  !    I  pity  everyone  that's  old.' 

The  cab  passed  on  under  the  shade  of  trees  out  into 
the  road. 

'  I  wonder  if  we  have  only  one  self  in  us,'  thought 
Thyme.    '  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  have  two— Uncle 
Hilary  would  understand  what  I  mean.    The  pave- 
ments are  beginning  to  smeU  horrid  akeady,  and  it's 
only  June  to-morrow.    Will  mother  feel  my  going  very 
much  ?     How  glorious  if  one  didn't  feel !' 
The  cab  turned  into  a  narrow  street  of  little  shops. 
'  It  must  be  dreadful  to  have  to  serve  in  a  small 
shop.    What  millions  of  people  there  are  in  the  world  ! 
Can   anything   be   of   any   use  ?     Martin   says  what 
matters  is  to  do  one's  job ;  but  what  is  one's  job  ?' 
The  cab  emerged  into  a  broad,  quiet  square. 
'  But  I'm  not  going  to  think  of  anything,'  thought 
Thyme ;    '  that's    fatal.     Suppose    father    stops    my 
allowance  ;  I  should  have  to  earn  my  living  as  a  typist 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  he  won't,  when  he  sees 
I  mean  it.     Besides,  mother  wouldn't  let  him.' 
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rJ^  cab  entered  the  Euston  Road,  and  arain  the 
cabman  s  broad  face  was  turned  towards  ThS^MSfh 
an  inquinng  stare.  *uynie  witn 

■What  a  hateful  road  I'  Thyme  thought.     '  What 
duU,  ug^r  common-looking  fac«  all  the  people  ^m 
to  have  m  London  I  as  if  they  didn't  car^  fnr  f.  ^^ 
but  just  to  get  through  their^dfy  soLl^w     I  vfonl^ 
seen  two  really  pretty  faces!'  i  ve  only 

sou'S^Jde  oSfroa^"  ^  ''^''  *°'-'=°-*'^  ^  '^^ 
•Have  I  got  to  Uve  here  ?'  thought  Thyme. 
Through  the  open  door  a  narrow  pa^^.^^e  led  to  » 

narrow  staircase  covered  with  oilcloth     oufrised  her 

emergmg  from  the  shop  accosted  her 

r~,  J*"",^*"*'*"""  ^"^"'^  ^^3^  y°"  ^e  to  stay  in  your 
rooms,  please,  until  he  comes.'  ^ 

•  S^  rnr  '^**-''5°^    ey«s  dwelt  on  her  lovingly 
ShaU  I  take  your  luggage  up,  miss?'  ^^' 

Thank  you  ;  T  can  manage  ' 
•It's  the  first  floor,'  said  the  young  man. 
The  httle  rooms  which  Thyme  entered  were  stufiv 

bedroom,  which  looked  out  on  a  bare  varH  .t,f  ! 
mto  the  sitting-room  and  th^ew  ^hJ^iJo;":^* 
Down  below  the  cabman  and  tobacconirSre  e^: 
gaged  m  conversation.    Thyme  caught  th»  ■ 

on  their  faces-a  sort  of  leeTgVSy*''  "P^""°" 
How  disgusting  and  horrible  men  are  I'  she  thon^hf 
moodily  staring  at  the  traffic.  All  seem^H  .n  ^  ' 
so  inextricable,  and  vast,  out  there  i^t"  VeyS 
and  hurry  as  though  some  monstrous  df^l  tTe 
sporting  with  a  monstrous  ant-heap.  The  "eeW 
petrol  and  of  dung  rose  to  her  nos^ls.  it  ^  "^ 
tembly  big  and  hopeless;  it  was  so  «g^/    'Hha," 
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nev-?r  do  anything,'  thought  Thyme — '  never— never  I 
Why  doesn't  Martin  come  ?' 

She  went  into  her  bedroom  and  opened  her,  valise. 
Wth  the  scent  of  lavender  that  came  frdm  it,  there 
sprang  up  a  vision  of  her  white  bedroom  at  home,  and 
the  trees  of  the  green  garden  and  the  blackbirds  on  the 


The  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  brought  her 
back  into  the  sitting-room.  Martin  was  standing  in 
the  doorway. 

Thjnme  ran  towards  him,  but  stopped  abruptly. 
'  I've  come,  you  see.  What  made  you  choose  this 
place  ?' 

'  I'm  next  door  but  two  ;  and  there's  a  girl  here — one 
of  us.    She'll  show  you  the  ropes.' 

'  Is  she  a  lady  ?' 

Martin  raised  his  shoulders.  '  She  is  what  is  called 
a  lady,'  he  said ;  '  but  she's  the  right  sort,  all  the 
same.    Nothing  will  stop  her.' 

At  this  proclamation  of  supreme  virtue,  the  look  on 
Thyme's  face  was  very  queer.  '  You  don't  trust  me,' 
it  seemed  to  say,  '  and  you  trust  that  girl.  You  put 
me  here  for  her  to  watch  over  me  ! .  .  .' 

'  I  want  to  send  this  telegram,'  she  said  aloud. 

Martin  read  the  telegram.  '  You  oughtn't  to  h-^ve 
funked  celling  your  mother  vhat  you  meant  to  do.' 

Thy  ne  crimsoned.    '  I'm  not  cold-blooded,  like  you.' 

'  This  is  a  big  matter,'  said  Martin.  '  I  told  you 
that'you  had  no  business  to  come  at  all  if  you  couldn't 
look  it  squarely  in  the  face.' 

'  If  you  want  me  to  stay  you  had  better  be  more 
decent  to  me,  Martin.' 

'  It  must  be  your  own  affair,'  said  Martin. 

Thjrme  stood  at  the  window,  biting  her  lips  to  keep 
the  tears  back  from  her  eyes.    A  very  pleasant  voice 
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SS"?  '"  ^^■''  *'°  '"'^  "'«  -  «Pl««lid  of  you  to 

A  girl  in  grey  was  standing  ther^-thin  dpli>=.*. 
ratner  plain,  with  a  nose  ever  so  little^  on^  dde  ?,^ 
fa.nt,3^rnjing.  and  large,  shining.  gr:,Ssh  e^S  '  '^ 
hadi^f::^-^^""^-     ^  "^v -*«ve  you.    Lve  you 

sii^hf  "!!^  T'*'°"  °^  '^*  P""'  ^'^  the  faintly 
dSSfd  rocTer;''""^  ^^"  ^'^^^  ^--<^  that  shI 

to'J."at*oXleLT  *°  *"  ^'^"'^  ^'^''^  -^  -0^^-^ 

J^l  grey  girl  looked  at  Martin. 
thirty  T^°"'*  t°-™°""°*  do  for  aU  that  sort  of 

feStiL?"*"  ^"""^  *°  ^^y  ^  '  ^^^-  '-ve  your 
'If  you  mean  business,  your  work  will  be  the  same 

do  will  be  visiting,  noting  the  state  of  the  hoi^«  ^ 
tne  condition  of  the  children.' 

wi  J?«^'  i°  ^^^Z^*^  «*""y  •  '  You  see,  ive  only  deal 
with  samtation  and  the  children.    It  seems  hard  o„  tt 
gj:oH^  people  and  the  old  to  leave  tl'm^S      St 

so^t  It  »,«s/  all  go  towards  the  future  * 
^JLmV-t^-      '^'^^«^'-*'' the  shining  ey. 

foi^rlfS'^'  ''"^•"-    "  ^--'^  to  be  some 
•I  must  send  this  telegram  !'  muttered  Thyme 
Martin  took  it  from  her  and  went  out 

^t  speak.    The  girl  m  grey  was  watching  Thj-me 
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half  timidly,  as  if  she  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of 
this  young  creature  who  looked  so  charming,  and  kept 
shooting  such  distrustful  glances. 

'  I  think  it's  so  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  come,'  she 
said  at  last.  '  1  know  what  a  good  time  you  have  at 
home ;  your  cousin's  often  told  me.  Don't  you  think 
he's  splendid  ?' 

To  that  question  Thyme  made  no  answer. 

'  Isn't  this  work  horrid,'  she  said — '  prying  into 
people's  houses  ?' 

The  grey  girl  smiled.  '  It  is  rather  awful  sometimes. 
I've  been  at  it  six  months  now.  You  get  used  to  it. 
I've  had  all  the  worst  things  said  to  me  by  now,  I 
should  think.' 

Thyme  shuddered. 

'  You  see,'  said  the  grey  girl's  faintly  smiling  lips, 
'  you  soon  get  the  feeling  of  having  to  go  through  with 
it.  We  all  realize  it's  got  to  be  done,  of  course.  Your 
cousin's  one  of  the  best  of  us  :  nothing  seems  to  put 
him  out.  He  has  such  a  nice  sort  of  scornful  kind- 
ness.   I'd  r-\ther  work  with  him  than  anyone.' 

She  looked  past  her  new  associate  into  that  world 
outside,  where  the  sky  seemed  all  wires  and  yellow  heat- 
dust.  She  did  not  notice  Thsmie  appraising  her  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  stare  hostile  and  jealous,  but 
pathetic,  too,  as  though  confessing  that  this  girl  was 
her  superior. 

'  I'm  siure  I  can't  do  that  work  I'  she  said  suddenly. 

The  grey  girl  smiled.  '  Oh,  /  thought  that  at  first.' 
Then,  with  an  admiring  look :  '  But  I  do  think  it's 
rather  a  shame  for  you,  you're  so  pretty.  Perhaps 
they'd  put  you  on  to  tabulation  work,  though  that's 
awfully  dull.    We'll  ask  your  cousin.' 

■  No  ;  I'll  do  the  whole  or  nothing.' 

•  Well,'  said  the  grey  girl,  '  I've  got  one  brvse  left 
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t^y.    Would  you  like  to  come  and  see  the  sort  of 

somifh^'*  5^*.°°  '^*'"'"*  *  I^'^**-    You  must  have 
something  that  you  can't  leave  behind.     I  left  four 

tefore  r.,'      two  do,en  handkerchiefs  in  five  weeks 

'I  shall  be  all  right,'  said  Thyme  shortly 

taJL*^r^°P  ^""'""^y  ^^'  y°""6  tobacconist  was 
^mg  the  evemng  air.    He  greeted  them  with  Ws 
pohte  but  constitutionally  leering  smile 
_  Good-evening,  mith.'  he  said  ;  '  nithe  evening  !' 
He  s  rather  an  awful  little  man,'  the  grey  girl  said 

but  he  s  got  quite  a  nice  sense  of  humour  ' 
Ah  r  said  Thyme. 

They  had  turned  into  a  by-street,  and  stopped  b-*ore 
a  house  which  had  obviously  seen  better  days  Its 
windows  were  cracky  its  doors  unpainted,  and  down 
n  the  basement  could  be  seen  a  pile  of  rags,  an  eX 

fdtaVt?r''f"**'^"'""'^*"^'"«'^    Thyme 
felt  a  httle  gulping  sensation.    There  was  a  putrid 

scent  as  of  burning  refuse.    She  looked  at  her  com- 

^on     The  grey  girl  was  consulting  her  notebook, 

r^.  »%    r    ':^'!  °"  ^''  "J*-    ^"-i  '"  Thyme's  hear 
rose  a  feehng  that  was  almost  hatred  for  tWs  giri  who 
was  «,  busmess-hke  in  the  presence  of  such  sight;  and 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  red-faced  woman 
who  looked  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  ' 

The  grey  girl  screwed  up  her  shining  eyes  •  Oh 
do  you  mind  If  we  come  in  a  minute  ?'  ihe  said.  'It 
would  be  so  good  of  you.     We're  making  a  report ' 
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There  8  nothing  to  report  here,'  the  young  woman 
answered.  But  the  grey  girl  had  sUpped  as  gently 
past  as  though  she  had  been  the  very  spirit  of  ad- 
Tenture. 

•  Of  course,  I  see  that,  but  just  as  a  matter  of  form, 
you  know.' 

'  I've  parted  with  most  of  my  things,'  the  young 
woman  said  defensively, '  since  my  husband  died.  It's 
a  hard  Ufe.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  but  not  worse  than  mine— always  poking 
my  nose  into  other  people' ;  houses.' 

The  young  woman  was  silent,  evidently  surprised. 

'  The  landlord  ought  to  keep  you  in  better  repair  ' 
said  the  grey  girl.  '  He  owns  next  door,  too,  doesn't 
he  ?' 

The  young  woman  nodded.  '  He's  a  bad  landlord 
All  down  the  street  'ere  it's  the  same.  Can't  get 
nothing  done.' 

The  grey  girl  had  gone  over  to  a  dirty  bassinette 
where  a  half-naked  child  sprawled.  An  ugly  Uttle  girl 
with  fat  red  cheeks  was  sitting  on  a  stool  beside  it, 
close  to  an  open  locker  wherein  could  be  seen  a  number 
of  old  meat  bones. 

'  Your  chickabiddies  ?'  said  the  grey  girl.  '  Aren't 
they  sweet  ?' 

The  young  woman's  face  became  illumined  by  a  smile. 

'  They're  healthy,'  she  said. 

•  That's  more  than  can  be  said  for  aU  the  chUdren  in 
the  house,  I  expect,'  murmured  the  grey  girl. 

The  young  voman  repUed  emphaticaUy,  as  though 
voiang  an  old  grievance:  'The  three  on  the  first 
floor's  not  so  bad,  but  I  don't  let  'em  'ave  anything  to 
do  with  that  lot  at  the  top.' 

Thyme  saw  her  new  friend's  hand  hover  over  the 
chUd's  head  Uke  some  pale  dove.    In  answer  to  that 
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gesture,  the  mother  nodded.    '  Just  that ;  you've  got 
their"'  ^^  ^''"^  *™*  ^^"^  ^°  "^"  ^^""^  ^hU<Jren\t 

The  grey  girl  looked  at  Thyme.  '  That's  where  we've 
got  to  go,  evidently,'  she  seemed  to  say. 

'  A  dirty  lot !'  muttered  the  young  woman. 
It  s  very  hard  on  you." 

•  It  is.  I'm  workin'  at  the  laundry  aU  day  when  I 
can  get  It.  I  can't  look  after  the  children-thev  set 
everywhere.'  ^  ^ 

note^of  thar*^'  ""'™"*'^  -  *  ^«y  6*^'-  *  I'"  make  a 
Together  with  the  little  book,  in  which  she  was 
wnting  funously,  she  had  pulled  out  her  handkerchief 
and  the  sight  of  this  handkerchief  reposing  on  the 
floor  gave  Thyme  a  queer  satisfaction,  such  as  comes 
when  one  remarks  in  superior  people  the  absence  of  a 
virtue  existing  in  oneself. 

•  WeU,  we  mustn't  keep  you,  Mrs— Mrs ?' 

Cleary.' 

•  Cleary.  How  old's  this  little  one  ?  Four  '  And 
the  other?    Two?    They  ar«  ducks.    Good-bye!' 

In  the  corridor  outside  the  grey  girl  whispered  :  '  I 
do  hke  the  way  we  aU  pride  ourselves  on  being  better 
than  someone  else.  I  think  it's  so  hopeful  and  jolly. 
Shall  we  go  up  and  see  the  abyss  at  the  top  ?' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

A    YOUNG    GIRL'S    MIND 

A  YOUNG  girl's  mind  is  like  a  wood  in  Spring-now  a 
mmg  nus   of  bluebells  and  flakes  of  dapS  Jght 
now  a  world  of  still,  wan,  tender  sapling^^^weeping  thev 
Imow  not  why.    Through  the  curling  fwigs  oU^S 

hZT  Jf"^  '^'"  '^°°P"''  *°  '""P^  '^"«-th  the  damp 
oushes.    It  IS  ever  yearning  for  and  trembling  at  the 

thm^  that  are  to  be  are  taking  stealthy  coun^  o 
how  to  grow  up  without  letting  their  gow^  of  mystery 
Sa  ?7,r^"^'  ^'^^P*'-'  ^J^^k  suddenly,  aid  ^ 
suddenly  faU  mto  a  delirious  sUence.  From  the  firS 
h^el-bush  to  the  last  may-tree  it  is  an  unenS^ 

TuT  whtf  tT  ^°"°«  '°'''""  '^^  ^^8«'  t°  find 
out  what  they  are,  eager  to  rush  forth  to  greet  the 

fa^.of  the  wind  and  sun,  and  for  ever  trembCbIck 

^U^if^l^^^'^'f-  "Th*  spirit  of  that  wood  seems 
to  he  with  her  ear  close  to  the  gromid,  a  pale  petal  of 
a  hand  curved  hke  a  sheU  behind  it,  liste^ng  for  the 
r  °L^r  ""^  "^"-  There  she  lies,  white  smd 
-.pple,  ,«th  dewy,  wistful  eyes,  sighing  : '  What  is  my 

w^^^"^  L^-  ^  '"^  «^«fytWng  !  Is  there  in  aU  the 
world  a  thing  so  wonderful  as  I  ?  .  .  .  Oh  I  am 
nothing— my  wings  are  heavy ;  I  faint  I  die  I' 

When  TTiyme,  attended  by  the  gr;y  girl,  emerged 
from  the  abyss  at  the  top,  her  cheefa  werl  flashed  Sd 
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e?ir  Xr"^  '^  '^^  ^'^^^ '°°'''  ^d  her  colour  Zt 
ened.    She  saw,  too,  th^  slanro  nf  ♦>,«  t     •  v         ^^ 

when  Martin  joined  ihe.  g^h:  d^oX^^"^'  ^°"*'' 
youn^mff  •""''  ''  "''"^'  *°  ^^^-    '  ««  g-  ".  this 

beetTtarsilf,nttedTrSr^^^^^^^ 

Martin  and  the    .e;  girlT'ted     T^'vT  . ^"^'T  *^^- 

but  though  her  e^ef  selef  JS^f  h^^St!' 

:trwr^4-«  rv-d  hetwi: -hS  ^d 

^^Lie,norweytterd:pSa^^^^ 

but  «,ey  were  spoken  in  tones  that  seemed  imSuo 

Thyme.      He  never  talks  to  me  like  that,'  shnhoueht 

TO  waijc,  but  at  the  door  the  grey  rirl  eave  Thwrn-.-! 

'Aren't  you  coming  ?'  shouted  Martin. 

nott'n^S' ""  ''"'  "'"'""^  '^°'"  ^'--^  'No. 
With  the  back  of  her  hand  Thyme  rubbed  off  the 
kiK^   The  two  cousms  walked  out  amongst  the  traffic 

fanned  the  reekmg  town.    Speaking  httle  they  wT 
reT^  Tth!  T^r  .'"''^"•"S  streets.  wScIt 

=n:^t.r^-h;sSg^ 
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'They  might  as  well  be  healthy  insects  u,hii«  *i, 
last,'  answered  Martin.  ^  *'^®  ^^V 

.  Thyme  faced  round  at  him      '  T  =».,„•*    > 

Spaniard-s  Road   two  nU       f^^^  °^  ^'^^  *°^-  the 
right ;  the  scenfof  r  P'^"l>y  «P<«ed  to  left  and 

h^;  th?4siin'"rgToa'S^:Ltrr 

country  the  far  stars  pr^ided  and  sHd.rv""'"^ 
were  spread  above  the  fi«>IH.!_ln    .       ^    ^^^  """S^ 

lay  the  bodyof  tie  a^d    trSi'  ""^'t  '''^^^^"K- 
town,  that  restle^  n^H  ,      *^^  '°"*'''  ^^ere  the 

to  ha've  faCSCtr  ii^t*;^'  tt  ^*"h%^**™^' 
of  its  great  grev  marsh  °.^  t         thousand  furrows 

of  thosf  streeteTheT  r^vSd  "  ''''  '^^  "^^"^^ 
the  far  aUurement  ol  some  £thf  '  T^"'  "  ^'^'P*'' 
men  to  watch  the  s^I  oTLr  Sf  '^^Ti  *^^"« 
the  gleam  of  her  Sng  IZ^'^'i^S^  "'T?' 

c^;^nrt'rtTr:o~-  tp^Hormj^- 

into^|ul  whporLlr^^^^^  down 

White  douds  trailed  s  Jly^to,;::^^^'  "^Z^ 
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For  an  hour  those  twf^  '^th  "nfathomaWe  depth 

•  Have  we"  melTLulh  fT^""'"  *^«  ^-'^y- 

Thyme  shook  her  held^J     Marfan  said  at  last. 

mie  sleeping  village  Shm    fe'***P  ^^^  '^yond  a 

Across  thesLo^ttt:°^^l'''T  '°  ^  ^*^'^««- 

out  in  tnoonhght     Th^,  r'^  'h**  °'  ^ater  gleamed 

^  •  I'm  Hot/  sL  said?^:a„"tT tr  ^^^ ^  '*• 

here.    Don't  come  with  ml  "         '*^'  ""^  ^^^«-     Stay 
bhe  left  her  bicvcle   ar,^' 

^^shed  among  the  tr^s        '^^""^  ^^''^^'^  »  gate, 
cloS?trVc?^;t^^^7,^f  St  *^«  ^^*-    ^e  village 

•eu-wheelc.  Z^lI^<^:lZ:f.^'  ^  '^-"ng  o^ 
stillness  of  tl  last  r^ghtTS  ^°"''  *^^  ^^^ 
curve's  summit  floated  at  j^ace/ri  .k  k,"""'"'  **  •>«' 
the  sky,  a  great  closed  wTter-Wv  A  ^l^'V'^'^'  °^ 
through  the  trees  scimiTar  fh,^,,  ^^  ***^  saw 
black  along  the  pool'sXre^'Srato  T^"^  '='"^*^""S 
flowers  were  ali^t  It  XL  "^  V  "*  '"'"  ^he  may- 
^-srealandt  LhJ.X-^g'^t  -  makers 

All  moonlit  nonsenw- r  f^    ""f^nis. 
the  night  had  disturbed  4  he^  *'^  ^'"""S  •»^.  ^^r 

in  theSaTh!lSSrf:E-  '  ?«-"e<ltoher,and 
hear  his  own  heart  ^"4^"^  ^!.'''°"*^  '^'^  ™»W 
«ate.  She  was  now£  '  to  L^Sf  V^""^""  '""^ 
playing  him  this  trick  '  ^'^y  ^as  she 

,.  Never  look  for  a  tWngTh'  th?*',^^^  '"  ^'^^  ^r. 
hsten-  It  was  so  breathless  that  ttr*^  '^"PP^'^  '"^ 
bough  against  his  cheek  dw!  '^^''^  °^  '^  low 
there.  Presently  he  heard  f.  '"'  ^'^''^  »»«  stood 
toward,  them.  Ll^^-^J--^  sou^d.  ,  .^ole 
^'^  ^"^ee  he  almost  stumbled 
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over  Ttyme  lying  with  her  face  pressed  to  the  ground. 
The  young  doctor's  heart  gave  a  sickening  leap  he 
quickly  knelt  down  beside  her.  The  gfrl's  bidy 
pre^ed  close  to  the  dry  beech-mat.  was  bLg  shS 

J^d  °^  '?'^-  f  °"  """"^  *°  ^°°*  "  quiveredf  her  hat 
Sfhif  e  r  °^'  ^^  ^""^  '""Srance  of  her  hair  minglS 
^MW  ^^i*  °*  *•*"  ™eht.  In  Martin's  hfart 
something  seemed  to  turn  over  and  over,  as  when  a 
boy  he  had  watched  a  rabbit  caught  in  a  snarT  He 

nereyes  cned:    Go  away  !    Oh,  go  away  !' 

x>^d  -^  "™  '"""'^  •'''■  ^'^  ^^*«<J-  F'^e  minutes 
passed.  ITie  air  was  trembling  with  a  sort  of  oale 
vibration,  for  the  moonlight  had  found  a  hole  n  «ie 
dark  fohage  and  flooded  on  to  the  ground  beside  them 
wlutemng  the  black  beech-husks.^  Some  tiny  bird' 
disturbed  by  these  unwonted  visitors,  began  chiiSip! 
"^^g  and   fluttering,    but   was  soon   still^rT 

f  D  ^^Vi,      *'*'"*  ^  '^"'*  °^  ""«"•  disturbance. 

comfort  h.r-  *«"«'/  ^'  '^°''^^'  •  '  ^  ^"«^"1  oi  her, 
comfort  her  !  Hardness  seemed  so  broken  out  of  her 
and  the  night  so  wonderful  I  And  there  came  into  th^ 
yomig  mans  heart  a  throb  of  the  knowledge-very 

phmng  person-that  she  was  as  real  as  hinfself-lsufler- 
in^  ho^ng,  feehng,  not  his  hopes  and  feeUngs,  but  her 

ITfhi^Z^^'"'^'^^  P'''"S  her  shoulder  through 
her  thm  blouse.    And  the  touch  of  those  fingers  wis 
worth  more  than  any  words,  as  this  night  all  moonUt 
dreams,  was  worth  more  than  a  thousand  nights  o 
sane  reahty.  ° 

ITiyme  twisted  herself  away  from  him  at  last. 
I  can  t,  she  sobbed.    '  I'm  not  what  yuu  thought 
me— I'm  not  made  for  it  I'  '"ougnr 

A  scornful  little  smUe  curled  Martin's  hp.    So  that 
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was  it  1  But  the  smile  soon  died  away.  One  did  not 
hit  what  was  already  down  ! 

Th3mie's    voice    wailed    through    the    silence     'T 
thought     could-but  I  want  beau^tiful  tWn^  "Tcan" 
^''j^'^Siey^dhonibl..    I'm  not  like /aL«v/ 
i  m — an— amateur  !  ^ 

•If  I  kissed  her '  Martin  thought. 

beech-^t  *¥h?  "^"^  r'  .^"'^"^  ^''  ''^  '"  ^he  dark 
Wiecftmat.  The  moonlight  had  passed  on.  Her  voice 
came  f^nt  and  stifled,  as  out  of  the  tomb  of  faith     ^r^ 

"Xt  M  rV'^''  •"■     ^'-  -  "adt'mother    " 
•  No  •  n^"      *^i;t^^  °"'y  *^^  ^'^^"t  °f  her  hair. 

Jn  his  arms  came  over  him  ^  ^  '"^'^ 

•  I  dln-tV'n'''  '^""J  ''  '°°^"'^  *he  smothered  voice 
I  don  t  reaUy  care  for  all  these  people-I  only  care 

because  they're  ugly  for  me  to  see  !'  ^ 

Martin  reached  his  hand  out  to  her  hair.     If  she 

t,o  J  -J     J   oeecn-tree.    Her  hps  were  parted  •  the  tear* 
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STEPHEN  SIGNS  CHEQUES 

When  CeciUa  received  the  mystic  document  containinit 
these  words :  Am  quite  aU  right.  Address,  598,  Euston 
Road,  three  doors  off  Martin.  Letter  foUows  explain- 
ing.—Thyme,  she  had  not  even  realized  her  litUe 
daughter's  departure.  She  went  up  to  Thyme's 
room  at  once,  and  opening  aU  the  drawers  and 
cupboards,  stared  into  them  one  by  one.  The  many 
things  she  saw  there  aUayed  the  first  pangs  of  her 
disqmet.  ° 

^   •  She  has  only  taken  one  little  trunk,'  she  thought 
and  left  all  her  evening  frocks.'  ' 

This  act  of  independence  alarmed  rather  than  sur- 
prised her,  such  had  been  her  sense  of  the  unrest  in  the 
domestic  atmosphere  during  the  last  month.  Since  the 
evenmg  when  she  had  found  Thyme  in  floods  of  tears 
because  of  the  Hughs'  baby,  her  maternal  eyes  had  not 
failed  to  notice  something  new  in  the  child's  demeanour 
—a  moodiness,  an  air  ahnost  of  conspiracy,  together 
with  an-  emphatic  increase  of  youthful  sarcasm  Fear- 
ful of  probing  deep,  she  had  sought  no  confidence,  nor 
had  she  divulged  her  doubts  to  Stephen. 

Amongst  the  blouses  a  sheet  of  blue  ruled  paper 

which  had  evidently  escaped  from  a  notebook  caught 

her  eye.    Sentences  were  scrawled  on  it  in  pencU 

Ceciha  read  :  '  That  poor  Uttle  dead  thing  was  sTgrey 
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and  pinched,  and  I  seemed  to  realize  aU  of  a  sudden 

^eSV"  "^  '°'  *'^'"-    '  ""-^-^  --^-I  -•«  do 

tre2S/T^  '^'  '^^*  °*  P^P^^;  her  hand  was 
?ow  Sq.  f '.'"*"  ""  ""y^'^'y  *"  *!»**  departure 
an  «r  ^  'P'''°  '  *°'*^  ^'  >°t°  her  mind  :  '  It's 
^iZ^  11  y  *°  *  "^^  P°^t'  »nd  nobody  sympa! 
th^  with  them  more  than  I  do ;  but  after  tCt  k 

^^^7^.7^-  °^  ''^  -»^--  -<^  that  dr  no 
The  sound  sense  of  those  words  had  made  her  feel 
queer  when  they  were  spoken ;  they  were  even  mS 
sensible  than  she  had  thought.  Did  her  little  daughter 
so  young  and  pretty,  seriously  mean  to  plunge  into  the 
rescue  work  of  dismal  slums,  to  cut  herself  S  from 
sweet  sounds  and  scents  and  colours,  from  music  and  art 
from  danang,  flowers,  and  all  that  made  Ufe  beautiful  ?' 
The  secret  forces  of  fastidiousness,  an  inborn  dread  o 

I  Kf?^  , .;  "^^  ""  ^''  ^^^  '«°°^^<=«  °f  *hat  such 
he?  Lr  ^"-T  ""  ^''^^  ^*h  a  force  that  made 
il  Iv  ^"^u  '•'''•  ^'"'■"  that  she  herself  should  do 
this  thmg  than  that  her  own  child  should  be  deprived 

vou^  Th  L^'^l ""''.""  the  just  environment  o"rer 
youth  and  beauty.  '  She  must  come  back-^he  must 
hsten    o  me  !'  she  thought.     '  We  wiU  begin  togetheT 

Mrs  Tallents  SmaUpeace  could  find  us  some  result 
work  on  one  of  her  committees.'  ^ 

h  Jk^  f'd^^'y  she  conceived  a  thought  which  made 
her  blood  run  positively  cold.  What  if  it  were  a  mTtter 
of  heredity  ?  What  if  Thyme  had  inherited  her  S- 
fathers  smgle-mmdedness  ?  Martin  was  giving  proof 
of  It.  Things,  she  knew,  often  skipped  a  Sration 
and  then  set  in  again.  Surely,  surely^  U  could  not  £" 
done  that  I    With  longing,  yet  with'^dread,  she  S 
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lor  the  sound  of  Stephen's  latchkey.    It  came  at  its 
appointed  time. 

Even  in  her  agitation  CedKa  did  not  forget  to  8pai= 
him,  aU  she  could.  She  began  by  giving  him  a  kiss 
h^r  head  •"^**  '^"*"^ "  '  ^^^  >««  got  a  whim  into 

'  What  whim  ?' 
^    '  It's  rather  what  you  might  expect,'  faltered  Cecilia 
irom  her  going  about  so  much  with  Martin.' 
Stephen's  face  assumed  at  once  an  air  of  dry  derision  • 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  him  and  his  young 
nephew-m-Iaw.  ^       '* 

'  The  Sanitist  ?'  he  said  ;  '  ah  !     Well  ?' 
'  She  has  gone  off  to  do  work  to  some  place  in  the 
EustonRoad      I've  had  a  telegram.     Oh,  and  I  found 
this,  Stephen. 

She  held  out  to  him  half-heartedly  the  two  bits  of 
paper    one  pinkish-brown,  the  other  blue.    Stephen 
saw  that  she  was  trembUng.     He  took  them  from  her 
read  them,  and  looked  at  her  again.     He  had  a  real 
affection  for  his  wife,  and  the  tradition  of  consideration 
for  other  people's  feelings  was  bred  in  him,  so  that  at 
«us  moment,  so  vitally  disturbing,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  give  it  a 
reassurmg  squeeze.     But  there  was  also  in  Stephen 
a  certain  primitive  viriUty,  pickled,  it  is  true,  at  Cam- 
bndge  and  m  the  Law  Courts  dried,  but  still  preserving 
something  of  its  possessive  and  assertive  quality,  and 
the  second  thing  he  did  was  to  say, '  No,  I'm  damned  I' 
In  that  httle  sentence  lay  the  whole  psychology  of 
his  attitude  towards  this  situation  and  aU  the  difference 
between  two  classes  of  the  population.     Mr.  Purcey 
would  undoubtedly  have  said  :  '  WeU.  I'm  damned  r 
Stephen   by  saying  '  No.  I'm  damned  !'  betrayed  that 
before  he  could  be  damned  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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that  queer  new  t  Jg,  a  £f^^  ^IT''^''^  *"  ^ 
bopsy  stalking  pale  about  «^  1        ^*'"*=*'  *he  dim 

hrough  the  af ddents  Seisu^e    °T  ?^  '^'^  ^"o. 
left  the  door  open  to  th»  '  °^  '="'*"'"e'  had  once 

;h-e  is  a  ciry;i';,rEe:  •■  '^  "  ^^''^^  '"^^ 
dreaming?  Happy  tremilZ.  ^  ""^^  "^  «»  I 
condemned  to  watch  thr^'  ^°'  °'  "'^h,  not  yet 
husky  mutter  oTthat  loT/"."'  ""*'"«  °'  hear  fhe 
blessed  by  a  less  d^sqLfco/''''^  '"  ^"^-^  homes, 
inner  feelings.  "^"'^""8  god.    Such  were  Cecilia's 

inflicted  on  him  bv^W?      f-  "^*""  °^  *he  outrage 
a  -oman-the  i?^'!,:;*'°"-  ,.With  her-behj 

^^.^nd-rS^ssAits^J 

couldn-t^h:haJ^L°VSiL f  ^^^*  "^«  *h^t. 
She  could  have  put  herseuTn  ^'  °''*""^^y  ^ay  .p 
proper  charitable^ocietv-I  ,h  m''*'°"  "^'^  '°^- 
jected  to  t:.-.    It'saTS;:„'''°"^f  "^^e""  have  ob- 

•;    believe.-  Cecaif   'itT^  Sanitary  idiot  !' 
soaety.    ^'sakindof  med SsoH.?      ^^^'^  «  a 

.^ith^n^S^ThaTt'^;^  o1  ^^  t''  ''^-^• 
so  long  as  he  doesn't  infirt  mv  rf     ^!  '^''  ''"^hties. 
Cecilia  said  suddenly     -VTm  ^l^^^''  ^^h  it.' 
Stephen  P    Shall  I  ^^er  t£re  ^^{.Tr  ^'  "^^'^ 
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As  one  may  see  a  shadow  pass  down  on  a  cornfield, 
so  came  the  cloud  on  Stephen's  face.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  not  realized  till  then  the  full  extent  of  what 
this  meant.    For  a  minute  he  was  silent.     " 

'  Better  wait  for  her  letter,'  he  said  at  last.  '  He's 
her  cousin,  after  all,  and  Mrs.  Grundy's  dead— in  the 
Euston  Road,  at  all  events.' 

So,  trying  to  spare  each  other  all  they  could  of 
anxiety,  and  careful  to  abstain  from  any  hint  of  trouble 
before  ihe  servants,  they  dined  and  went  to  bed. 

At  that  hour  between  the  night  and  morning,  when 
man's  vitality  is  lowest,  and  the  tremors  of  his  spirit, 
like  birds  of  ill  omen,  fly  round  and  round  him,  beating 
their  long  plumes  against  his  cheeks,  Stephen  woke. 

It  was  very  still.  A  bar  of  pearly-grey  dawn  showed 
between  the  filmy  curtains,  which  stirred  with  a 
regular,  faint  movement,  like  the  pufiing  of  a  sleeper's 
lips.  The  tide  of  the  wind,  woven  in  Mr.  Stone's  fancy 
of  the  souls  of  men,  was  at  low  ebb.  Feebly  it  fanned 
the  houses  and  hovels  where  the  myriad  forms  of  men 
lay  sleeping,  unconscious  of  its  breath ;  so  faint  Ufe's 
pulse,  that  men  and  shadows  seemed  for  that  brief 
moment  mingled  in  the  town's  sleep.  Over  the  ruillion 
varied  roofs,  over  the  hundred  milUon  little  different 
shapes  of  men  and  things,  the  wind's  quiet,  visiting 
wand  had  stilled  all  into  the  wonder  state  of  nothing- 
ness, when  life  is  passing  into  death,  death  into  new 
hfe,  and  self  is  at  its  feeblest. 

And  Stephen's  self,  feeling  the  magnetic  currents  of 
that  ebb-tide  drawing  it  down  into  murmurous  slumber, 
out  beyond  the  sand-bars  of  individuaUty  and  class, 
threw  up  its  little  hands  and  began  to  cry  for  help! 
The  purple  sea  of  self-forgetfulness,  under  the  dim, 
impersonal  sky,  seemed  to  him  so  cold  and  terrible. 
It  had  no  limit  that  he  could  see,  no  rules  but  such  as 
hung  too  far  away,  written  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
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R"oft^e"•:-''^"''''«^'"°-'^- 


in  the  lift  and 


Id 


.   .,^1  waters  round  nis  iimhe     ^!  t,   .  1 

IMS  sea  that  knew  no  creed  but  that  of  s  Ji  '■,■■-  t7 1 
ness,  that  respected  neither  class  nor  Z^'    t^  ^''^' 

mmmm 

id  fn  ♦K      °"'  '^  everybody's  brother  if  one  w^^ 
bhnd  to  their  existence  ?    But  this  fr^W  nf  xT       . 
was  an  actual  try  to  be  everylLdy's  2ter    ^r^*^'" 
he  supposed,  one  must  forget  onLelfWh       .^**' 

tTstLr  r°"^  "^^  tha^  JhaTrfl.  sTot- 1'  z 

^°fs;rn;roTr-r^-\trr 

wmdow,  uttered  a  feeble  chirrup     IntoTtenh.n-      ^^ 
a«au>  taose  leaden  cK^t  .„...  ..."    1 .  "f  seemed  to  see 


I  their  bluish  sheen,  and 


to 


I    »r 
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feel  them,  round,  and  soft,  and  heavy,  rolling  about 
his  pahn.  He  seemed  to  hear  Hilary's  surprised  voice 
saying :  '  Hallo,  Stevie  I  you  awake  ?* 

No  one  had  ever  had  a  better  brother  than  old  Hilary 
His  only  fault  was  that  he  had  always  been  too  kind 
It  was  his  kindness  that  had  done  for  him,  and  made 
his  married  life  a  failure.  He  had  never  asserted  him- 
self enough  with  that  woman,  his  wife.  Stephen  turned 
over  on  his  other  side.  '  All  this  confounded  business,' 
he  thought,  'comes  from  over-sympathizing.  That's 
what's  the  matter  with  Thyme,  too.'  Long  he  lay 
thus,  while  the  hght  grew  stronger,  listening  to  CeciUa's 
gentle  breathing,  disturbed  to  his  very  marrow  by 
these  thoughts. 

The  first  post  brought  no  letter  from  Thyme  and 
the  announcement  soon  after,  that  Mr.  Hilary  had  come 
to  breakfast,  was  received  by  both  Stephen  and  Cecilia 
with  a  welcome  such  as  the  anxious  give  to  ar-.-thing 
which  shows  promise  of  distracting  them. 

Stephen  made  haste  down.    Hilary,  with  a  very 
grave  and  harassed  face,  was  in  the  dining-room     It 
was  he,  however,  who,  after  one  look  at  Stephen,  said  • 
What's  the  matter,  Stevie  ?' 
Stephen  took  up  the  Standard.    In  spite  of  his  self- 
control,  his  hand  shook  a  httle. 

'  It's  a  ridiculous  business,'  he  said.  *  That  precious 
young  Sanitist  has  so  workrd  his  confounded  theories 
mto  Thyme  that  she  has  gone  off  to  the  Euston  Road 
to  put  them  into  practice,  of  all  things  I' 

At  the  half-concerned  amusement  on  Hilary's  face 
his  quick  and  rather  narrow  eyes  glinted. 
_  'It's  not  exactly  for  you  to  laugh,  Hilary,'  he  said. 
It  s  all  of  a  piece  with  your  cursed  sentimentality 
about  those  Hughs,  and  that  girl.  I  knew  it  would 
end  m  a  mess.' 

Hilary  answered  this  unjust  and  unexpected  oat- 
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was,  though  she  taew  fh^f  •  ^^1  *°  ^'^  '^  ^''^t  it 
trouble  maiy  wS^too  5.1  '".  ^'j'  P""''""'"  "^  t^eir 
She  did  not7ke  dtier  to  t?iw  ^\°*"'"'''  ^^  °^- 
presence  of  his.  They  al 'tl^  d  thl  f"  ^'T-'l^'"  *•»* 

yoinrSanTf  kf  ^   ,   i  '*^'^"«  '"  the  doorway.    The 

cool  deten^„at°r"     ^'''''  *"''  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^is  usual 
•I've  brought  her  back,  Aunt  Cis.' 

joy  such  deTrtn",*'  ''■'"i"  ^''^  ^"*  ^«"«^'  «"<=h  pure 
o4  ™"    .Sr^:^*|;,7-d  things,  Cecilia  co'uld 

•  ct:  t;  t°  rtti  ■'"^'  "p-  -■'^"^  •• '  ^-  i^  «•>«  ?• 

dri^mXe^f  iiS"-  '^«^-"«  ^t  once  his 
this  folly/  y°"  """  «>v«  "S  some  explanation  of 

'  She's  no  use  to  us  at  present- 
Indeed  I 

'  None." 

uu  use  lor  y«,  in  future,  or  any  of  your  sort." 


If  '1 


„;!*"" , 
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'You're  right,'  he  said.    '  Good-bye  !' 
ttlary  and  CeciUa  had  risen,  too.    There  was^ence 
Stephen  crossed  to  the  door  «^ence. 

voicl°'^h"'vo  ""'''  ^"  '""^  '"•'•^^"'y'  »  ^'  driest 
voice,  with  your  new  manners  and  ideas,  quite  a 
pernicious  youth.  '  ^ 

^n^Tf  *  '*'^*''J^'*  ''^^  ''^'^  °"t   towards   Martin 
and  there  was  a  faint  tinkling,  as  of  chains. 

aU  £n  "  Of  ?'°'''  '^'^''  '•'"  '^•^' '  ''"^  ^«ous  we've 
aubeen.    Of  course,  your  uncle  doesn't  mean  that ' 

The  same  scornful  tenderness  with  which  he  was 

"•  M^'  A  ^!'^^P--'l  -to  MartiSs  fa':.  " 
AU  right,  Aunt  Cis,'  he  said ;  '  if  Stephen  doesn't 
mean  It,  he  ought  to.  To  mean  things  is  what  mS  ' 
He  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead.  '  Se  thS  to 
Thjmie  for  me,'  he  said.  '  I  shan't  see  her  for  a  bft  • 
You  U  never  see  her,  sir.'  said  Stephen  dryly  '  if  I 

Martin's  smile  broadened.    '  For  old  bottles  '  he 
said  and  with  another  slow  look  round  wen?  oS." 
Stephen  s  mouth  assumed  its  driest  twist     •  R,™.^ 

CeciLa  ghded  from  the  room.    Her  light  footstep  were 
he^^^huixymg,  now  that  she  was  fot  visTbfe.'^urio 

Hilary,  too,  had  moved  towards  the  door.  In  spite 
of  his  preoccupation,  Stephen  could  not  help  notidne 
how  very  worn  his  brother  looked  ^  ^ 

haJ^omrir;;^'"'"'''"^''''''^'^-  -^^^you 
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HUary  shook  his  head. 

niOTow.     I  don't  know  Xther  T  T'n'^  ^"'"^"^  *°- 
again  to  hve  with  B  '  '''^"  ^""^  *'ack 

4't"sir  'IZ^^'"'  ■■  *^7'.  P---g  Hilary's 
always  back  you  ,Xbuti5°"  '''''^''  °'^  •»^-  ™ 
I  ingoing  alone.' 

begianingtoloseyot^llSaboLXt^Sw'  ^""  ^^^^ 

Stevi^  *  P'°"^  °^  ^^^^"8  h«r  in  the  lurch! 

seilSlJrhanl  "'^  '""  ""  ^°  "'"-  *»»-*  Stephen 

•irfr-^traSkHj^Xls'^""-'^^^^^-^- 
berg/tutSrHna^/-"-  '"^^  ^  -  -*  an  ice- 

warutS^:ti:i;:.--^-5out  speaking,  then 

unt£kXfoTatrL-.r  •"/""'=*«'^'  "'^  ^-P'y 
'  Class  I    vl  1^     ?.  ^*  ^°"  *°  8°  °"tside  his  class ' 

Stephenlu^ed  to  tL  S^^^^  ''"^''  ^^,T*  "^^y- 
contrivance  bestow^  nn?K  ^"J  *"  the  care  and 

uft  fy-  .     .  "^^"wed  on  the  view,  far  away  to  the 
-ft  the  bacK  courts  of  an  aUey  could  be  seen";  ^d  Js 
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though  some  gadfly  had  planted  in  him  its  small 
poisonous  sting,  he  moved  back  from  the  sight  at  once. 

'  Confusion  I'  he  tliought.  '  Are  we  never  to  get  rid 
of  these  infernal  people  ?' 

His  eyes  lighied  on  the  melon.  A  single  slice  lay  by 
itself  on  a  blue-green  dish.  Leaning  over  a  plate,  with 
a  desperation  quite  unlike  himself,  he  took  an  enormous 
bite.  Again  and  again  he  bit  the  sUce,  then  almost 
threw  it  from  him,  and  dipped  his  fingers  in  a  bowl. 

'  Thank  God  !'  he  thought,  '  that's  over  I  What  an 
escape  I' 

Whether  he  meant  Hilary's  escape  or  Thyme's  was 
doubtful,  but  there  came  on  him  a  longing  to  rush  up 
to  his  Uttle  daughter's  room,  and  hug  her.  He  sup- 
pressed it,  aiid  sat  down  at  the  bureau ;  he  was  suddenly 
experiencing  a  sensation  such  as  he  had  sometimes 
felt  on  a  perfect  day,  or  after  physical  danger,  of  too 
much  benefit,  of  something  that  he  would  Uke  to  return 
thanks  for,  yet  knew  not  how.  His  hand  stole  to  the 
inner  pocket  of  his  black  coat.  It  stole  out  again ; 
there  was  a  cheque-book  in  it.  Before  his  mind's  eye! 
starting  up  one  after  the  other,  he  saw  the  names  of  the 
societies  he  supported,  or  meant  sometime,  if  he  could 
afford  it,  to  support.  He  reached  his  hand  out  for  a 
pen.  The  still,  small  noise  of  the  nib  travelling  across 
the  cheques  mingled  with  the  buzzing  of  a  single  fly. 

These  sounds  Ceciha  heard,  when,  from  the  open 
door,  she  saw  the  thin  back  of  her  husband's  neck,  with 
its  softly  graduated  hair,  bent  forward  above  the 
bureau.  She  stole  over  to  him,  and  pressed  herself 
against  his  arm. 

Stephen,  staying  the  progress  of  his  pen,  looked  up  at 
her.  Their  eyes  met,  and,  bending'down,  Cecilia  put 
her  cheek  to  his. 
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This  same  day,  returning  through  Kensington  Gardens, 
from  his  preparations  for  departure,  Hilary  came  sud- 
denly on  Bianca  standing  by  the  shores  of  the  Round 
Pond. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  frequenters  of  these  Elysian  fields, 
where  so  many  men  and  shadows  daily  steal  recreation, 
to  the  eyes  of  all  drinking  in  those  green  gardens  their 
honeyed  draught  of  peace,  this  husband  and  wife  ap- 
peared merely  a  distinguished-looking  couple,  animated 
by  a  leisured  harmony.  For  the  time  was  not  yet  when 
men  were  one,  and  could  tell  by  instinct  what  was 
passing  in  each  other's  hearts. 

In  truth,  there  were  not  too  many  people  in  London 
who,  in  their  situation,  would  have  behaved  with  such 
seemliness — not  too  many  so  civiUzed  as  they  ! 

Estranged,  and  soon  to  part,  they  retained  the 
manner  of  accord  up  to  the  last.  Not  for  them  the 
matrimonial  brawl,  the  solemn  accusation  and  re- 
crimination, the  pathetic  protestations  of  proprietary 
rights.  For  them  no  sacred  view  that  at  all  costs  they 
must  make  each  other  miserable— not  even  the  belief 
that  they  had  the  right  to  do  so.  No,  there  was  no 
relief  for  their  sore  hearts.  They  walked  side  by  side, 
treating  each  other's  feelings  with  respect,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  terrible  heart-burnings  throughout  the  eighteen 
3>3 
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years  in  which  they  had  first  loved,  then,  through  mys- 
tenous  disharmony,  drifted  apart;  as  if  there  were 
now  between  them  no  question  of  this  girl 

Presently  Hilary  said : 

'I've  been  into  town  and  made  my  preparations  ■  I'm 
starting  to-morrow  for  the  mountains.  There  wiU  be 
no  necessity  for  you  to  leave  your  father." 

'  Are  you  taking  her  ?' 

It  was  beautifuUy  uttered,  without  a  trace  of  bias  or 
cunosity,  with  an  unforced  accent,  neither  indifferent 
nor  too  interested-no  one  could  have  told  whether  it 
was  meant  for  generosity  or  malice.  Hilary  took  it  for 
the  former. 

'Thank  you,'  he  said  ;  '  that  comedy  is  finished.' 
Close  to  the  edge  of  the  Round  Pond  a  swan-like 
cutter  was  putting  out  to  sea ;  in  the  wake  of  this  fan- 
creature  a  tmy  scooped-out  bit  of  wood,  with  three 
feathers  for  masts,  bobbed  and  trembled ;  and  the  two 
smaU  ragged  boys  who  owned  that  little  galley  were 
stretching  bits  of  branch  out  towards  her  over  the 
bright  waters. 

Bianca  looked,  without  seeing,  at  this  proof  of  man's 
pnde  in  his  own  property.    A  thin  gold  chain  hung 
round  her  neck  ;  suddenly  she  thrust  it  into  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  It  had  broken  into  two,  between  her  fingers 
They  reached  home  without  another  word 
At  the  door  of  Hilary's  study  sat  Miranda.    The 
httle  person  answered  his  caress  by  a  shiver  of  her  sleek 
skin,  then  curled  herself  down  again  on  the  spot  she 
had  already  warmed. 
'  Aren't  you  coming  in  with  me  ?'  he  said. 
Miranda  did  not  move. 

The  reason  for  her  refusal  was  apparent  when  Hilary 
had  entered.  Close  to  the  long  bookcase,  behind  the 
bust  of  Socrates,  stood  the  Uttle  model.    Very  still  as 
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heI'S!°  ^'^y'^^  ^y^^d  or  movement,  was 
of  hn^  ?  '*'  bl-,e-green  frock,  and  a  brimless  toque 
of  brown  straw,  w.th  two  purplish  roses  squasb-d  to- 

h^f  7 1,^-^*^'^''  *  *^^*'^«'"  '^^d  been  sUpped  in-un- 
holy httle  visitor,  slanting  backward,  trying^s  it  were, 
^  draw  aU  eyes,  yet  to  escape  notice      W.,   veS 

Ud  to  tW      T*^''t  '"'"'  ""^^^"'  spirit  which  hai 

You  should  not  have  come  here.'  he  muttered 
after  what  we  said  to  you  yesterday  '  '«''««'^'»- 

H,Sf  ''m  ^  ?!°n^^  answered  quickly :  '  But  I've  seen 

?h^S'H  ?^uT-  ^'''  ^°"'^'*  °"t  ^here  I  live. 
Oh  he  does  look  dreadful ;  he  frightens  me.  I  can't 
ever  stay  there  now.' 

She  had  come  a  little  out  of  her  hiding-place   and 
stood  fidgeting  her  hands  and  looking  do,!^  ^       ' 
She  s  not  speaking  the  truth,'  thought  Hilary. 
The  httle  model  gave  him  a  furtive  glan,        •  I  did 
see  lum,    she  said.    '  I  must  go  right  away  now  •  it 
s'fttok     '^'-  "°"''  •'  • '    ^"«  gave^Wm  tkJ 
Hilary  thought  suddenly :  •  She  is  using  mv  own 
fn'T"  ^^°«t  ">«■    W  she  has  seen  the  man^,  he^didn't 
fnghten  her     It  serves  me  right !'    With  a  dry  laugh, 
he  turned  his  back.  ^ 

There  was  a  rustling  round.  The  little  model  had 
moved  out  of  her  retreat,  and  stood  between  him  and 
mL  r;  *  this  stealthy  action,  Hi]„y  felt  once 
more  the  tremor  which  had  come  over  him  when  he  sat 
beside  her  m  the  Broad  Walk  after  the  baby's  funeral 
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Outside  in  the  garden  a  pigeon  was  pouring  forth  a  con- 

We  ISh  K^!  °*  *^'  ^'^  ^^""^  him-that  young 
•wn      u''^!^*'""*'^'*^«"*l^"thissenses. 
WeU  what  ,s  It  you  want  ?'  he  said  at  last. 

Are  you  reaUy  going  away,  Mr.  Dallison  ?' 
i  am. 

thou.'h'S'*^  ^'"  ^'^^  *°  ^^'  '«^«'  °f  her  breast,  as 
S  ,n  k""^*  *°  ''"'P  *''«'^  t°g«ther;  without 
Thev  Jl  r''  ''^^  '^°PP*'l  them  to  her  sides. 
Se  m?r.  Tf  '"  r  y  ^°"^  ^"^'^^  &1°^«^.  ^nd  in  this 

sS  ^'^^  ''''"  ^'^'^^  '""^ng  against  her 

beJnd  h«'  "^1'.'  'f'\^'  °°*=^  *°  '^P  them  away 
W^    'T      .^"'^'^^"'y  ^he  said  i.,  her  matter-of-fart 

an  aLle  s^lf  m  ''''°''  '^P''"*^  ™«^t  have  made 
L^  h,r^  1  '^  expenenced  a  sensation  as  if  his 
bones  had  been  turned  to  water.  It  was  stran^e- 
dehcous-as  though  he  had  been  suddenly  oSl^ 
that  he  wanted  of  her.  without  aU  those  tMn^that  he 
d^d  not  want.  He  stood  regarding  her  silenUy.  Her 
cheeks  and  neck  were  red ;  there  was  a  red  tin^.  t^ 

L  ev^  fhet^"?^  ''^  'chicory-flower  '  coTour^f 
S!L7?'  ^he  began  to  speak,  repeating  a  lesson  evi- 
dently learned  by  heart. 

T  .7  Z°A^^'^  ^  '"  y°'^  ""^y-  I  wouldn't  cost  much 
Icould  do  everything  you  wanted.  I  could  learn  t^^ 
wnt  ng.    I  needn't  live  too  near,  or  that,  if  you  di^^ 

alone.    Oh,  Mr.  Dalhson.  I  could  do  everything  for  you 

wouldn't  mand  anything,  and  I'm  not  hke  some  gkb 

I  do  know  what  I'm  talking  about.'  ^    ' 
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'  Do  you  ?' 

faJS'  '"°^"'  P"*  '^^  "^"^  "P'  *"«»'  •^''-ri-g  her 
'  If  you'd  try  and  see  I' 

ros^rh^i.r'?""  ^''""«  ^'"°^*  ^^^hed;  a  lump 
rose  in  his  throat  instead.  ^ 

•My  child/  he  said,  '  you  are  too  generous  !' 

The  httle  model  seemed  to  know  instinctively  that 

by  touchmg  his  spirit  she  had  lost  ground    Se^S 

her  face,  she  spoke  breathlessly,  Rowing  very  pde 

•  whit^thr'  '°^^'/°VT  ^'^  ""'■'  ^^'<l  Hilary, 
wnat  then  ?  What  sort  of  companion  should  I  }»  to 
you.  or  you  to  me  ?  You  knowLy  well  On^  „- 
sort  Its  no  use  pretending,  child,  that  we've  any 
mterests  m  common.'  ■•  wc  ve  any 

The  little  model  came  closer 

aniilSreke ''  I  "^^  f  'fl '  ^^  '  -^-'^  --*  *»  be 
anyimng  else.    I  can  ao  what  you  teU  me  to   and  I 

Shan  t  ever  complain.  I'm  not  worth  any  mo";  r  ^ 
You  re  worth  more.'  muttered  Hilaryf 'than  I  can 
j:i  r  '"'  ""'  ''""  "°^^  "°^^  thai  you  can  ev« 
The  little  model  tried  to  answer,  but  her  word.;  wn„M 
not  p^  her  throat ;  she  threw  he^  heaf  barttTn^to 
free  them,  and  stood,  swaying  Seeing  hZ  1 1  ?i. 
before  him.  white  as  a  sheer^ht  "e'yes  j'sed  ^d 
her  Lps  parted,  as  though  about  to  faint  Hi  I  .r  ^ 
her  by  the  shoulders.' At  the  ^oSf^f tl^se'sS 
t-lt.'  ^=  iT  ^'^"^^  ^"^"^^'l  ^th  blood  Ws  2 
117  lu  ^"'''^'"^y  ^''  «y«  opened  ever  so  liS 
between  their  Uds,  and  looked  at  him     And  fL 

caption  that  she  was  not  reaUy  go^g  to  ^V  tK 
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was  a  little  desperate  wile  of  this  child  Dalilah  made 
h^m  wrench  away  his  hands.    The  momentX  felt^S? 
grasp  relax  she  sank  down  and  clasped  his  taeS 
pressang  them  to  her  bosom  so  that  he^uld  nofs^' 
Cl(»er  and  closer  she  pressed  them  to  her,  till  itemed 

se^zmg  her  m  his  arms-just  that  queer  seeS  sd" 

Td^LtetfacMr"^'  ^°°  ''^"^^''  *-  ^^^  *^« 

poS'°s™u'o;rt  'n^^Jv'''  ^"'''  ^'^^  "PP'«  fr°™  the  still 
pool,  self  out  of  nothingness-so  aU  passes  imperceo- 
tibly,  no  man  knows  how  The  lit  U  ^aIv  ^  K 
of 'ifU  nMi-,A^„  J      \    ^"s^it-'e  models  moment 

01  self-obhvion  passed,  and  into  her  wet  eves  her  olain 

ja^  broke  .way  t,„  to,  ^  ^  ,,„  ,„„^  ^ 
d»?LT^."!?'  "  =""->'  "f  •  '"  God's  ^, 

111  go  to  the  bad,'  she  said •  T  ,-.7/     -t  j     . 

take  tnp  I'     Ar.Au     u        s*""—  i  mU—ii  you  don't 
lajce  me  I     And,  her  breast  heaving  her  hair  all  i,,^ 
she  stared  straight  into  his  face^th  her  ^^i,^' 
eyes.     Hilary  turned  suddenly,  tS  ab^^^"  from 
the  wnting-table.  and  opened^    His  fS:  wL^S 
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sign  on  h^  breL   "     r  t'T""^  """•    ^he  made  a 
went  out  y   '  *°^'  turmng  round, 

She  has  been  here  '  he  saiH     '  t  e„     u 
Hilary  dropped  the  book    h.=  ^°  ^^^^y' 

mjstrung.     Thin  Doi^twT'  ^1  "^'"^^^  ^^'^  utterly 
you  sit  L^stT""     ^  '°  "  '^^''  h«  said  :  •  Won't 

.^ssf"^rui2r"^'°'''^^~'-- 

'  Yes,"  murmured  Hilary 
he^StV""  ^°""S  ^°  ^  -  t-"ble.    Did  you  tell 
Hilary  shook  his  head. 
'  Has  the  man  hurt  her  ?' 
Again  Hilary  shook  his  head 
What  is  her  trouble,  then  ?'  said  Mr.  Stone 
Ihe  closeness  of  this  rafprhi^r,,   iu    •  "^    "^- 

•  S;^^  """  '^'^''^S  that  I  cannot  answer.' 
'  It  is  a  private  matter." 
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With  the  blood  stiU  beating  in  his  temples,  his  Ups 
still  quivering,  and  the  feeling  of  the  girl's  clasp  round 
his  knees,  he  ahnost  hated  this  old  man  who  stood 
there  putting  such  bUnd  questions. 

Then  suddenly  in  Mr.  Stone's  eyes  he  saw  a  startling 
change,  as  in  the  face  of  a  man  who  regains  conscious- 
ne^  after  days  of  vacancy.     His  whole  countenance 
had  become  alive  with  a  sort  of  jealous  understanding 
The  warmth  which  the  little  model  brought  to  his  old 
spint  had  Ucked  up  the  fog  of  his  Idea,  and  made 
him  see  what  was  going  on  before  his  eyes. 
At  that  look  Hilary  braced  himself  against  the  wall. 
A  flush  spread  slowly  over  Mr.  Stone's  face     He 
spoke  with  rare  hesitation.     In  this  sudden  coming 
bax:k  to  the  world  of  men  and  things  he  seemed  astray. 
I  am  not  going,'  he  stammered,  '  to  ask  you  any 
more.     I  could  not  pry  into  a  private  matter.    That 

would  not  be '    His  voice  failed ;  he  looked  down 

Hilary  bowed,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  return  to 
Me  of  this  old  man,  so  long  lost  to  facts,  and  by  the 
dehcacy  in  that  old  face. 

'  I  will  not  intrude  further  on  your  trouble,'  said 
Mr.  Stone, '  whatever  it  may  be.  I  am  sorry  that  you 
are  unhappy,  too.' 

Very  slowly,  and  without  again  looking  up  at  his 
son-in-law,  he  went  out. 

Hilary  remained  standing  where  he  had  been  left 
against  the  wall. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  HOME-COMING  OF  HUGHS 

had  seen  Hu^s    for  if  w.      "  '^  *^'"  *''*'  ^»^d  «l>e 
following  moSig'Tha    ree"!"""'  ^^'^  "^  *"« 
long  winding  road  leaSL  fr' '  ^"°"*  ^'''^^^^<i  the 
Kensington     Thevnr«!^^    ,^°""'*°'^  Scrubs  to 
was  nofhing  ^Therhrrtf  ^ L"°*  "^^"^^  *»»-« 
because  there  was  too  much    anH.^  '*P'^^'   ''"' 
g«ffe-Iike  formation  S;r^n  they  w^u^ed  in  the 
Hughs  in  front  •  M«  C   *    .u  '^'^  ^°'^*'"  ^lasses- 
beiSLd  ;  and  a  Wr^bSiiS^  *°  **»«  ^'=^t-  ^  ^oot  or  two 
son  Stanley     S  S      ^*''  *°  '•*'  '''"  »8^.  her 

in  the  road'besShT^j^rrd"' "°*"?"^^^^ 
gave  sign  of  noticinwhTftl     '         "°  °"*  "  the  road 

three  ^ds?    riSt'Thf  ''j'' '  ''"*  ^  *''- 

du»M,  and  With  varS?.oSSg:o.;;tt:?! 

^'  I've  been  in  prison.' 
.  ^™''™  '*«'>  in  prison.' 
He's  been  in  prison.' 

covered  in  Hughs^„ch  a  wWnZ',  ^''r  '""  ^"^'l' 
tion,  such  fer(^ty  of  WttSJT^  °i  '"«*"«  «"«»- 
•ieiiance.  that  no  ^tSnrcTuidtvr*'^'  ^^ 
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m  Mrs  Hughs  so  strange  a  mingling  of  fear  com- 
rmseration,  loyalty,  shame,  and  trembLg  cSkv  at 
the  new  factor  which  had  come  into  the  f fe  of^^lS 
htle  family  walking  girafle-like  back  to  Kensiagto^ 
that  to  have  gone  beyond  them  would  have  been  like 
pkngmg  mto  a  wintry  river.  To  their  son  the  four 
words  were  as  a  legend  of  romance,  conjuring  up  no 
defimte  image,  lighting  merely  the  glow  of  wond"r 

T^rT..,  I  ^"^?y-     ^""P  "P  ^tl»  your  father.' 
then  w    '  K°°^  ^^''  '^'P"  ^*  ^  in-^'^ased  pace, 
then  fell  oehmd  again.    His  black  eyes  seemed  to 
answer  :    You  say  that  because  you  don't  know  wha? 
Ht!f     '^^:      ^^  '"*''°"*  alteration  in  their  giraSe- 
T  *T*k'°"'  ^".*  ^^'^^  "  '"^"«'  the  three  proceeded. 
In  the  heart  of  the  seamstress  doubt  and  fear  were 
bemg  slowly  knit  into  dread  of  the  first  sound  to  pass 
her  husband  shps.    What  would  he  ask  ?    Howsh^ 
she  answer  ?    Would  he  talk  wild,  or  would  he  talk 
sensible  ?    Would  he  have  forgotten  that  young  S 
or  had  he  nursed  and  nourished  his  wicked  fancy  in 
the  house  of  grief  and  silence  ?    Would  he  ask  where 
the  baby  was  ?    Would  he  speak  a  kind  word  to  l«r  ? 
But  alongside  her  dread  there  was  fluttering  within  her 
the  undying  resolution  not  to  'let  him  go  from  her  if 
it  were  ever  so,  to  that  young  girl ' 
'  Don't  lag,  Stanley  I' 
At  the  reiteration  of  those  words  Hughs  spoke 

next  r  '''^  ^^  *'""*  '    ^°"'"  ^  "*^^"«  "*  t***  ^^y 

Hoarse  and  grating,  like  sounds  issuing  from  a  damp 
vault,  was  this  first  speech.  ^ 

The  seamstress's  eyes  brimmed  over. 

•  I  won't  get  the  chance,'  she  stammered  out.  *  He's 
gone  I 
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^^'  \^^^  «'*^«*  '^ke  those  of  a  dog  at  bav 

W  r^S^do^l  ^°"  'n  '"•'  •»-  the  naL, 
not  ans  J^'^H^XttVonT:^'"  '  ■*='*^'" '  *^«  ^°"ld 

'  Baby's  dead     WpK     1^"  ''°'^  '°^  ^^^'^  ■ 
saw  it.     ]^  Crld«™        !^  •""  '"  t^«  «'°"nd.     I 

White  7«.L  ^"  t***  "^^  ^th  me.' 

Hu^-'hi'l,:^^!:?  -'^.^^'^^  ft  the  comers  of 

his  mouth  and  oncr^ni  ^''f  •  °*  "^^  ^^""^  '^^^ 
marched  on  ''  «^^««-"ke.  the  Uttle  family 

for  Sfdt  w;L"  4'n^^  Sril^-  -»-  iacket- 
little  time  te  Mrs  ZdTi^  ^  "  '*^"'^"8  for  some 
floor  at  Hound  StrertT''  -"^  °"  ''''  ^""^^ 

be  released  that  m:™W^arn  ^!,""^'^  "^  *° 
cumspection  and  Tor3t  of  hU  .  •*'  ""^^  ^^^  «^- 
thus  :  •  I  shan't  lil  «,      •       ^^  character,    reasoned 

peace  un'tifirow  t  K  fXttJ  a^*""''  ^  "° 
demean  himself  with  me      It'!  ]  *"«°'"  to  mis- 

o'  it  off.  I  don^  WMt'  him  ?°°'^  *°  ^°  ^-P"ttin' 
tackin'  of  old  men  Tu  Jlnr      "   *°  "^  ™°™  ^t- 

tongui^icfthrof:  dog^:^«ti::rch''^;.'^^  °^^ 
sre^ir-ar^^^^^^^^ 

soldier;  he  thought  'anH.  .'^^"'  "P  ^th 
that.  I  oueht  to  h»''  >>  -  '"^  °'  "^  ^^'^ 
askin'  me  where  that   "'''"»^^'"y  '°<lpn's.     He'll  be 
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never  died,  painfully  doing  out  her  rooms,  and  nroppW 
herself  against  the  chest  of  drawers  whereon  clustered 
china  cups  and  dogs  as  thick  as  toadstools  on  a  bank 
I  ve  told  my  Charlie,'  she  said,  '  to  keep  dear  of 
Hughs  a  bit.  They  comes  out  as  prickly  as  hedgehots. 
Rck  a  quarrel  as  soon  as  look  at  you,  they  will ' 

Oh  dear  •  thought  Creed, '  she's  fuU  o'  cold  comfort.' 
But,  careful  of  his  dignity,  he  answered  : '  I'm  a-waitin' 
here  to  engage  the  situation.  You  don't  think  he'U 
attack  of  me  with  definition  at  this  time  in  the  mom- 
m   r 

The  lame  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders.  'He'll 
have  had  a  drop  of  something.'  she  said,  '  before  he 
comes  home.  They  gets  a  cold  feehn'  in  the  stomach 
m  them  places,  poor  creatures  !' 

w^l°i^^.^""*'■''  ^^'^  quavered  up  into  his  mouth. 
He  hfted  his  shaking  hand,  and  put  it  to  his  lips  as 
though  to  readjust  himself. 

'Oh  yes,'  he  said  ;•  I  ought  to  ha'  given  notice,  and 
t<»k  my  things  away ;  but  there,  poor  woman,  it  seemed 
a-mttm  of  her  when  she  was  down.  And  I  don't  wa»i< 
to  make  no  move.  I  ain't  got  no  one  else  that's  in- 
terested  in  me.  This  woman's  very  good  about  mendin' 
of  my  clothes.  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  she  don't  grudge  a  Uttle 
thmg  hke  that  !•  *    ^ 

The  lame  woman  hobbled  from  her  post  of  rest  and 
began  to  make  the  bed  with  the  frown  that  always 
accompanied  a  task  which  strained  the  contracted 
muscles  of  her  leg.  '  If  you  don't  help  your  neighbour, 
your  neighbour  don't  help  you,'  she  said  sententiously. 
Creed  fixed  his  iron-rimmed  gaze  on  her  in  silence. 
He  was  considering  perhaps  how  he  stood  with  regard 
to  Hughs  m  the  light  of  that  remark. 

1 1  attended  of  his  baby's  funeral,'  he  said.  '  Oh  dear 
he  s  here  a'ready  I'  ' 
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through  life  4s  ^nli^T  ^«**J™n'ste>-  had  gone 
second.  '  ItTso1SSn.TP^'*"'y  ^  *^^  »««  ^w 
wen/  his  ey^^e^SS/°^T.*°,tThe^ve  and 

man  you  are,  but  now  yo^e  here  it',  n^f  t.'^  °^ 
my  bein-  frightened  r ^  k!  1  "°*  *  •>'*  °  "se 
you.    Ho  I  v«    kL  ?f  "^  *"'  set  upsides  with 

you  let  me  C'^Tl  IT"^^  *°  y°""««.  and  don't 
stand  it     oS  de^^n^  r"^       "°"''"'^'  ''''^  '  -°-'t 

staring  eyes,  he  wdtS  fo^h;?fhni^  "^'^^^ 
would  say.  "®  released  prisoner 

have  sS  S  i  h^  >,  J*^"*'''  *y^  ^^^-^d  to 

nianupanddoi„"'*°AtlL?t;  '1°^^  '°°^'^  '"^^  »" 

his  cropped  haiT'  ^"^  *"'  ^*P  »«'  ^^^^g 

'  You  got  me  that,  daddy '  he  saiH    •  k,  *  t  j    . 

piece  of  butter  in  a  piSh  a^ealS''^    °"  P'"'"^'  » 

plate  a  bunch  of  stoct,  a„A  Jn  "2  ^^^-    ^'0*^  to  one 
dirtv  tabWW h      ^         gillyflowers  reposed  on  the 

t^GcSof  W'  ?.  S^\'^°r''  ^^  fojotten  by 

othJ^olr  keS wl'I^Tr ''^^'^  tl-o-^h  the 
01a  Dutlcr  fixed  his  eyes  on  it. 
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The  poor  woman  bought  that/  he  thought, '  hopin' 
for  to  remind  him  of  old  days.  She  had  them  flowers 
on  her  weddin'-day,  I  shouldn't  wonder !'  This  poetical 
conception  surprising  him,  he  turned  towards  the  litUe 
boy,  and  said :  '  This  'U  be  a  memorial  to  yon^.  as  you 
gets  older.'  And  without  another  word  aU  sat  down 
They  ate  in  silence,  and  the  old  butler  thought  ■ 
That  'addick  ain't  what  it  was ;  but  a  beautiful  cup 
o  tea.  He  don't  eat  nothing ;  he's  more  ameniable  to 
reason  than  I  expected.  There's  no  one  won't  be  too 
pleased  to  see  him  now  !' 

His  eyes,  travelUng  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
bayonet  had  been  removed,  rested  on  the  print  of  the 
Nativity.  ■"Suffer  Uttle  children  to  come  unto 
Me,"  '  he  thought,  '  "  and  forbid  them  not."  He'll 
be  glad  to  hear  there  was  two  carriages  followed  him 
home.' 

And,  taking  his  time,  he  cleared  his  throat  in 
preparation  for  speech.  But  before  the  singular  mute- 
ness of  this  family  sounds  would  not  come.  Finishing 
his  tea,  he  trembhngly  arose.  Things  that  he  might 
have  said  jostled  in  his  mind.  'Very  pleased  to  'a 
seen  you.  Hope  you're  in  good  health  at  the  present 
tmie  of  speaking.  Don't  let  me  intrude  on  you 
We've  all  a-got  to  die  some  time  or  other  !'  They  re^ 
mained  unuttered.  Making  a  vague  movement  of  his 
skinny  hand,  he  walked  feebly  but  quickly  to  the  door 
When  he  stood  but  half-way  within  the  room,  he  made 
his  final  effort. 

'I'm  not  a-goin"  to  say  nothing,"  he  said ;—•  that' d 
be  superlative !     I  wish  you  a  good-morning.' 

Outside  he  waited  a  second,  then  grasped  the  ban- 
ister. 

*  For  all  he  sets  so  quiet,  they've  done  him  no  good 
m  that  place,' he  thought.    '  Them  eyes  of  his  I'    And 
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notong  but  a  'armless  human  being     We  an  h! 
predijuices-I  misiudeed  of  him     tk     •      ?  ^^  "'^ 
■eart  between  'emltShey ^ave  ■  ^'^'^  ''^°''*  '^^ 

Bu?:srrhe\?trr  r.**°"^  ^*«^  '^  ^^p-tur. 

rose  anXVron'^LtV°"4*^Ster""^^ 

"i5.:;;d^^^.e^v=Strr^ 

at  everything,  it  would  noTSve  t  Ll^f  '^^ 

answer,  as  though  in  vprv  tr-JhT^  u  ^  ™**  "°* 
shadowofamanfyingtheS^  Stt'-^'^"^"  *'«' 
silence  seemed  to^heVso  tem^e     w  "^"l!''"  °^  ^'^^ 

his  life  a  heU  whh  her  S      ^"  ^u""  "  '^'  ^^^  "n^de 
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air.  Some  spaiTo\ra  in  the  eave  were  chirruianit  in- 
cemntly.  Jbe  Uttle  sandy  house-cat  had  st^  S 
and  crouched  against  the  door-post,  was  fastening 
her  eyes  on  the  plate  which  held  the  remnants  of  thf 
teh.  The  seamstress  bowed  her  forehead  to  the 
flowers  on  the  table;  unable  any  longer  to  bear  th^ 
^^.1?^,!^""%''^*"'*''  '^'  ^•'Pt-  But  the  dark  figure 
hpJ  ^^  °"Jy  P'«««d  ^  arms  closer  round  his 
head,  as  though  there  were  within  him  a  living  death 
passing  the  speech  of  men.  '^ 

TTie  little  sandy  cat,  creeping  across  the  floor,  fixed 
itecl^mthe  backbone  of  the  fish,  and  drewitb;SS 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  DUEL 

^^6  ^^'f^'   ''°PP***   °"*^<*«   I'er   door     h! 
tapped.    She  did  not  answer. 

Good-bye  would  be  a  mockcrv  I    t«>*  u- 

At  each  fresh  touch  from  the  fingers  of  Dfr^nl, 

P«y.    What  would  happen  to  this  wretched  girl  now 
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that  he  WM  gone  ?    Would  she  go  completely  to  the 
t».a— till  she  became  one  of  those  poor  creatures  like 
the  figure  m  '  The  Shadow,'  who  stood  beneath  lamp- 
pos>.s  m  the  streets  ?    Out  of  this  speculation,  which 
was  bitter  as  the  taste  of  aloes,  there  came  to  he*  a 
craving  for  some  palliative,  some  sweetness,  some  ex- 
pression of  that  instinct  of  fellow-feeling  deep  in  each 
humaii  breast,  however  disharmonic.    But  even  with 
that  cravmg  was  mingled  the  itch  to  justify  herself, 
and  prove  that  she  could  rise  above  jealousy 
She  made  her  way  to  the  little  model's  lodging 
A  child  admitted  her  into  the  bleak  passage  that 
served   for   haU.    The   strange   medley   of  Motions 
passmg  through  Bianca's  breast  while  she  stood  out- 
side the  girl's  door  did  not  show  in  her  face,  which 
wore  Its  customary  restrained,  half-mocking  look. 
The  little  model's  voice  faintly  said  :  '  Come  in  ' 
The  room  was  in  disorder,  as  though  soon  to  be 
deserted.    A  closed  and  corded  trunk  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor ;  the  bed,  stripped  of  clothing,  lay 
dbisclosed  m  all  the  barrenness  of  discoloured  tickin/ 
The  chma  utensils  of  the  washstand  were  turned  head 
downwards.    Beside  that  washstand  the  little  model 

A^^^}^\  °"~*''^  ^**  "^^^  *•»«  purplish-pink  roses 
aiid  the  httle  peacock's  feather-stood  in  the  struck 
shrinking  attitude  of  one  who,  coming  forward  in  the 
expectation  of  a  kiss,  has  received  a  blow. 

'  You  are  leaving  here,  then  ?'  Bianca  said  quietly 
Yes,  the  girl  murmured. 

•  Don't  you  like  this  part  ?  Is  it  too  far  from  your 
work  ?  ^ 

Again  the  little  model  whispered  : '  Yes.' 
Bianca's  eyes  travelled  slowly  over  the  blue  be- 
flowered  walls  and  rust-red  doore ;  through  the  dusty 
closeness  of  this  dismanUed  room  a  rank  scent  of  musk 
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Strr^'^'^TK  f  '^°T  '^  '•'**P  «^»«  had  been 

s^^th^i^K'T-  ,^  '™*"  "-"P^y  scent-bottle 
stooa  on  the  shabby  looking-glass. 

•  Have  you  found  new  lodgings  '' 

«f  Jiil  ""'!  I"."**^'  ^S^  '=^°^'"  t°  the  window.    A 
^^hy  watchfulness  was  creeping  into  her  shrinking 

She  shook  her  head. 
'  I  don't  know  where  I'm  f^oing." 
Ri^I^TI  j',''''^'^^"  ™P"lse  to  see  more  clearly 
that  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  help  you.' 

hpr^?  ?'!  u**  "°*  ^''^^'■'  hut  suddenly  through 
her  black  lashes  she  stole  a  look  upward  at  her  visitS^ 

nn^  r\  !'r'.'^  *°  '^y'  '  y""  -  help  me  ?  Oh 
bv  'thV.^  ""'  =■  ^^  "*  though  she  had  been  stung 
by  that  glance,  Bianca  said  with  deadly  slowness  : 

It  IS  my  busmess,  of  course,  entirely,  now  that  Mr. 

Dalhson  has  gone  abroad.'  <•"<"  jnr. 

The  Uttle  model  received  this  saying  with  a  quiver- 

wEhroaJ  ""#'*  "^'^  """  ^"  ^'  transfixS,X 
tT^In  w      •    °'  "^  v*""^"*  'he  seemed  almost  about 
to  faU,  but  gnppmg  the  window-sill,  held  herself  erect 
Her  eyes,  hke  an  animal's  in  pain,  darted  here,  there 
eve^here,  then  rested  on  her  visitor's  breas  ,  qTe 

wi  ^.r^^^'^'l  '*  ^''''  '"'"^  '"°'*^'  calculation, 
iT^  ZT  ^-  ^'T  '^™*  graduaUy  back  into  her 
^^    7"^  *"•*  'heeks;  she  seemed  to  have  suc- 

A,^  "*  AA  'f  ^'^^i^*'""'  *°  he  reviving  from  that  stab. 

And  suddenly  Bianca  understood.  This  was  the 
me^mg  of  the  packed  trunk,  the  dismantled  ^oom 
He  was  going  to  take  her,  after  all ! 

esJ^.dler""''"  °'  '"^  *""''^^^>'  *^°  ^'"^  ^^-^ 
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'I  see  I' 
tr^oTtL'^^^i    The  girl's  face  at  once  lost  all 

nwf'  '=°°'=^^'   the  girl  s   submissiveness  no    longer 
the  htt^e  mode  hterally  could  not  stand;  she  sat  dow^ 

To  -rth^.r^  - --r^-K 

mfuriate  a  hound,  so  her  Tvm  la^h^r  ^Jt 

bereave  Bianca  of  aU  restraint.  *" 

'What  do  you  imagine  he's  taking  you  for   rirl  ? 

Only  ou   of  pity !    It's  not  exactly  the%Ction  io^hte 

^^rZ'X^-^'^^-'-^'^^^-    Herface 

'  He  wants  me  I'  she  said 

•Wants  you?    As  he  wants  his  dinnar.    And  when 
hes  eaten  it-wh^t  then  ?    No,  of  course  hSf  n^vtr 

».'?",Ti:£;?s'rr  ■'■"■"""■•"»•* 

Bianca   stood   silent,    looking   at   the   girl     whose 
heavmg  breast  and  little  peak's   featS   wSe 
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wante  ?    n/°"  '"^P*^"  ^^^  ^'^  t«U  you  what  he 

bound  okeep^vouti^vo  T  \"''"  ^'^^"'^  '»i'»*«« 
will  some  da?i^        ^  ^°"  ''''^*'  '"">'  *»  ^  '«PP<«e  you 

nem  l^sL'S^  'i^'  ^^'^^    '  I'"  never  leave  him- 
,~'    *?f  ""ed  out  passionately. 

I  m  not — I'm  not — I  will •  <,„j 

again  to  her  breast.  P'*^  '>*''  '»»°<Js 

Bianca's  lip  curled. 

•  h™? ^rsi^T .IS'  '^r  "n  ""^'•■^■ 
.^ca  M.  w  „„  .iSSood'ct;;."  *"  ™"'  »••■ 
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stained,  indeed,  she  had  afready  masked  it  with  a  sort 
of  inunovable  stoMdity. 

Sianca  went  swiftly  up  to  the  trunk 
You  sAa«  /'she  said.     '  Take  that  thing  and  go  !' 

The  httle  model  did  not  move. 

'  So  you  won't  ?'  ' 

heT^rtUT^^"^  1°'?"^  ^  °^^'-  She  moUtened 
Sd  tS;  t?^.  speak  failed,  again  moistened  them, 
tdk  me  !•         """""^"d  ^  'I'll  ouly-m  only-if  A^ 

'So  you  still  imagine  he  will  teU  you  !' 

The   httle   model   merely  repeated:    'I   won't-I 
won't  do  anything  without  A^teuTmer 

Bianca  laughed.     '  Why,  it's  like  a  dog !'  she  said. 

But  the  girl  had  turned  abruptly  to  the  window 
Her  hps  were  parted.  She  was  shrinking,  fluttering 
trembhng  at  what  she  saw.  She  was  indeed  bke  a 
spaniel  dog  who  sees  her  master  coming.    Scat^ 

wentTntol"''""  ""'  ''"''  «""y  was%utside  Sf 
went  mto  the  passage  and  opened  the  front  door 

He  was  coming  up  the  steps,  his  face  worn  like  that 

auite  ,??}m  T'  ""f  t*  ''''  *•«•»*  °*  Ws  wife  he  stoS 
quite  stiU,  looking  into  her  face 

tr»r*'V"*  ^^^-  '''^^'''  °*  ^  "^y^^^-  ^thout  the  faintest 
^r.  ^1'°"'  "'  '^^  *"«•'*«*  *'«"  that  she  taTw 
bm  to  be  there,  Bianca  passed  and  slowly  waTk^ 
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on  which  hunir  the  f uti^f^^  ♦      P^  *'''    ^•■•""^ed  visit 
to  be  bor.e"LtiT£/"°  '''^-  "  ^"^^'^  ^^^^^ 

l^^XeTBiLriiTtt^"""^  *°  ^^^  '^'"  ^*-  he 

oeapnnkled   room— the   broum    fin    ♦,      ""'y.  scent- 
mantled  bed,  the  rust-red  E.  '''    ''"'   *"" 
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m!^^^'  realized  that  she  had  burned  her  boats  to 
make  it  mpossiHe  for  a  man  of  sensibility  to  disappoint 

TTie  Kttle  model  raised  her  face  and  looked  at  him. 
What  she  saw  must  have  been  less  reassuring  even  than 

Sthh?nHr    K-T'^l*"  *•»"  ^"'^°^'  «^denOy  trying 

laiZ^A  ^V  *^^=  '^^  ^'*«"  ^^^  ^^  finished^e 
b?lh  r  '^"'u  "^^^  •*"  ^^^  t°  ^^-  Her  deep 
to  f  hi^-^f,'"^'''  ^':  ^'''""S  *°™  1"'^«^  fro'"  her  waist  uj 

lu^nll  ^^'""^^  **'*''^^'" "  '^^^  ^'^^  ■■  ^nd  ^th  each 
supple  movement  it  seemed  offering  itself  to  ffilary 

In  the  sta-eet  a  barrel-organ  had  begun  to  play  the 
ha7w"'  "  ■^."•^  P'^y^^  ^'^'^  aftemoon^en  £lone 

Md  V.V  *""*•'  *°°  ^**°''^<*  '"  their  emotions; 
and  yet,  quie  ly,  ,t  was  bringing  something  to  the 

^Jf^"~.^^'  the  dowering  of  scent  that  the  su^ 

&o  hL;"''','-  "u^^  ''""^^"S  *•>«  compression 
back  to  Hilary  s  hps,  the  flush  to  his  ears  and  cheeks 

w  bi'"!.".°!  "'"'^  ""'  "'"^  t°  redness^  fire  that 
S,^"i„'ch  h '•  ^^ii'""*  '"•''"^"8  •*'  -**hout  sound 
f^r  n&  ^  "'"''•^  °*""'  *"  •»«'  :  ^d  as  though 

for  all  there  was  no  sign  of  his  advance,  she  knew  of  it 

£«thrlKl""'y"""°^8  except  for  the  de^p' 

t^!?  i  ^I^'*  ""  '*"'^  '^'  ^*™  y°"th  in  her.  In 
that  steal  hy  progress  was  the  history  of  life  and  the 
mystery  of  sex.  Inch  by  inch  he  neaped  her ;  and  she 
swayed,  mesmerizing  his  arms  to  fold  round  her  thus 

t*^  Wfth  :':""*  '^"  ''''^^^^  ■■  -esmeriXS 
th.3,V  K  V^''"  r""  ^ything  there,  anything  in  all 

ntr;  but'iff '"  ^°""«  '"^"^  -'^*^« '-  "-- 

»,The  barrel-organ  stopped;  the  speU  had  broken  I 
She  turned  round  to  him.    As  a  wind  obscures  with 
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grey  wrinkles  the  still  green  watm  «* 
wherein  some  mortal  J^ck!!         •        "*  enchantment 
■    suddenly  swtpt^Si''t^,r«^-^°Hilarysreason 

once  more  asTw^^O^^t  !"''**'?"'  ^"^  '^""^  '* 
passed  across  ^fs,e^'^^^%^^^rry,t'^V^-t 

would  again  burst  into  fTorf^  t^       ^  ^^""^^  ^^^ 

swayed  Kke  a  drir!     aJh^^J!^'  ?"'*"'•  ^'^ 

at  him.  wreathed  £"arrou^tr„trtdfa:r I 
her  mouth  to  hi«     Ti,«  ♦-.    i.    T,         '  ^°  'astened 

and  hot.    T^e  scenJ^*/T^  °^  ^f  ^^  *^  "<>«* 
from  her  warned  bvh.r  k  r"'**  P"*'^*'^  ^ame 
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move.    It  started  at  last,  and  HUary  sat  back  in  it 
nis  hands  clenched,  as  still  as  a  dead  man. 

His  mortified  face  was  recognized  by  the  landlady 
retummg  from  her  morning's  visit  to  the  shops  The 
gentleman  looked,  she  thought,  as  if  he  had  received 
baa  news  !  She  not  unnaturaUy  connected  his  appear- 
ance with  her  lodger.  Tapping  on  the  girl's  door,  Md 
receiving  no  answer,  she  went  in. 

The  little  model  was  lying  on  the  dismantled  bed 
I^esang  her  face  into  the  blue  and  white  ticking  of 
the  bobter.  Her  shoulders  shook,  and  a  sound  of 
smothered  sobbing  came  from  her.  The  landladv 
stood  staring  silently. 

1 ,  ^J^^  "*  ^""^•*  chapel-going  stock,  she  had  never 
liked  this  girl,  her  instinct  telling  her  thai  she  was  one 
for  whom  hfe  had  already  been  too  much.  Those  for 
whom  hfe  had  so  early  been  too  much,  she  knew,  were 
always  ones  for  pleasure  I'  Her  experience  of  village 
life  had  enabled  her  to  construct  the  Lttle  modeTs 
story-that  very  simple,  very  frequent  little  story. 
Sometimes,  mdeed,  trouble  of  that  sort  was  soqn  over 
and  forgotten ;  but  sometimes,  if  the  young  man  didn't 
do  the  nght  thing  by  her,  and  the  girl's  folk  took  it 

hardly,  weU,  then 1  So  had  run  the  reasoning  of  this 

good  woman.  Being  of  the  same  class,  she  had  looked 
at  her  lodger  from  the  first  without  obliquity  of  vision 
But  seemg  her  now  apparently  so  overwhehned,  and 
having  something  soft  and  warm  down  beneath  her 
graaiticfaceandhungryeyes,she  touched  her  on  the  back 
^^*'."°^''  *»»e  said;  'you  mustn't  take  on  I 
What  IS  it  ? 

The  little  model  shook  off  the  hand  as  a  passionate 
child  shakes  itself  free  of  consolation.  '  Let  me  alone  I* 
she  muttered. 

The  landlady  ir  w  back.  '  Has  anyone  done  you 
a  harm  ?  she  said. 
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The  little  model  shook  her  head. 
ti,Z^^uuV^  ^"^^  8rief'  the  landlady  was  silenf  • 

drawn  from  sight  or  sympathy,  she  moved  towai-ds  the 

^^^f^^'^^^^  --p-^- '«  you 

now  L?^^  "°if '  """"^"^  'yi-'g  on  her  bed.    Every 

black  moS  ol'^^pSr     sC  '^t  '"'''*  '*^  "*"« 
fewer,  feebler,  andt^t  Sit  t^^sCt t^^" 

=^^.!^S^«r^^----Ssh:h^ 

Si  s'ti^C  th^rT  At'^S^'^'  ^""^  "^^^ 
herself    over   to    the   l.ilH„      ,'*''  "^  ^*^  '^^K"! 
streaked.  disccJourSM^'°"f?'f-    «^"«-^inK   her 
the  swollen  eyeUd^  thl^'  tZ^^  '"  *^*  -cheeks, 
•btlessly  she'^^S&trsdT^Ttr'^^'^r'  '^^ 
the  brown  tin  trunk  sTeLi,!??^  '.*"«  '*°*"  on 
off  the  floor.    XryVve  fSI  h'*'  ""^^  °^  "°*«* 
Fifteen  ten-pounSt^s^li  HU^r*^^.^'",^ '^  "*^""'- 
Her  eyes  op^ed  ^£  ^^^e^L Vh- ""?r"*^- 
Ih^^'of^p-tr ^--  --  --  "n  rS  tL^ 

t-n,  and  X^::trr  S  SSSenr 

22—2 
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slonS^ff^  ^V^*^  ^''^""S  S^^P'^*"  ^»lked  up  the 
stone-flagged  pathway  of  his  brother's  house 
tan  I  see  Mrs.  Hilary  ?' 

Mrs.  Hilary  has  not  yet  come  in.' 

Will  you  give  her  this  letter  ?    No,  I'U  wait     I 

supple  I  can  wait  for  her  in  the  garden  ?• 
Oh  yes,  sir  I' 

'  Very  well." 

cornel/'*'''  ****  ^°°"  °P""'  '"'  •"  "'^  y°"  ^t  to 

do^'''''H/t"'1  ^f°^  ^'^  *•»"  '"^«<=  »*n^h  '^d  sat 
™r;i  i'*!"'^  «'°°™'y  ^'^^"''gh  the  dusk  at  his 
patent-leather  boots,  and  every  now  and  then  he  fficfc^ 

h«  evening  trou^„  with  the  letter.  Across  the^l 
S  the  ?T.  }^'  ^"^^  '^""K  *°"'  unmoved  by 
^ik  «  ™f  '°™  ^-  ^**'°''^  °P«"  ^n«lo^  flowed 
^re^utt^  "ver;  moths,  born  of  the  sudden  heat, 
were  fluttering  up  this  river  to  its  source 

wWrh''  f  J*^^  '™**'''y  ^*  ^^'  ^S^^  of  Mr.  Stone 
which  could  be  seen,  bowed,  and  utteriy  still,  b^^ 

^tl^nJ'l'-V'',^  ''''  ^Py-**"'*  thatch,  one  may 
see  a  convict  in  his  cell  stand  gazing  at  his  work,  with^ 
out  movement,  numb  with  solitude 

He's  getting  awfully  broken  up,'  thought  Stephen 
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sublime  old  idiot  I'  ^  *^"«  sorry  for  the 

He  rose,  the  hi>ft<>.  x 
scious  figure.     Tt  looL'l^^'/f '*"""-'''^'«  ""con- 
though  Mr.  Stone  had  til       .  '"^  ^*^  ^  "^^W  as 
the  ground,  and  left  ^s  Sv^  'T  *''°"»''*  ^e'o^ 

•  S"™--  k"^  ^pp«--- t;Sfditetr  ^°  *"^* 

caS"  our^  sSherrf;  ^'^^  --d  of  a  long  sigh 
tunied  his  eyes  X^"^^^*'-  -^^«»  garden^  He 
«;as  not  the'^thing  to  Tatch  th^  m"^'^"^  **»"*  " 
then,  getting  up,  he  wlnt t^  r"^^  ^^"^  this; 

study  he  stc^dtimwT^fr'L-  ^"  ^  hrother's 
Writing-table.  ^  "''^^  the  knick-knacks  on  the 

he'tL:S^'  """^  ^'^^^  '•^  --  ''-ing  his  finger  • 

froui  the  beginning,  be^usHh!  u'^  ^  f  PP'"^*'^  °f  her 
hjm  such  an  uncLSaWe  a„J1.  7f^ '^™<^  to 
Stephen  was  impressed  that  nSh/  k**''^'^  I*«o". 
•mhappinessofBianca'rj  f^^  hy  the  haunting 

<lisclosed  to  him  ra'sL  r  'm  '^ ''  ''"'^  '^  ^"ddenly 
was  disconcerting  tei„;  Tl  "°*  '^'^  *"='^«-  This 
of , seeing  things.  ^'  '"  ^  '*"^'  ^  disorderly  way 

'  You  look  tired    B  '  h 
thought  it  better  to  briAetL'l     ll'""  ^"y^  hut  I 

aanca  glanced  at  fhTfettr     ™'  *°-"'^*' 

thanIyo;°^°"'^-^'l-     'f  don't  w,sh  to  read  i. 


■  ^■Jt 
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Stephen  compressed  his  lips. 
'  But  I  wish  you  to  hear  it,  please,'  he  said, 
read  it  out,  if  you'll  allow  me. 


•I'U 


...r,        -  "' Charimo  Cross  Station. 

Dear  Stevie, 

" '  I  told  you  yesterday  morning  that  I  was  going 
abroad  alone.  Afterwards  I  changed  my  mind— I 
meant  to  take  her.  I  went  to  her  lodgings  for  the 
purpose.  I  have  lived  too  long  amongst  sentiments 
for  such  a  piece  of  reality  as  that.  Class  has  saved 
me;  it  has  triumphed  over  my  most  primitive 
instincts. 

" '  I  am  going  alone — back  to  my  sentiments.  No 
slight  has  been  placed  on  Bianca— but  my  married  Ufe 
having  becon^e  a  mockery,  I  shall  not  return  to  it. 
The  following  address  will  find  me,  and  I  shall  ask  you 
presently  to  send  on  my  household  gods. 

Please  let  Bianca  know  the  substance  of  this  letter. 
"  '  Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

■ "  Hilary  Dallison."  ' 

With  a  frown  Stephen  folded  up  the  letter,  and 
restored  it  to  his  breast  pocket. 

•  It's  more  bitter  than  I  thought,"  he  reflected ; '  and 
yet  he's  done  the  only  possible  thing  I' 

Bianca  was  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  manteljHece 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall.  Her  silence  irriti.*sd 
Stephen,  whose  loyalty  to  his  brother  longed  to  find  a 
vent. 

'  I'm  very  much  reUeved,  of  course,'  he  said  at  last. 
'  It  would  have  been  fatal.' 

She  did  not  move,  and  Stepheu  became  increasingly 
aware  that  this  was  a  most  awkward  matter  to 
touch  on. 

'  Of  course,"    he    began   again.    '  But,    B.,   I    do 
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Hilary  is  the  bndest  man  I  know.    It's  not  his  fa,,If 

And  having  thus  in  a  single  word,  somewhat  fn  ht. 
own^^^tonishmen,  describ'^I  his  brothT ^^  held  out^ 

The  hand  which  Bianca  placed  in  it  was  feverishly 
hot_  Stephen  felt  suddenly  compmictious  ^ 

thin-r""  I^"Sir^''  ^'  ^*'«"»«'«^. '  about  the  whole 
"ung-    I  m  awfully  sorry  for  you ' 

Bianca  drew  back  her  hand. 

Witt  a  httle  shrug  Stephen  turned  away. 

hi.ti!^Vf'  ^°"  *."  ^'^  ^^^  ^"""n  like  that  ?'  was 

histhought,  and  saying  dryly. '  Good-night.  B  'he  weT 

For  some  time  Bianca  sat  in  Hilar /s  <^     Cn 

SL*:/t*  '"^^  '=°'^«  through  tt^f?A^ 
door,  she  began  to  wander  round  thf  room,  touS 
the  walls,  the  books,  the  prints,  all  the  famUi^  tS 
among  which  he  had  lived  so  m^y  y^  ^^^ 

In  that  dim  continual  journey  she  was  like  a  dis- 
hamomc  spmt  traversing  the  akabove  wherf L  b^ 

The  door  creaked  behind  her.    A  voice  said  sharply: 
What  are  you  ddng  in  this  house  »'  ^^ 

Mr.  Stone  was  standing  beside  the  bust  of  Socrates 
Bianca  went  up  to  him  aocrates. 

•  Father  I' 

thien'SL^^etliW^.'^"'    I  thought  it  was  a 
Gone  away.' 
'Alone  ?' 
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Bianca  bowed  her  head.    '  It  is  very  late,  Dad '  she 
whispered. 

Jlr.  Stone's  hand  moved  as  though  he  would  have 
stroked  her. 

'  The  human  heart,'  he  murmured,  '  is  the  tomb  of 
many  feelings.' 
Bianca  put  her  arm  round  him. 
'  You  must  go  to  bed.  Dad.'  she  said,  trying  to  get  him 
tothedoor.for  in  her  heart  something  seemed  giving  way. 
Mr.  Stone  stumbled;  the  door  swung  to;  the  room 
was  plunged  in  darkness.    A  hand,  cold  as  ice,  brushed 
her  cheek.    With  aU  her  force  she  stifled  a  scream. 
'  I  am  here,'  Mr.  Stone  said. 

His  hand,  wandering  downwards,  touched  her 
shoulder,  and  she  seized  it  with  her  own  burning  hand. 
Thus  linked,  ttiey  groped  their  way  out  into  the 
passage  towards  his  room. 
'  Good-night,  dear,'  Bianca  murmured. 
By  the  Hght  of  his  now  open  door  Mr.  Stone  seemed 
to  try  and  see  her  face,  but  she  would  not  show  it  him. 
Closing  the  door  gently,  she  stole  upstairs. 

Sitting  down  in  her  bedroom  by  the  open  window  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  room  was  fuU  of  people— her 
nerves  were  so  unstrung.  It  was  as  if  walls  had  not  the 
power  this  night  to  exclude  human  presences.  Moving, 
or  motionless,  new  distinct,  then  covered  suddenly  by 
the  thick  veU  of  some  material  object,  they  circled 
round  her  quiet  figure,  lying  back  in  the  chair  with 
shut  eyes.  These  disharmonic  shadows  flitting  in 
the  room  made  a  stir  Uke  the  rubbing  of  dry  straw 
or  the  hum  of  bees  among  clover  stalks.  When  she 
sat  up  they  vanished,  and  the  sounds  became  the 
distant  din  of  homing  traffic ;  but  the  moment  she 
closed  her  eyes,  her  visitors  again  began  to  steal  round 
her  with  that  dry,  mysterious  hum. 
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She  feU  asleep  presentiy.  and  woke  with  a  start 

?Kfa^^  T  "'r"'  "«^*'  ''^^  '^^  little  mod    • 
as  in  the  fatal  picture  Bianca  had  pamted  of  her     H^r 

the  scent  of  chicory  flower.    How  lon^  h^H  I    i^ 
:J-;^^  there?    bianca  starfed^^hl' ^  t?" 
she  rose  the  vision  vanished 

Zn         .u  .°  °"^  mysterious  whole,  stilling  dish^ 
mon^^so  that  each  little  separate  shape'  had  n"o'n,?4tg 

onttTe^lS'lit^rf  *^'^""  "'  '"'^^'^ght  falling 

whi^^ssnitrrsSr?h:L"rr 

I  can  no  longer  discover  to  my  brothers  tha"    h^Se 
one.    I  am  not  worthy  to  stav  her^      rlV     ^ 
into  You,  and  die !'  ^       *■     ^'  "*«  P^ 
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Bianca  saw  her  father's  fragUe  arms  stretch  out 
into  the  night  through  the  sleeves  of  his  white  gannent 
as  though  expecting  to  be  received  at  once  into  th^ 
Universal  Brotherhood  of  the  thin  air. 

There  ensued  a  moment,  when,  by  magic,  every  little 
dissonance  in  all  the  town  seemed  blended  into  a 
harmony  of  silence,  as  it  might  be  the  very  death  of 
self  upon  the  earth. 

Then,  breaking  that  trance,  Mr.  Stone's  voice  rose 
^am,  trembling  out  into  the  night,  as  though  blown 
through  a  ret  4. 

'  Brothers  I'  he  said. 

Behin.^  the  screen  of  lilac  bushes  at  the  gate  Bianca 
saw  the  iark  hehnet  of  a  policeman.  He  stood  there 
staring  steadily  in  the  direction  of  that  voice.  Raising 
his  lantern,  he  ,flashed  it  into  every  comer  of  the 
garden,  searching  for  those  who  had  been  addressed. 
Satisfied,  apparently,  that  no  one  was  there,  he  moved 
It  to  right  and  left,  lowered  it  to  the  level  of  his  breast 
and  walked  slowly  on.  ' 
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